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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 


THis is an abridgment of a large work with the 
same title still in print, illustrated in colour and 
by photographs, published in 1911. For the pur- 
poses of our shilling Library the book has been 
‘reduced in length. No attempt has been made to 
indicate the wanton destruction and desecration 
of which so many towns and villages have been the 
victims during the War. That is a melancholy task 
to be undertaken later. The book as it stands is a 
record of the beauty, interest and charm of Belgium 
before the Germans invaded it. 


OcTOBER, 1914 


FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO 
THE FIRST EDITION 


THE present volume deals with Belgium and its 
people from the point of view of a rambler who has 
at various times cycled and travelled many hundreds 
of miles along its highways and by-ways, and has 
sought to learn something of its past history, great- 
ness, and romance, and to see many of its greatest 
architectural and art treasures in most of its known, 
and some of its comparatively unknown, towns and 
villages. 

It is a record of things seen and impressions gained. 
An attempt to present within the compass of a 
single volume of reasonable length the Belgium of 
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the past and of to-day, and something at least of 
its alluring charm, picturesqueness, and extra- 
ordinary interest for the tourist and the student, 
whether of history, art, or character. 

For those readers who wish to specialize or to 
pursue any of the subjects touched upon in the 
present volume, in greater detail, the following 
works (some of which are quoted or referred to in 
the text) will doubtless prove of interest. 

L’Histoire de V Architecture en Belgique, par M. 
Schaeys ; “ Great Masters,” by Sir William Martin 
Conway ; L’Histoire Constitutionnelle de la Ville de 
Bruges, par M. Gheldorf; that old but excellent 
volume La Vie des Peintres Flamands, par Jean 
Baptiste Descamps ; “‘ Sacred and Legendary Art,” 
by Mrs. Jameson ; “ Rubens,” by 8. L. Bensusan ; 
‘““Memlinc,” by W. H. J. and J. C. Weale; “ Franz 
Hals,’ by Edgcumbe Staley; ‘“ Van Dyck,” by 
Percy M. Turner; “‘ Rembrandt,” by Josef Israels 
(all in the “‘ Masterpieces in Colour ”’ Series) ; “‘ The 
Cathedrals and Churches of Belgium,” by T. Francis — 
Bumpus; “ Architectural Grandeur,’ by Wild; 
“The Church in the Netherlands,” by Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A.; “ Handbook of Gothic 
Architecture,” by the same; ‘ Netherlands,’ in 
“* National Churches Series,” by the same ; ‘‘ Beauties 
of Continental Architecture,’ by John Coney; 
Légendes de la Meuse, by De Nimal, and “ The 
History and Topography of Belgium,” by N. G. 
Van Kampen. 
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Bruges, 191] 
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THE 
BELGIANS AT HOME 


CHAPTER I 
THE STORY OF MODERN BELGIUM 


gp HE earliest history of the country which we know 
now under the name of Belgium is—like that of 
many another—lost in the mists of antiquity. But 
it is at least more or less certain that the first in- 
habitants were of Frankish race, and crossed the 
Rhine in the third century, settling in the district 
known as Toxandria, which extended in those days 
from the neighbourhood of Maastricht for a distance 
of about fifty miles along the Meuse and between 
it and the lower Rhine, covering a district where 
now stand Antwerp, Breda, and Bois-le-Duc. In 
the case of the Franks they, in succeeding years 
after their first settlement, advanced steadily from 
the left bank of the Rhine, and though they were 
checked by the Romans under Julian in his victory 
of Toxandria he did not succeed in driving them 
back, and notwithstanding his successes in arms 
left them in possession of the country between the 
Scheldt and Maas, which they had already seized. 
The history of modern Belgium with which we 
are concerned, may, for our purpose, be said to begin 
with the fifteenth century, at which time all the 
Netherlands provinces were united by inheritance, 
marriage, treaty, or purchase under the authority 
of the Dukes of Burgundy, who had become so 
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powerful that they were able to defy the authority 
of the Kings of France and Emperors of Germany 
alike. 

The real aim of the Burgundian Dukes at this 
period and onwards was the establishment of a 
State that should be independent of both France 
and Germany, and thus hold the balance of power 
between the undying rivalries of the reigning Kings 
and Emperors. The great obstacle to this scheme 
and the despotism of the Dukes was the democratic 
and municipal spirit of the great trading towns of 
Flanders—Ghent, Bruges, Liége, for example. It 
was just this spirit that the wily Louis XI. of France 
sought to foster and turn to his own uses. Readers 
of history and historical romance will recollect how 
at last Louis’ life was endangered by his schemes 
when the premature revolt broke out at Liége 
against Charles the Bold, the Duke of Burgundy, 
whose guest at that particular moment Louis was 
at the fortress of Peronne.* 

Charles the Boid was killed at the battle of Nancy 
on January 5, 1477, and having no son it was the 
scheme of the French King that Charles’s daughter 
Mary should marry into the royal family of France, 
by which plan the great Duchy would, of course, 
have become absorbed. 

On the death of Charles the Bold the Burgundian 
inheritance was dismembered, and Louis XI., 
finding his scheme to marry Mary into his family 
frustrated, seized upon those territories of the 
dead Duke which lay within the French border, and 
had been held by him of the French Crown, under 
the excuse that they were a male fief, and thus, 
for lack of heirs male, reverted to the French Crown. 
Mary ultimately married the Emperor Maximilian 
of Austria, one of the most powerful rulers of the 


* See “ Quentin Durward,” by Sir Walter Scott, 
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time ; and thus Flanders (with Burgundy) passed 
to the house of Habsburg. 

In the year 1494 Maximilian gave the Duchy 
and the whole of the Netherlands to his son Philip, 
at whose death in 1507 Flanders fell to Charles V. 
of Austria, the grandson of Maximilian. Charles 
was by birth a Fleming, having been born in Ghent 
in 1500. He proved a great ruler, and generally 
_ throughout his reign favoured the Netherlands, the 
chief cities of which, in return for his respect of 
their liberties, contributed largely and generously 
towards the expenses of the wars in which the 
Emperor engaged. Once more a Burgundian ruler, 
in the person of this great Emperor Charles V. of 
Austria, aimed at setting up a vast and despotic 
power which should hold in check, not only the 
pretensions of Germany, but also those of France. 
The centre of the proposed balance of power was 
shifted a little eastward, that was all. 

Notwithstanding his great gifts, his immense 
resources and possessions, and his vast ambition, 
Charles failed in his object. He neither checked 
the advances of France nor those more subtle forces 
of the Reformation which were aiming a deadly 
blow at despotism ; nor did he succeed in bringing 
under his rule-the independent princes of Germany. 
In the end he abdicated, worn out, ’tis said, by 
disillusionment and the strain of his unsuccessful 
policy. He sought, as did so many of his kind in 
those troublous days, rest within a monastery 
in 1555, and died in Spain. 

When, afterwards, division came to be made of 
the vast possessions of Charles V., of whom one 
writer declares: ‘‘ Half the world belonged to him, 
and yet he was weary of it all,” what we now 
know as Belgium and Holland fell to the share 
of his son, the famous Philip Il. of Spain, the 
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husband of Mary of England and deadly enemy of 
Elizabeth. : 

Philip was a much less wise ruler than his father, 
and much less favourable to the claims and liberties 
of the Netherlands. The free cities chafed and 
rebelled against his would-be despotism. The 
Reformation, too, had made great strides in the 
Low Countries, and Philip was a bigot of the harshest 
type. Indeed, he is said to have declared that he 
would rather wipe out the population of his Nether- 
lands possessions than rule over a heretical people. 
He was bent upon stamping out Protestantism, 
and to do this the number of Roman Catholic 
officials, priests and prelates in Flanders was greatly 
increased, and the Inquisition in its cruellest form 
set up. The first result was discontent; then 
open revolt. 

Flanders, as a whole, declared against the Spanish 
rule and joined the “ Pacification of Ghent ” in 1576. 
To enable the rebels to be more easily crushed . 
Margaret of Parma, Philip’s half-sister, was removed 
from her position of regent over the Flemish 
provinces, and the infamous Duke of Alva was 
appointed in her place. The Duke commenced a 
reign of terror in Brussels, arresting two of the 
most popular of the native nobles—Lamoral, Count 
Egmont, and Philip de Montmorency, Count Hoorn. 
These were speedily executed, and hundreds of the 
citizens of Brussels and other large towns were put 
to death. Alva’s diabolical cruelties, “by which 
the countryside was made one vast charnel-house 
and gibbets were as thick as trees,’ roused the 
people to a titanic struggle against the Spaniards 
which, though lengthy, was in the end successful.* 
The northern States of the Netherlands obtained 
their freedom under the title of the Seven Provinces, 


* See Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
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and established the Dutch Republic. The southern 
provinces with Flanders submitted to Alexander 
Farnese, Duke of Parma, to whose moderation and 
diplomacy this result must be ascribed. Philip 
thus succeeded in rooting out Protestantism in the 
southern provinces and Flanders, but the northern 
provinces maintained their religious as well as gained 
their political freedom. 

Shortly before his death Philip, finding his Flanders 
possessions difficult to control, gave what is now 
Belgium as a marriage portion to his daughter, the 
Tnfanta Isabella, who in 1598 married the Archduke 
Albert of Austria. Thus this part of Europe once 
more passed to the house of Habsburg. It soon, 
however, again became a possession of the Spanish 
crown. In the seventeenth century the country 
suffered with the decline of Spanish power, and also 
from the terrible wars with France and Holland, 
and at the Treaty of the Pyrenees, November 7, 
1659, a considerable extent of Spanish territory, 
and the provinces of Thionville and Artois, became 
incorporated with France. In 1668 France acquired, 
by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (May 2), other 
important possessions, including the fortress of 
Lille. About ten years later some of them were 
restored. Shortly afterwards, however, Valen- 
ciennes, Cambrai, Nieuport, and other towns were 
taken from Belgium, and only restored in part 
twenty years later at the Peace of Ryswick, Sep- 
tember 20, 1697. 

The War of the Spanish Succession (1702-1713) 
brought great hardships upon Belgium and the 
Netherlands. The field of battle was transferred 
after Blenheim from Germany to the Low Countries, 
and here were fought the famous engagements of 
Oudenarde and Ramillies. By the Treaty of Rad- 
stadt, March 6, 1714, when the great and disastrous 
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war was ended, the Netherlands, and therefore 
Belgium, was once more given to Austria. ’ 

The country, however, was not destined to enjoy 
peace for any long period, for the War of the Austrian 
Succession broke out, and Belgium once more 
became a pawn in the game. For a period of four 
years, from the outbreak of the war to the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, France overran and 
conquered almost the whole of the country, but at 
the Peace things were adjusted almost as before, 
and Austria once again took possession. 

It must be admitted that on the whole the Austrian 
rule of the country from the time of Charles V. 
compares very favourably with that of Spain; and 
no ruler was wiser, more pacific and more beloved 
of the Austrian house than the Empress Maria- 
Theresa. Her successor, the Emperor Joseph IL., 
was less happy in his methods, though possibly 
equally well-intentioned. He somehow or other 
offended the religious and other scruples of his | 
Flemish subjects, with the result that revolts 
occurred. He died in 1790, and_ his successor, 
Leopold II. of Austria, had scarcely succeeded in 
repressing the discontent when Belgium, invaded 
by the French Revolutionary forces, once more 
became a battlefield. 

The Revolutionary forces and then those of the 
Republic overran the country, and met with such 
success that Belgium was first elevated into the 
position of a separate Republic, with the Austrian 
yoke thrown off, and afterwards formally made 
over by Austria to France by the Treaties of Campo 
Formio and Lunneville. It was ultimately divided 
into departments and incorporated with the Empire 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. At the fall of the latter 
the country was placed once more under Austrian 
rule, but this not proving a success, by the Con- 
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gress of Vienna the southern provinces constituting 
Belgium were united with the northern into a single 
kingdom of the Netherlands, under the rule of 
William, Prince of Orange, known as William I., 
King of the Netherlands. 

The fact that in race and more especially in 
religion the two bodies now united were diametrically 
opposed was not promising for unity, and the new 
_kingdom thus formed did not endure. 

The Belgian portion of William’s subjects objected 
to Dutch rule and Dutch customs, and became 
possessed of the idea that Belgium was being made 
subservient to Holland. One grievance in par- 
ticular, which appears to have precipitated the 
agitation for separation, was the fact (as asserted 
by Belgium) that for its wealth and population it 
was inadequately represented in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The feeling was also expressed that the 
offices of state were given much more frequently 
to the Dutch than to the Belgians. Concessions, 
it is true, were from time to time somewhat ungra- 
ciously made ; but the Belgians remained dissatisfied 
and discontented. This feeling of antagonism 
eulminated in 1830, when it was shown by the 
Belgian deputies that the civil official classes were 
Dutch by a preponderance of about ten to one, 
whilst at the War Office in important posts the 
disproportion was about thirty to one. The Belgian 
Press took the matter up strongly; then there 
followed prosecutions of editors, publishers, journa- 
lists, prominent officials ; and popular leaders of the 
Pan-Belgian movement were exiled by the Nether- 
lands Government, or voluntarily fled the country 
to France, from whence they engineered the move- 
ment for the formation of Belgium into a separate 
kingdom. 

In July of the same year there came the Revolution 
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in Paris and the overthrow of Charles X. On 
August 25, a performance was given at the 
Théatre du Monnaie, Brussels, of the “ La Muette 
de Portici,’ which tells the story of the revolt of 
Naples under the leadership of Masaniello. A riot 
followed, the Government journal offices were 
attacked and pillaged, and a redress of the grievances © 
of Belgians demanded. The authorities of the 
Hague temporized, promised consideration, but 
actually did little, and a movement that commenced 
in a riot ended in a revolution. In September there 
were four days of fierce fighting in the streets of 
Brussels, and the Dutch soldiery were beaten and 
compelled to retreat. The appointment of a pro- 
visional government was at once proceeded with. 
Both Great Britain and France intervened, and 
after negotiations Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
was elected King of the Belgians, and made his 
triumphal entry into Brussels, the capital of the 
new kingdom, on July 19, 1831. The King of 
Holland still sought to rule Belgium, and war 
broke out on August 3. France sent 50,000 troops 
to the aid of the Belgians. The quarrel between 
the Netherlands and Belgium continued _ spas- 
modically until after a conference of the Powers 
held in London in 1839 although Holland had been 
prevailed upon to recognize the independence of 
Belgium by the pressure of the Powers, more especi- 
ally that of Great Britain, in 1832. 

Since that period Belgium has been governed 
with a full recognition on the part of her rulers of 
the liberties of the people, and with a Constitution 
modelled very considerably upon the lines of our 


own. 

Leopold I. had a long and prosperous reign, and 
it is a notable fact that when in 1848 Rear was 
convulsed by revolutions, his was one of the few 
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Continental thrones which remained unshaken. 
He was the uncle, and in her early years the adviser, 
of Queen Victoria, and as a truly constitutional 
monarch, in 1848, when revolution was rife and 
there were signs of discontent amongst a section 
of his own people, he came to the Assembly, and 
declared that he had been called to the throne of 
Belgium by the voice of the people, and should 
_they bid him go he would do so. He remained 
firm upon his throne when those of other monarchs, 
apparently more powerful than he, were tottering. 

He was succeeded in 1865 by his son (the late 
King of the Belgians), Leopold II., who, on 
August 22, 1853, had married the Princess Marie 
Henriette, daughter of the Archduke Joseph of 
Austria. He became in 1885 the sovereign of the 
Congo Free State, the maladministration of which 
brought obloquy upon the King and his officials. 
He died on December 17, 1909, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, the present King, Albert, who 
married Elizabeth, Duchess of Bavaria, in 1900. 

Under her three kings, since she has become a 
separate State, Belgium has prospered enormously. 
In Art, Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures she 
has taken and won for herself an important place 
in the ranks of European nations; quite, let it be 
added, out of proportion to her area and population. 
Before her, unless the menacing shadow of the 
German Eagle causes her material prosperity to be 
at first overcast, and then herself to be absorbed, 
the future is bright. The motto of Belgium— 
“L’Union fait la Force,’”—has hitherto proved 
apposite and true, and it may yet serve her once 
again in good stead. 


(16 ) 


CHAPTER II 
THE MEN AND WOMEN OF BELGIUM 


Ie average tourist sees little or nothing of the 

real life of Belgium, nor does he get in touch 
with the modes of thought which prevail, nor the 
intimate life of the people at large. For many Ostend, 
Bruges, and Ghent (the two latter often voted 
slow and uninteresting), Brussels, Antwerp, the 
Valley of the Meuse, and perhaps Liége, comprise, 
and often more than comprise, the ground covered, 
and even that is done at too rapid a rate to enable 
the travellers to acquire any real knowledge of the 
land or its people. 

Ostend is no more Belgium than Monte Carlo is 
France. ‘The true and most strenuous life of Belgium 
is lived in the solid, old-time mansions of the great 
towns, in the manufactories, which have made the 
country prosperous in the past as they do in the 
present ; in the coal-mines of ‘“‘ the Borinage,’ the 
steel and iron foundries of the Charleroi district ; 
in the fields of the fertile valleys such as those of 
the Meuse, Sambre, Scheldt and Lys; on the plains 
of West Fianders; and amid the beautiful forests 
of the Ardennes. In these one finds the ever varied 
types which go together to the making of a nation— 
fascinating studies of complicated humanity well 
worth the time which is necessary to comprehension. 

Belgium, although noted for its manufacturing 
industries, and with a population almost twice the 
density of that of the United Kingdom, as yet, in 
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spite of the decided movement of the population 
to the towns—which is, of course, one of the out- 
standing economic features of all modern civili- 
zation—remains largely a rural community. 

Belgium is a land of small owners, and is much 
divided up—one in ten of the population owning 
at least a plot—and there are practically no large 
landed proprietors such as are known in the United 
Kingdom. No less than 47 per cent. of the soil 
is owned or held by those whose holdings do not 
exceed a hundred acres. 

It will therefore be gathered that the peasant 
proprietors and their families play a not unimpor- 
tant part in the prosperity of the country at large. 
They, at all events, succeed in wresting, by the 
unceasing family labour of all sexes and ages, a yield 
from the land largely in excess of what is obtained in 
England. And for agricultural land in Belgium 
the price is nearly double as regards purchase or 
renting what it is with us. 

It would appear to the student that the wider 
ownership of land, and the consequently larger 
number of economical independent units in the 
population, has more than a little to do with the 
fact that the proportion of Belgian unemployed is 
considerably below what it is in Great Britain. 

A recent and a careful writer upon the subject* 
says of the agricultural labourer: ‘‘ While it lasts 
the lot of a Belgian labourer is not an enviable one.” 
But it should be explained that the term “ while 
it lasts”? has reference to the fact that a Belgian 
agricultural labourer has a far better chance of 
becoming an independent small holder than he 
would have in England. But, on the other hand, 


*< Land and Labour: Lessons from Belgium,” by B. 
Seebohm Rowntree. 
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the same writer thinks that it would be an exaggera- 
tion to refer in general terms to the life of a small 
holder as being one of incessant toil and unending 
slavery ; and taking this class as a whole the writer 
considers that their lot is decidedly superior to 
that of their English prototypes. 

No doubt the life of the average rural worker in 
Belgium is rendered harder from the fact that the 
wages are only about at the level which was attained 
here seventy years ago. And as Belgium has not 
yet adopted any system of compulsory education 
it is not much to be wondered at that the Belgians 
of the lower classes have not yet comprehended 
the virtues and power of combination; and that 
labour laws controlling all industries are sadly at 
fault, with the possible exception of those governing 
the work in Belgian mines ; and that the drink curse 
is even a greater evil than it is in the United Kingdom. 

For our own part, and from what we have seen of 
the Belgian agriculturists, we are not inclined to: 
take quite so gloomy a view as the writer we have 
quoted regarding their possible outlook upon life. 
As a general rule, they have struck us as being 
singularly contented with their lot, which, if a hard 
one from a manual point of view, is not without its 
advantages in that so many of them are working for 
themselves and reaping the greater part of the 
benefit that arises from their toil. In one respect 
all workers in Belgium have an immense advantage 
over their counterparts in England because of the 
splendid system of national transport which exists 
in their country, enabling the workers to live in 
healthy surroundings by reason of the very low 
railway fares which prevail; and the national 
afforestation which is always being carried out on 


a saree scale proves a very valuable factor in employ- 
ment, 
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To see virtue in the customs or the people of 
other lands is considered by some people to exhibit 
an unpatriotic spirit. But it is only those observers 
who look fairly and squarely at the virtues and vices 
which distinguish the people of other nations who 
can hope to arrive at a just or unbiased and critical 
estimate of the merits or demerits of a foreign land 
or people. 

' Belgium remains in one’s memory as a highly 
industrious as well as a great industrial nation, 
and its inhabitants as a people, who not only improve 
greatly upon acquaintance, but whose leading 
characteristics are such as go to prove them a solid, 
enterprising, and home-loving race. 

In considering some of the more common types 
of the men of the towns, it may not be out of place 
to commence with those gardiens de la paix, the 
policemen. We have seen in our own and in 
Parisian comic papers jokes regarding the size and 
conduct of the Belgian policeman, which in our 
ypinion, after watching them in the execution of 
heir duty, and having recourse to them in times 
£ difficulty or embarrassment, are for the most 
yart totally undeserved. As a general rule, he is 
ike his brother of the Paris streets, urbane, gentle 
ind courteous to women and children, and brave 
n the execution of his often perilous duties. He is 
jot, we admit, the same impressive, not to say 
aassive, individual that ‘‘ Robert’ in London is— 
he Belgians are a smaller race—but he is wonder- 
ally active and courageous. 

Another official with whom almost everyone who 
isits Belgium comes more or less in contact is the 
ostman. We are bound to confess that when 
vandering in the more out-of-the-way districts of 
selgium we have not found the postal arrangements, 
t all events regarding poste restante letters, invariably 
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satisfactory. Too often, indeed, there seems to be 
an indifference on the part of the postal officials to 
the prompt and safe delivery of communications 
and parcels lying “ to be called for.” But regarding 
the postman there is little but praise to be given. 
He seems possessed of but one idea, his work, which 
is the safe carriage and accurate delivery of the 
letters and packets entrusted to his care. For him 
it has been said, and we think justly, the most 
important thing upon these are not the addresses, 
but the names of the people for whom they are 
intended ; and the postman will take an infinitude 
of trouble to see that the right person ultimately 
receives the missive or parcel. As is the case with 
his English and French prototypes, the Brussels 
postman is generally possessed of an astounding 
memory; and the mere mention of a name, when 
any question as to identity or the actual person for 
whom a letter or other communication is intended, 
at the sorting tables of the Bureau Central des Postes, 
which stands in the sunny open Place de la Monnaie, 
is generally sufficient to ensure some postman or 
other giving the necessary information. He is 
usually an optimist, or at all events looks as though 
he were, for he has a pleasant smile for everyone. 

One of the customs which places an immense 
burden upon the postmen of Brussels and the staff 
of the Bureau des Postes is that of sending to all 
one’s friends a visiting card on New Year’s Day. 
A recent estimate states that nearly three millions 
and a half extra letters are in consequence of this 
practice posted and delivered in the capital alone. 
And few—save those posted without addresses, or 
refused by careful addressees because the senders 
have omitted to stamp them—statistics show, fail 
to reach their proper destination promptly. 

The organization of the Posts and Telegraphs in 
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Brussels strikes the stranger as admirable. Not 
only are there the usual facilities of street boxes 
at prominent points, but in the electric cars, which 
often are used to transport the postman from the 
Bureau Central to outlying districts, are letter- 
boxes into which one may place an express letter for 
a fee of twenty-five centimes for delivery, not only 
in the city and environs, but in any part of Belgium. 
The uniform charge of twenty-five centimes for 
whatever place the letter may be intended within 
the Kingdom of Belgium has doubtless done much 
to foster the custom of dispatching communications 
of any importance or urgency by this means. These 
boxes are cleared and the contents examined and 
sorted at the principal points d’arrét along the tram 
routes, and the contents promptly distributed and 
dispatched. 

There is one thing which all foreign residents 
and tourists should for their own comfort and 
reputation for generosity learn as speedily as possible. 
Most officials connected with the railways, or tram- 
ways, particularly the guards, collectors, and issuers 
of tickets, known as receveurs, look for little tips 
for services rendered. It is a national custom, 
and, however much the parsimonious foreigner may 
object to it from either motives of economy or from 
principle, it is wise to fall in with the almost universal 
practice. In Brussels, at all events, we have 
noticed that, except with very poor people using 
the trams or few remaining horse omnibuses, it is 
comparatively seldom the “fare” will take from 
the collector the five-centime piece (halfpenny) 
change which is often due on a tram fare. 

Before we describe some of the better-known 
types of the women of Belgium, it is well for us to 
remember that there are two distinct races, and in 
a measure these distinctions, to the casual observer, 
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are almost more marked than is the case with the 
men. 

The chief physical differences which strike one 
as distinguishing the Walloon from the Flemish 
women are that the former are of stouter build and 
of greater stature than the latter, who are fairer, 
and usually possess fresher complexions and colour- 
ing. But the Walloon women are not only bigger 
and taller, but generally present a very marked 
contrast to the Flemings, by reason of their darker 
hair and pale, though not often swarthy, com- 
plexions. Itis true that in Liége and Luxembourg 
and in some of the other districts one finds fair-haired 
Walloons, but as a general rule they are dark, whilst 
the Flemings are the opposite. 

The women of the latter race are more actively 
industrious and energetic. But the former have 
the advantage in possessing better heads for business, 
and are also generally superior as cooks and house- 
keepers. 

The women of both races are fond of bright- 
coloured clothing but the Walloons have the credit 
for possessing better and quieter taste, and of 
wearing their garments with greater effect and 
distinction. This love of colour is nowadays not 
so noticeable, however, in everyday life as it was, 
say, even twenty years ago, and Belgian women of 
the lower classes are seldom seen at their smartest 
save on Sundays or fétes, Then women who may 
be known to one as usually quite dowdy and ordinary 
in attire will blossom forth into bright colours, and 
will be smartened up to a wonderful extent, but at 
a same time will be generally dressed in good 
taste. 

After one has lived for any time in Belgium, and 
has come to know the people as they are, one recog- 
nizes that the women of the country are admirable 
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specimens of the two races, and are alike distin- 
guished for their industry, thrift, cleanliness, and 
capacity for hard work. 

Regarding their astonishing industry there can, 
we think, be no two opinions. Indeed, the first 
impression given to the foreigner when touring or 
residing in the country is that the women do the 
greater part of the work, and that in consequence the 
men seem to take things very easily. After a 
residence of some little time this opinion undoubtedly 
becomes modified by reason of the additional know- 
ledge one obtains regarding the subdivision of 
labour. But the longer one lives in Belgium, and 
the greater opportunities one has in coming in close 
contact with all classes of the community, the more 
is the opinion that women do their fair share of the 
work of the nation in every respect confirmed. 

In the larger towns quite as much as in the smaller, 
one finds the women folk at the head of most of the 
shops, whether they be the general stores of the 
country villages, or businesses of considerable size 
and importance. It is only in the large stores of 
the capital, and of such towns as Antwerp, Liége, 
Mons, Namur, and Ostend, that men play their 
usual part in the contro]. The women are, however, 
at any rate in country districts, largely helped in 
business by their children, and possibly, if they have 
parents living, by them. But it is in Belgium 
considered somewhat inappropriate, if not to say 
undignified, for an able-bodied man to simply mind 
a shop. In quite a number of cases the husband 
will seek employment of a more active nature outside 
the family business, which his wife will successfully 
conduct. 

The milkman is almost unknown in Belgium, and 
except fora few boys and lads who accompany 
their mothers or elder sisters, all the sellers and 
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carriers ot milk are women, who go round with their 
little carts and the brightly polished copper or brass 
milkcans which are so well-known to all tourists. 

A word may well be said regarding the excellent 
management of the Belgian dairy farms, and of the 
milk-supply. Inspections of the milkcarts and the 
milk are frequently held in most of the large towns 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the many 
regulations that exist for the proper conduct of 
the business are being duly carried out. Not only 
is the milk itself carefully tested, but the cans are 
examined to see that they are thoroughly clean, 
and in every respect in a state of good repair. The 
condition of the dogs and the harness by which 
they are attached to the carts also comes in for 
inspection, lest the former should not have been 
properly fed, and the latter should in any way 
chafe or gall the animals. 

Whatever one may think of the employment of 
dogs for the purpose of traction of milk and other 
small carts (and of course many humanitarians are 
strongly oppossed to the custom), there can be no 
doubt that as a general rule the animals are well 
and kindly treated, and their comfort is well looked 
after by the authorities. Of recent years the 
owners of each cart have been obliged to provide a 
small piece of carpet or sacking for the dog to lie 
upon when resting, and also a drinking bowl. 

Tn all towns a considerable number of inspectors 
are on the look out day by day, and are in the habit 
of stopping milk-sellers without notice, and testing 
the milk that is at that moment being sold. In 
consequence it is not at all a common practice in 
Belgium to adulterate the latter, either by water 
or in any other way. Not only is the adulteration 
punished by a considerable fine, but should the 
offence be repeated frequently the licence to sell is 
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promptly withdrawn, and this, of course, means 
the loss of livelihood. 

The dogs which are employed, particularly by the 
milk-sellers, are of a very powerful breed, and 
generally two are used to the larger types of carts. 
Dog traction is a very popular one in Belgium, and 
it is used not alone by the milk-women, but by a 
large number of laundresses, some of the bakers, 
and by the street vendors of vegetables, fruit, etc. 
Is is also employed on many farms for the lighter 
varieties of traction-work. 

Those who know Belgium and its people well will 
admit that one of the distinguishing features of its 
Government is the disinclination it has to touch 
“thorny ” subjects, or to introduce any legislation 
which is likely to be of a controversial or an unpopular 
type. There undoubtedly exists a general feeling 
that such laws may interfere with the unwritten 
rights or the customs of the people; and for this 
reason from time to time many legislative acts 
which would be for the betterment of the workers, 
human and animal,. have been merely suggested 
and then abandoned. Certainly until there is a 
strong agitation in favour of abolishing these chiens 
de trait nothing will be done. 

To return, however, to the women of Belgium. 
It may be claimed for them that they have the 
virtue of being early risers, and that they are also 
generally remarkable for their cheerful appearance 
and their great activity and briskness. Belgium, 
possibly from being so flat, and thus open to the 
invigorating winds which sweep southward across 
the North Sea, possesses a climate which is far less 
enervating than that of England. It may be for 
this reason that many of the Belgian housewives 
and other. workers have almost finished the chief 
part of their day’s work by the time that the average 
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English servant or housekeeper has thoroughly 
started upon hers. Some Belgian friends who were 
in England a little while ago remarked to the writer 
upon the difference of the climates. Over here they 
found as much difficulty in getting up by half-past 
eight in the morning as they had to rise three hours 
earlier in Brussels, or in the country districts of 
their native land. 

One of the most noticeable types of women, found 
more especially in the towns, is the patronne of the 
cafés or restaurants ; who may be the proprietress, 
or the wife, daughter or sister of the proprietor. 
As in France she sits or stands behind a kind of bar ; 
or in the larger or better class cafés sits in a glass- 
screened bureau from which she can observe the 
customers who enter and leave, and all that goes 
on. She is a very busy person indeed, for not 
only does she issue orders, and with her eagle eye 
detect any little slackness which may occur amongst 
the waiters, but the latter bring all the customers’ 
orders to her, and she calls them down speaking- 
tubes to the kitchen or to the wine cellars. Or, as 
is the case in some of the very modern and large 
restaurants, transmits them by telephone. 

The cafés are practically deserted until towards 
midday ; but as is the case in France, everything will 
be ready for business a little before noon, from 
which time onwards till about the middle of the 
afternoon the café or restaurant will generally be 
at its busiest. About three o’clock, however, if one 
enters one of these resorts, one will find the pro- 
prietor and his family, and a certain number of the 
waiters, sitting down to a comfortable meal at 
various tables. After an hour spent over lunch, 
partaken of in a leisurely way, preparations for the 
evening trade commence, and once more everything 
is movement and bustle. i 
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By five or six o’clock the patronne is back again 
in her place, and the daughters of the proprietor 
(if he has any) are also at their various posts prepared 
to superintend the meal or see to the wants of their 
customers. 

Dinners in the restaurants of most of even the 
larger Belgian towns are over by eight o’clock, a 
slightly earlier hour than is the case in Paris. Com- 
mencing at about half-past five or six, there is a two 
hours or two hours and a half rush of business, and 
then comes the slack time which intervenes between 
the last dinner and the first supper, after the theatres 
and places oi amusement have closed. Such suppers, 
however, are not nearly so popular in Brussels and 
other big towns of Belgium as is the case in Paris 
and London, and most of the late customers who 
turn into the cafés at half-past ten to half-past 
eleven at night, merely come there for a cup of 
coffee, a bottle of wine, or an ice, or a café glacé in 
the case of the ladies. A considerable number of 
whom, by the way, nowadays, are addicted to 
cigarette-smoking. — 

Towards eleven o’clock and even earlier in Brussels 
(and the same remark is applicable to most of the 
large towns) the crowd at the cafés, except in the 
case of a few special ones, begins to thin, and the 
patrons to find their way home to their flats in the 
region of the Midi, Avenue Louise, Quartier Leopold, 
or the Porte de Namur ; their villas in the Laeken 
or Molenbeek quarters; or even further afield in 
the suburbs. But although the great rush of café 
life is over rather earlier than it would be in Paris, 
the patronne still remains at her post chatting with 
belated customers, and prepared to look after the 
wants of any stray visitor who, by reason of a late 
arrival by train, or want of knowledge, of the 
eustoms which govern the hours of feeding in Belgium, 
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makes his appearance for supper after the greater 
number of the customers have departed. If he 
finds (as he will undoubtedly do) a less varied 
choice of plats at this late hour than he would in 
one of the Boulevard restaurants of Paris, at any 
rate, he will be sure of an atmosphere of cordial 
welcome, and that whatever he is served with will 
be well cooked and appetizing. 

The workgirls of Brussels who are employed in 
the large dressmakers’ and milliners’ shops are a 
type by themselves, just as is the case in Paris. 
They are equally neat, equally gai, equally indus- 
trious as their French sisters. And the Brussels 
midinettes who parade the streets in the neighbour- 
hood of the Boulevard Anspach, Place de la Monnaie, 
Place de Bronkere, and along the broad Boulevard 
du Midi during the half-hour they have for lunch 
towards noon give just the same touch of life, 
vivacity, and cheerfulness to the streets they frequent 
as do their sisters who pour out from the workrooms 
of the famous couturiéres of the Rue de la Paix, Rue 
du Rivoli, and Avenue de Opéra in Paris. It is 
astonishing, too, what a wonderful amount of 
pleasure these girls are able to extract from what 
must, after all, be a somewhat monotonous phase 
of existence. 

Living, as Belgians live—that is to say, as a rule 
considerably more simply and lightly than people 
of the same class in England—is certainly cheaper 
than in London. This is largely due to four cireum- 
stances. Firstly, the splendid supply of fresh fish 
which is always available in Brussels, brought from 
the not too distant sea-board off which there are 
some of the finest fishing grounds in Europe. 
Secondly, owing to the abundance of fresh vegetables 
and fruit grown on the outskirts of Brussels. 
Thirdly, to the general practice of buying most 
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fresh food stuffs in the open, market. Fourthly, 
to the economical use of all articles of food by the 
thrifty housewives and the well-trained domestic 
servants. 

In the months of June and July, to purchase fine 
black grapes from sixpence to eightpence a pound 
is no unusual thing, and vegetables—the freshest 
and best that one could come across—are propor- 
tionately cheap. Fish, too, is far cheaper than in 
London or Paris, if bought at the fish market near 
the Place St. Catherine, where also every kind can 
be obtained at a most reasonable rate. 

One should not forget the lace-makers who work 
not only in the large factories of Brussels and other 
great towns but who, many of them, make the 
beautiful fabrics, which are world-famous, in their 
cottages in the country districts on the outskirts 
of the large manufacturing and commercial cities. 
Of these we shall have something to say in another 
chapter, but in passing one may remark upon the 
skill and wonderful industry of the women and girls 
employed in the factories of the Capital. Seated 
for the most part in light and airy ateliers on low 
chairs, with their lace pillows attached to adjustable 
stands, and with hundreds of little thread-bobbins, 
which are shot deftly to and fro with bewildering 
swiftness across the “cushions,” they work from 
early morning often till late at night, in manu- 
facturing the varieties of fine and exquisite lace 
which have become famous the world over. 

_ The average wages amount to the not very con- 
siderable sum of £1 a week, the work commencing 
very soon after seven in the morning and continuing 
until between six and seven at night. Roughly a 
twelve hours’ day, with about an hour and a half 
taken out of it for meals and rest. 

Many writers who have only a slight acquaintance 
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with the inner lite of the Belgian people, and of the 
women and girls in particular, have created an 
impression in the minds of foreigners that Belgian 
women are devoted unduly to pleasure and mere 
amusement. This idea is erroneous, as the people— 
certainly as regards the women—are distinguished 
by a natural cheerfulness of disposition, and an 
aptitude for getting the best out of life. Our own 
experience of Belgian women of all classes leads 
us to think that they get comparatively little 
amusement when their great industry and the amount 
of hard .work they accomplish is taken into con- 
sideration. Indeed, a Belgian gentleman of some 
considerable official standing, told us quite recently 
that among the women of the lower, the middle, and 
the upper-middle classes, amusement forms a very 
small portion of their life, and that they are, in 
fact, supposed to find their chief pleasure in work 
and their various household duties. 

It is only, indeed, on féte days and other recog- 
nized holidays that the regular and unvarying toil 
of the lower-middle classes is abandoned for the 
time being for the purpose of obtaining a little 
recreation. Then at the Kermesses, and the fairs: 
which visit the country towns once or twice a year, 
one certainly finds the people abandoning them- 
selves to the amusement of the moment, and 
thoroughly enjoying themselves with a whole- 
hearted gaiety which is very pleasant to witness. 
Then, too, their best clothing—which at other 
times is carefully stored up in presses—will be worn 
with a distinction which is the more remarkable 
the lower the social scale in which the women happen 
to be. As we have before said, the Walloon women 
are distinguished as the better dressers, and although 
their menfolk are content with the peasant or 
bourgeois types of clothing (which are: singularly 
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undistinguished and very frequently ill-fitting), 
their womenfolk, on the other hand, will often be 
wearing such well-cut clothes, and these with such 
distinction as would not disgrace a Parisienne. 

The absence ot regular theatres in even many of 
the larger towns is a great indication of the lack of 
a love of pleasure which distinguishes most of the 
inhabitants of the provincial towns. During recent 
journeyings almost throughout the length and 
breadth of Belgium we were surprised to find in 
large towns of thirty and forty thousand inhabitants 
that the only forms of amusement discoverable of 
an evening were small orchestras in the cafés, and 
third-rate music-halls, chiefly patronized by soldiers 

and the lower middle-class, in garrison towns such 
as Mons. Cinematograph performances seemed 
everywhere in both the greater and the smaller 
towns to be the most popular form of dissipation in 
which the inhabitants indulged. 

In most of even the large provincial cities, people 
go to bed at what would be an unconscionably early 
hour in an English town of a similar size. There 
is little visiting between neighbours of an evening, 
most of it being done in the daytime, on Sundays or 
fétes. And although in the larger towns many of 
the middle-class men belong to “ clubs,” which meet 
at some central café for the purpose of gossip, 
dominoes, billiards, or cards, generally the wives 
and daughters remain at home quietly sewing. 

As a matter of fact, the Belgians are a distinctly 
domestic and home-keeping race, and it may not be 

‘Known to all that the saying ‘“‘ East, West, Home’s 
best” is not, as so many people suppose, of American 
or English origin, but of Flemish. 

One very remarkable feature distinguishing Bel- 
gian women as a race from others is that this love 
and adaptability for domesticity characterizes not 
B 
: 

. 
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only the Jower class and lower-middle class but the 
upper-middle class women. The “ society ” woman 
who is respectable and the women whose husbands 
have by business ability and industry made large 
fortunes, and who may be described as rich men, 
lead very much the same type of life—dull, many 
people may think it—as is led by their humblet 
sisters. Of course, greater wealth enables them tc 
dress better, and when living in such towns as 
Brussels, Antwerp, or Liége to visit places of amuse 
ment more frequently, and to take a longer summet 
holiday either at les bains de mer or in neighbouring 
countries—France, Switzerland, or Germany ; but 
the life they lead is very much the same as that o 
their humbler sisters. 

Society in Brussels is of a much more quiet anc 
unostentatious character than that of London, Paris 
or Berlin. There is an absence of the rush anc 
turmoil ; the multifarious engagements, and feverisl 
pursuit of pleasure which distinguishes what i 
known as “ high life ” in the capitals we have named 

Unlike her French and English sisters of th 
middle class, the Belgian women will prefer to hav 
one or two really good costumes, to a number whicl 
are tawdry and showy rather than really serviceabl 
and smart. Her ordinary dress is always distin 
guished rather for simplicity and usefulness and ai 
element of style than for novelty and elaboratior 
Her two or three good dresses will be worn whe 
they can be shown to advantage—that is to say 
when shopping, making calls, visiting places c 
amusement, and on Sundays—and will be ver 
carefully preserved when not in wear, so tha 
generally they remain fresh and smart until a chang 
of fashion has made a change of garment desirable. 

The position and life of the women of Belgiu 
strike the observer as being on the whole singular! 
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happy, because of the heartwhole interest which 
they one and all appear to throw into their domestic 
and other duties and affairs. Certainly, whether 
they be the manageresses of shops, the proprietresses 
of restaurants and hotels, the workgirls in dress- 
makers’ and milliners’ establishments, in lace 
factories or glove factories, the milk-women, or 
those who are best described as farm labourers, the 
little shopkeepers of the small provincial towns, or 
the pit-girls of the “‘ Borinage,” they all appear to 
esteem labour as part of their natural existence, and 
to work with an energy and whole-heartedness that 
might well be copied by the women of some other 
countries. 

The domestic servants, who form a considerable 
class of themselves in Belgium, are, we have been 
told by those who employ them, generally admirable. 
A good cook is the rule rather than the exception, 
and if the domestic is merely a maid-of-all-work she 
may be depended upon to work industriously from 
five or six in the morning till eight or nine at night 
for quite moderate wages, requiring not her evening 
a week and half Sunday out, but contented if she 
has one evening every fortnight or three weeks. On 
these occasions she enjoys herself, either by walking 
out with her young man, or attending some dance 
or other form of simple amusement at one of the 
numerous club-rooms which exist in most of the 
large, and in many of the small, provincial towns. 
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CHAPTER IIT 
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SOME SEASIDE TOWNS AND LIFE ON THE “ PLAGES”” 
AS’ the Dover-Ostend mail-boat draws in towards the 
land on its way across the North Sea, long before 
the harbour mouth at Ostend, with its narrow water- 
way and two long estacades or piers known as the Esta- 
cade de l’Est and Estacade de l’Ouest, is distinguish- 
able the huge hotels on the digue which appear grey 
or gleaming white as the sun is obscure or shining 
become visible, like an irregular row of teeth of | 
some huge sea monster cast upon the low-lying shore. 

The summer life at Ostend is the life of fashionable, 
idle, and in a measure strenuous, Europe crushed 
into an area of a few hundred metres deep and three 
or four kilometres long. Here in Ostend vice and 
virtue are in a sense segregated, though such is not 
the case in most of the great palaces of hotels which 
rear proud fagades along the marvellous digue, and 
gaze out with many window-eyes over the changeful 
expanse of the open sea. Everyone has heard of 
the price one has to pay in these huge caravanserais 
of luxury. Stories are apt to be exaggerated, but 
still during the short season of les bains de mer one 
need have a deep purse and a light heart to “ put up ” 
at some of them we mention. 

At the back of the town, in the by-streets near 
the Parc Leopold, and in the quarter set in from the 
sea near the Hippodrome, are the “‘ family ” hotels, 
and “ pensions,” where good cooking and a reasonable 
amount of comfort costs little more than at Hastings, 
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Brighton, or Bournemouth during the summer 
months when the town-weary flock to the borders 
of the sparkling sea. 

Ostend just out of and just in the season, is a 
marvellously different place. At the commence- 
ment of July, this exotic city by the Northern sea 
is about to put on its mantle of transient gaiety. 
The great white hotels along the wide and the as yet 
_almost unpeopled digue are cleaned and repainted, 

and furbished up ready for the coming of the cos- 
mopolitan crowd which two or three weeks later 
will pack the Splendide, Ocean, and Royal Palace, 
and other huge caravanserais to repletion, throng 
the sea-front, invade the Kursaal, and appear at 
night in the shop-window-like restaurants which 
form the ground floors of most of the great hotels. 

As August approaches, it is towards Ostend that 
the motor cars of Grand Dukes (whose visits, by 
the way, seem inseparable from temporary alliances 
and scandals) and plutocrats will be speeding from 
the Russian frontier and European capitals ; while 
trains de luxe bring lesser folk to their annual “ rest ”’ 
at les bains de mer. The costly round of daily 
pleasure—which can be made to deplete the coffers 
of a Croesus—is about to commence. In no similar 
resort in the world, possibly, is a day of pleasure so 
elaborately planned by its votaries as at Ostend. 
There is the etiquette of each hour, and each amuse- 
ment has its proper time. Bathing, horse-racing, 
“le lawn tennis,” and croquet at the Club or on 
the plage, golf, gambling in the Club Privé at the 
Kursaal, and at other resorts ; dancing, music, balls, 
epicurean feeding in private or in public—in the 
softly lighted “‘ cabinets particuliers’ of Maxim’s 
and other restaurants, or the great glass windows 
of the huge hotels—all have their proper hours. 
And sleep ? Well, one gets it as one may. 
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Holiday-makers, many of them, are early astir. 
It arouses no comment in the mind of the com- 
missionnaire at an hotel to be told to wake English 
or French visitors at six or half-past, even though 
they may not have come in from Maxim’s, the 
Casino, Club Privé, the Scala Music Hall, or the 
famous Grand Café de la Terrasse, which somewhat 
grandiloquently and inaccurately announces itself 
on its menu card as “le plus vaste Music Hall du 
Littoral,” till an hour well past midnight. At the 
early hour we have mentioned of an August morning 
the digue will be almost deserted ; here and there 
one finds a solitary figure gazing out over the grey 
sea, which is veiled by a slight pearly haze, and the 
old-ivory-tinted strand, which at low tide is one 
wide expanse, corrugated here and there by the 
lazily receding tide. Along the digue may be also 
seen couples or small groups of early risers bound 
for the plage, with more or less efficient shrimping- 
nets over their shoulders in imitation of the real 
pécheurs and pécheuses who will have been out since 
grey dawn broke in the east. 

“On to the plage and shoes off” is the word. 
Along the edge of the lazily retreating or incoming 
tide one meets isolated paddlers or family parties. 
Women and girls who later in the day will display 
the elaborate and beautiful toilettes of Paris, 
Brussels, and Viennese couturiéres upon the digue, 
the race-course, or in the wide grounds of the Royal 
Palace Hotel, are now in bathing costumes, or with 
discarded or tucked-up petticoats, boldly displaying 
lingerie and shapely limbs flecked with glistening 
drops of salt water. For in the early hours of the 
day, when Ostend itself is mostly still sleeping 
after the fatigues of the previous night, it is the 
unconventional note which marks what life there is 
upon the silvery sable and in the shallows where 
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prawns and shrimps dart swiftly. Dainty indeed 
are these paddling pécheuses, with the “ trail of 
the amateur” in their delicate laces and elaborate 
lingerie as much as in their often ridiculously in- 
adequate toy shrimping-nets and creels. But they 
get plenty of fun out of these early morning expe- 
ditions, and a bracing-up in the cool air to fit 
them for the toil of pleasure of the just-broken day. 
Ten o’clock on a morning of sunshine, with a deep 
blue vault of sky above, and stately sailing argosies 
of fleecy white clouds, and the sea ultramarine or 
the colour of absinthe, as it may be, of a depth 
almost unfathomable, or shallow with the white 
sand shining up through it. The yellow plage in 
front of the great hotels upon the now-thronged 
digue is already thick with crowds of eager bathers. 
There is a long queue at the chilet-like bureaux 
set up against the sea-wall, where tickets for the 
cabines are to be obtained and costumes and towels 
procured. Even around the further chalet, where 
the provident deposit watches, rings, money, and 
any other valuables, there is quite a small crowd. 
There is no disorder, for people at Ostend, eager 
though they may be to get in the water, seem to 
realize that they have the morning before them, 
and good-nature matches the smiling sky above. 
Already many of the hundreds of machines, which 
when not in use are drawn up in serried rows along 
the plage, are lumbering their way down to the 
water’s edge. As they sway across the sand into 
the sea, where their huge black wheels churn up 
the lapping tide, they form delicate notes of colour ; 
pink, saffron, French grey-blue, rose, orange, red, 
pale blue, dark blue applied to their square-looking 
- wooden bodies in bars or stripes of varying widths. 
The carved ridges and finials upon the famous 
cabines de luxe cutting the horizon line sharply. 
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A very little while later and the sea is literally alive 
with bathers, and the morning scurry for machines 
and reversions of machines commences. Late 
comers are now so eager to secure cabines that they 
wade into the water, and mount upon the tail- 
boards or steps of in-going vehicles to secure “ next 
turn.” 

In the water is now a gay and laughing throng. 
Cameras are busy. The professional photographer, 
who during the few short weeks of the season coins 
money by taking snapshots of the bathers at prices 
varying from fifty centimes for one proof, a franc 
for three, and double those amounts, is busy impor- 
tuning all and sundry. The dainty Parisienne from 
some well-known music hall or theatre, whose 
costume is brief, black, and lace-topped; the 
*“ society”? woman who wears a silken swimming 
suit of a tightness which outrivals the famous 
breeches of the French King Louis ; the little work- 
girl, in a smart home-made suit of a Neapolitan 
fisherboy type; the fat German hausfrau, with her 
equally stout daughters; the exquisitely dressed 
demi-mondaine who has had her silk or serge costume 
from Doucet or Worth especially designed by an 
equally famous fashion artist; and the American 
or English girl who seeks still to preserve the extreme 
proprieties by a serviceable costume of black or 
blue or red serge trimmed severely with white braid ; 
the fat man—whose balloon-like contours cause the 
irreverent amongst the crowd lining the shore along 
the water’s edge to address the query as to when 
he is going to ascend ; the thin man who is advised 
by the same irreverent jokers not to cut anyone 
when he bobs up against them ; the wasp-like bather 
who dons a gorgeous yellow and black striped 
costume ; the dandy who fancies something in green 
and yellow ; the man who wears a quartered flannel 
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shirt like that of a footballer; and white flannel 
knickerbockers; the serious swimmer, who at 
Ostend can scarcely ever hope to be permitted to 
swim; are one and ail importuned to have their 
photographs taken. Many succumb to the blandish- 
ments of the man in white ducks, who trudges about 
in the water all morning long with the familiar 
camera on a tripod, surmounted with a black velvet 
focusing cloth. The results of his labours will be 
ready for approval the same night or early next 
morning, and as everyone is in a good-humour in 
the sea at Ostend they can scarcely fail to please. 

The fact that a photograph is about to be taken 
seems to be transmitted by some mysterious system 
of wireless telegraphy all along the beach, and the 
crowd of idlers at once concentrates upon the spot. 
The victims who may be posing astride the wheel 
or roof of their machine, or more decorously seated 
upon or leaning against the tailboard or steps, are 
the cynosure of several hundreds of pairs of eyes. 
Everyone in the crowd comments good-humouredly 
upon the costume and figures of the bathers (especi- 
ally those of the ladies) who are being “ taken.” 
The ordeal is, indeed, so severe a one that we have 
known the victims decamp and rush back into the 
sea without leaving their names or addresses with 
the operators. 

Then the little crowd straggles away again along 
the water’s edge in search of some other sensation. 
The daring pranks of some Parisienne or demi- 
_mondaine; a boisterous game of hide and seek 
between the machines; the arrest on suspicion of 
some possibly entirely innocent foreign bather who 
has forgotten the number and location of his machine, 
and who has indiscreetly gone up the steps and 
peered into some other in the vain hope of identi- 
fying his own particular clothing. He is denounced 
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by the occupants of the machine to the gendarmes 
of the plage, and as he can usually speak no language 
save his own finds himse:f in a tight corner. All 
these episodes provide that element of excitement 
always present, or at least latent, in a Continental 
crowd. 

The approach of the luncheon hour sees a rapid 
incoming of bathers to the machines now thick upon 
the edge of the water. Long before this, however, 
the élégantes who patronise those luxurious bathing 
machines known as cabines de luxe, which, with 
extra fees to the bathing women, to the sauvetage 
men, and to the men who drive the horse which 
hauls the cabine seaward and then shoreward, cost 
the user close upon fifteen francs for the morning 
bathe, have come out of the water to perform their 
elaborate toilet arts, which frequently made more 
or less in view of the beach audience are not much 
less frequently finished upon the steps of the machines 
themselves. 

By a little after mid-day there is a constant and 
ever increasing stream of people flowing from the 
beach up on to the digue, along it to the restaurants 
of the town, or into the great hotels which tower 
many storied and pearly white or grey above the 
plage. ‘The luncheon hour is not usually a long one 
at Ostend. There is so much to be done afterwards. 

During the season few days pass without some 
racing of one kind or another at the Hippodrome ; 
tennis matches in the grounds of the Royal Palace 
Hotel or at the Lawn Tennis Club ; or a delightful 
Children’s Ball, Bataille des Fleurs, or other social 
function at the Kursaal. To these everybody who 
is anybody goes. A French writer has declared 
that “the Grand Stand at the Hippodrome on a 
race day is a parterre of multi-tinted delightful 
human flowers. . . . Amid this throng of exquisitely 
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dressed women, the perfume from whose dresses 
mingles on the breeze, there runs a frisson of excite- 
ment as the flag falls and the fleet-footed racers get 
away. An excitement which grows in intensity as 
the horses, small and ant-like in the distance, round 
the corner and come into the straight. A sob goes 
up as they pass the post, either in a group of shining, 
fleeting animals or in a procession.” 

Between the races the stand is almost deserted 
for the pesage, for the shade of the stand, for the 
café. ‘There is a Babel of languages; but there is 
an undercurrent of English and American. Pretty 
and smart girls, who speak through their noses, 
confess their losses to indulgent ‘“ poppers,” and 
serious-looking and severely-gowned Englishwomen 
compare notes, and discuss the horses and the next 
race with familiarity and acumen. 

When the last race has been run there is the 
general exodus. Hundreds of the more fashionable 
go to the pleasant grounds of the neighbouring hotel 
for ‘five o’clock,” others to the Club, hundreds 
take the trams to Middelkerke and back ; thousands 
stroll along the digue slowly towards the harbour 
mouth, and thereby get an appetite for dinner. 

A couple of hours later the mondaimes and demi- 
mondaines, the “ society’? women of all nations, 
will have once more changed their dresses, and the 
smart and elegant toilettes seen on the race-course 
and at “‘ five o’clock”’ will have given place to the 
magnificent evening-dresses, which represent le 
dernier cri in fashionable extravagance. 

As the dinner hour approaches, the digue becomes 
thronged with crowds who do not dine, or who have 
dined early in order that they may come and gaze 
at the diners in the shop-window-like restaurants 
of the great hotels. In these one sees gathered, 
within a foot of the open or closed windows (as the 
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night may warrant), the well-dressed English- 
woman, the smart American, the chic Parisienne, 
and the elegant Viennese, with a sprinkling of 
women of the theatres and music halls of most 
European capitals, who in ultra-décolletée gowns and 
large hats sit at the window-tables and laugh at the 
often caustic comments of the good-natured crowd 
of onlookers. 

Not much before nine these diners take their 
way along the digue to the Kursaal, where one of 
the finest orchestras in Europe, whose musicians 
possess portentously expansive shirt-fronts, has 
been already for an hour or so interpreting the 
masterpiece of musical composers ranging from 
Mozart, Beethoven, Gounod, and Wagner to Sullivan, 
Costa, Waldteufel, Strauss, and Lehar. Others will 
drop in at the Theatre Royal, or at the Scala Music 
Hall, where there is usually a smart “ revue” with 
a risqué “book,” or a ballet notable for pretty. 
women and daring costumes. 

Towards midnight, after the music-hall and 
theatre, there will be a flow of people, not yet tired 
with the amusements of an Ostend day, to the 
brilliantly lighted and gay Grand Café de la Terrasse. 
Here, in the season, from seven o’clock onwards, 
until one almost begins to think of dawn, will be 
gathered a truly cosmopolitan throng, grouped at 
scores of small tables for two or four or more persons, 
listening to an excellent orchestra of scarlet-clad 
musicians, whose répertowre comprises excerpts from 
all modern operas and musical plays, classical 
selections, and original compositions of native and 
foreign composers. 

But, after all, Ostend does not consist entirely of 
digue, huge hotels, and the brilliant and expensive 
gaiety of its fashionable visitors. There is much 
to interest the quieter type of visitor in the life of 
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the older portion of the town, in the back streets 
behind the colossal hotels. 

Indeed, in these by-ways, in the market, and on 
the quays of the harbour may be found many 
interesting and picturesque peeps and sights such 
as artists love. Among others, vistas of shipping, 
fishing-boats with rust-red sails, and with smoke- 
blue and tanned nets triced up to dry ; quaint little 
_ dog-drawn milkearts with shining brass cans, and 
the old women who so frequently trudge alongside 
of them with quaint Flanders caps and wooden 
sabots; whilst the market-women of the Marche 
aux Herbes, the fishermen of the quays and Marche 
aux Poissons near the New Basin, the seamen of the 
docks, and the country-folk who flock into the 
town in all the glory of best clothes and spotless 
caps on Sundays and fétes, are picturesque and 
quaint. 

Along the Belgian littoral, both east and west of 
Ostend, are scattered several seaside resorts, to 
which come year. by year visitors in increasing 
numbers. None are so noted as their great sister, 
and the cost of living and fashionableness decreases 
the further one gets east or west of Ostend itself. 

A delightful place is Blankenberghe, which lies 
some thirteen miles to the east of Ostend, with a 
quaint harbour, and a fine digue. To reach it, what 
better way than a walk along the coast, amid the 
sand-hills in the bracing air which comes off the sea 
even on a hot day? But for those to whom the 
enterprise would seem too adventurous there is 
the tramway, and for more energetic mortals the 
fine cycling and motor road now connecting the 
two towns. 

Set amid the sand-hills as one spins along, one 
comes across the outposts of resorts to be, or of 
those already in the making, in the shape of quaintly 
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designed villas, each with its garden space of yellow 
sand, in which trees and flowers are being coaxed 
to grow with all the faith that seems to possess 
the Belgian gardener and proprietor on this stretch 
of sandy coast. Bathing, golf, and lawn tennis 
seem to be the staple amusements when one has 
referred to the desperate battle with the sand that 
amateur and other gardeners seem always to be 
waging. From balconies and window-sills of these 
villas flutter not flags of welcome, as the short- 
sighted stranger might imagine as he glides along 
in motor, train, or on his bicycle. The red, blue, 
grey, green, turquoise, white, black and orange 
banners are but the bathing costumes of the in- 
habitants hung out to dry! Prosaic explanation 
of so triumphal a possibility. 

Blankenberghe proves charming on acquaintance. 
At the back of the town lies the little Bassin or 
harbour into which the hundred or so of fishing- 
boats run through a narrow neck of sea between the 
jetties in bad weather. The front of the town is on 
the digue, with a network of quaintly narrow and 
somewhat ill-paved streets stowed away in the rear 
some twenty feet below its level. The charming 
villas and huge hotels which stretch for more than a 
mile along the digue form a satisfactory and imposing 
barrier to the seas which, when the north-east 
or north winds blow, rush in montainous masses of 
water and foam across the wide expanse of sandy 
shore. 

Just the same life goes on along the plage as at 
Ostend. Only the ladies’ bathing costumes are 
more decorous, and Blankenberghe has its ‘‘ Rotten 
Row” along the fine stretch of sand from the 
Estacade towards Zee-Brugge. Near the Estacade 
on fine days are a score of horses, ponies, and mules 
for hire, and they find many patrons. Even a 
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donkey-ride at Blankenberghe is modish, and gay 
parties of horsemen and horsewomen gallop and 
amble over the widely stretching yellow sands on 
fine afternoons. Riding-habits appear to be only 
de rigueur for the early morning gallops of serious 
equestrians, and the same may be said regarding the 
attire of the men. Later in the day, “free and 
easy ” is the style; muslin dresses, drill costumes, 
serge coats and skirts for the ladies. Tennis 
flannels, ‘‘ Norfolk” knickerbocker suits (with or 
without gaiters) and even yachting attire, for the 
men ! 

Eastward, along the coast, lies the little town 
and pleasant plage of Heyst, on which brown-sailed, 
bluff-bowed trawlers run in calm seas to discharge 
their catch. 

Heyst, we were compelled to come to the con- 
clusion, is inaptly named. It is delightful, tranquil, 
even slow. It is in its infancy of development. 
lt is distinctly in no hurry. It is a place to which 
the quiet folk have been driven by the incessant 
stir, gaiety, and life of Ostend, and the less mere- 
tricious (but now too formal) joys of Blankenberghe. 
It has a digue of its own, somewhat irregular of 
surface in places as yet; and a fine stretch of plage, 
sand-dunes cemented together with coarse grass 
and heather-like growth, and there are quite good 
hotels, as we found out, and moderate charges. 
But Heyst has yet to be. Along the unsophisti- 
cated front wander gipsy musicians, and a fiddler 
makes a good living by playing for coppers outside 
the villas and hotel windows. But these things are 
the evidences of tranquillity and not of fashion, of 
delight and not of grandeur. Here come yearly an 
increasing number of English visitors. Indeed, the 
language of the plage during the bathing hour 
seemed chiefly one’s native tongue, and that odd 
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experimental French of people practising. Here 
and there a Teutonic outline would appear clad in 
all its rotundity of male or female form in protesting 
bathing costume. But Heyst seemed to us quite 
English in all save its architecture, its fisher-folk, 
and somewhat solitary cabman. 

A little way along the coast, reached by one of 
the better class of Belgian roads with a good cycling 
track running alongside it, and one impinges upon 
the Dutch frontier. Knocke is to Heyst what 
Blankenberghe is to Ostend. It is just the same 
little distance—in proportion—down the scale of 
fashionableness. Knocke is year by year obtaining 
more and more support from English visitors. It 
is a quaint place—the sand lies in its main street of 
approach—where flourish pensions teeming with 
children who greet one with shouts of welcome as 
one cycles by. 

One should see Knocke in sunset glow. Then the 
little place, with its windmill, its fields which lie at: 
the back behind the dunes, its white cottages, its 
straggling street, its air of unconsidered planning, 
is really beautiful. And the fisherfolk, both men 
and women, are picturesque and virile; and some 
of the girls really handsome. Knocke, quaint and 
struggling to evolve into a resort, is just the place 
for tired folk, and children, for whom the yellow 
sands and lapping waves, and sea and sky are ever 
new. All these things are found at Knocke, as yet 
not spoiled by too much of human contact. 

From Knocke it is but a matter of ten miles or 
so to Sluys. The quaint old stranded seaport, with 
its irregular mass of houses and fourteenth-century 
belfry, the town now only connected with the sea 
by canal. 

To hark back westward of Ostend along the sea- 
coast there is less to interest one. One finds some 
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miniature Ostends—Mariakerke, Middelkerke, West- 
ende, Nieuport, and La Panne—but if one except 
the two last none of them have the charm of 
Blankenberghe, Heyst, or Knocke, or the pictur- 
esqueness of the latter. 

Mariakerke is now a suburb of Ostend itself, 
having been incorporated with its great neighbour 
ten years or more ago. The ride along the beauti- 
_fully-paved digue is one to delight the heart of 
cyclist, though to trudge it may make weary the 
feet of pedestrian. There is nothing of interest in 
the new Mariakerke to which one comes. It consists 
of hotels, pensions, and villas one or two streets 
deep along the sea-front stretching out, as it were, 
importuning hands to Ostend. ut a picturesque 
bit of old Mariakerke lies half hidden behind the 
sand-dunes, consisting of a quaint towered church 
and a group of red-roofed dwellings of fisher-folk 
and small farmers. As one speeds along this incom- 
parable beach-fringed coast with the salt sea air 
banishing fatigue and ennui, one comes to the 
bains de mer of Middelkerke, with its hotels and 
villas set on top of the sand-dunes. Middelkerke 
boasts a Kurhaus ; but, although some fashionable 
folk resort to the little town, they seem to slough 
the trappings of convention and the toilettes of the 
boulevards. As one approaches the first houses 
upon the little digue one passes the lonely cabin in 
which is housed the watchman of the submarine. 
cables, one of the arteries of commerce traversing 
the bottom of the North Sea. A little thing and 
the communication of nations is cut. One man to 
watch the wire along which passes almost each 
moment throughout the twenty-four hours of each 
day the news of nations and commercial transactions 
involving great issues. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ALONG OLD ROADS IN WEST FLANDERS AND HAINAULT 
TO COURTRAI 


“THE road to Nieuport (“‘ ville’ not “ bains ’’) along 

which we sped in the dusk of a July evening, 
with the fields going a grey-green in the fading light, — 
and the white-walled cottages looking almost ghostly 
set amid the environing pastures, is not a too ex- 
cellent one. The cyclist track proved to be worn 
into holes, which a sharp shower or two that had 
swept inland from the sea had filled. But the 
air was fresh with just a touch of salt in it, and the 
scent of the earth good. Just as dusk was falling: 
we reached the canal stretching like a silver-grey 
ribbon eastward to join the one to distant Bruges. 
Then, on the other hand, a vista of the Yser was 
caught on its way to the sea at Nieuport-Bains, 
with barges and fisher-craft making up it to their 
berths alongside the wooden quays, where several 
steamers lay bulking large in the faint yellow evening 
light. 

It was a quaint town into which we rode. A 
place of unexpected culs-de-sac ; ill-paved for the 
most part and already half-asleep, though the hour 
was but nine or thereabouts. 

Nieuport is one of those strange, almost dead 
townlets which lie scattered so thickly in West 
Flanders. It has a past; its present is peaceful 
and untroubled ; its future—who can tell 2 Nieu- 
port Bains has drawn away so many of those who 
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used to frequent it, for even artists nowadays (so 
we learned) “paint at Nieuport and sleep at 
Nieuport-Bains.” But those to whom an old Flemish 
seaport has attractions the newer Nieuport will 
not seduce. There is not a little of interest and 
much that is picturesque in the life of Yser, into 
which, with the flowing tide, steal red-sailed fishing- 

craft, and cargo steamers of some considerable 
' tonnage to discharge their burdens of fish, timber, 
cement, coal, or bricks alongside the wooden quays. 
The Nieuport fishermen, too, are a fine and hardy 
and picturesque race, such as painters love, and the 
“fine ladies of fashionable Nieuport-Bains,”’ when 
they visit the older town, regard with scarce con- 
cealed admiration. 

In the narrow streets, ill-paved and undulating 
strangely, which lead from the quays to the grass- 
grown Market Place, where are many quaint old 
houses, several of the larger—old-time mansions 
when Nieuport was a place of note—are surrounded 
by picturesque, old-fashioned gardens, and shut 
in by crumbling walls. Through a gap in one of 
these we caught sight of a garden rich in colouring, 
where roses red and yellow, and pink, and white 
were blooming; jasmine was climbing over an 
arbour; and sunflowers and hollyhocks flourished 
statelily. And almost clinging to the skirts of 
this bower of colour and fragrance were hovels 
scarcely fit for the habitation of men and women, 
made malodorous by the fish which were threaded 
_ on skewers and hung in the windows to dry, or upon 
strings in the rooms of the houses themselves. Al- 
most every house of the poorer sort seemed to be a 
fish-curing establishment upon a small scale. It 
was evidently one of the “features ” of the place. 

Along one of the switchback streets one reaches 
the wide Market Place, deserted on all the days 
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we have seen it, save for an occasional pedestrian, 
or a wandering motor, which, bound for Nieuport- 
Bains, had lost its bearings. Of the old ninth- 
century castle fortress, which did good service 
against the aggressive Normans in long-past times, 
not a trace remains. But near by this Market 
Place, in which apparently markets are no longer 
or seldom held, stand the fifteenth-century Cloth 
Hall, and the massive baroque bell tower of long 
ago. The outside of the ancient and fine Gothic 
church, which is also on the Market Place, has a 
sadly neglected air. Even the trees that stud what 
was perhaps once an enclosed churchyard seem 
uncared for, and look as though they had been the 
sport of the fierce North Sea wind, though affording 
a welcome shade. But within the building, which 
we fancy many are, from the unprepossessing 
exterior, deterred from entering, there are some 
treasures which will reward the curious. Among 
them is a beautiful example of Renaissance screens, 
and an ancient rood-loft. It is not the original 
one, of which the doorway and the attached shafts 
at the side of it remain, but the old Gothic design 
was followed. Upon the central panel of the 
projecting ambon there is a standing figure of the 
Saviour, with His right hand uplifted and His left 
clasping an orb. In the niches on either side are 
figures of the Apostles, each separated by very 
chaste composite pillarets. 

There are two interesting altarpieces on either side 
of the entrance, one representing the Trinity with 
the figure of our Lord seated and crowned with 
thorns, and holding the reed in His hand ; with the 
Holy Spirit in the form of a dove hovering in the 
clouds. Above all is the figure of the Eternal 
Father, represented as an aged man with out- 
stretched hands. A work which cannot fail t6 
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arouse interest in the minds of all those for whom 
antiquity and ecclesiastical relics have a charm. 

The subject of the other altarpiece is Our Lady 
of Seven Dolours, and represents the Holy Mother 
seated with her breast pierced by seven swords in 
conventional manner. Over her hovers a dove 
encircled by rays. 

Competent authorities incline to the belief that 
the screen, the tabernacle for the Reserved Sacra- 
ment, and other furniture, were placed in the church 
at about the same period (probably somewhere in 
the early half of the fifteenth century), to take the 
place of others which had been destroyed, possibly 
at the time of one of the sieges of the town, or 
during an outburst of iconoclastic zeal such as took 
place in our own land during the dominance of the 
Puritans. 

The choir stalls, which are very tasteful, should 
not be overlooked, and there is some passable 
stained glass, and several ancient tombs. 

The Hotel de Ville contains some pictures, a few 
of which are interesting as, at least, reputed examples 
of the early Flemish school. Of the Templar’s 
Castle nothing but the donjon remains; the rest 
was destroyed more than five centuries ago, when 
the Ghent burghers and the English joined forces 
and burned the town. 

Fewer folk even than those visiting Nieuport go 
to quaint, dull Furnes, which only seems to awaken 
into semblance of active life on the last Sunday in 
July of each year, as it has done since the twelfth 
century. Then takes place that great procession, 
to view which come the butterflies of Ostend, the 
burghers of Bruges, Ghent, Courtrai, Tournai, and 
other towns, and the country-folk from far and wide. 
Through the ancient streets of Furnes, which for 
the rest of the year are frequented by few aliens, 
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marches the great procession of members of the 
““Confrérie de la Sodalité,” in costume depicting 
the Story of the Passion. It is an impressive sight, 
and those who are in the crowded streets, or amid 
the throng in the quaint old Grande Place, will not 
easily forget the experience. 

In the sixteenth-century Renaissance Hotel de 
Ville, which stands in the Grande Place, there are 
some exceedingly interesting wall-hangings of 
Spanish leather, and a notable chimneypiece with 
decorations attributed to Snyders, although exami- 
nation does not tend to confirm the supposition that 
these representations of still-life are by that artist. 
The old Flemish tapestry, and particularly two 
doorways, are also worth notice. 

The Palais de Justice, formerly the old Chatellenie, 
erected from the designs of Sylvanus Boulin in 
1612-1628, is of considerable interest. In the ante- 
chamber on the first floor the Inquisition used to - 
hold its meetings. And tradition states it was also 
in this chamber that the rack and other horrible 
instruments were set up and torture inflicted. The | 
Inquisition at the time of Alva seems to have been 
an unusually active and cruel institution, some 
of its victims being tortured and murdered as much 
for political as for pseudo-religious motives. The 
large painting by Albert de Vriendt, a modern 
artist and of the school of Hendrik Leys, the founder 
of the so-called archaic school of painting, depicting 
Philippe de Bel taking the oath to preserve the 
liberties of Furnes in 1500, is a vigorous and inte- 
resting piece of work. One of the oldest Hotels de 
Ville in Belgium is to be seen in the Pavillon des 
Officiers Espagnols on the eastern side of the Grande 
Place. This building, now a library and the home 
of the municipal archives of Furnes, dates in part 
from the thirteenth century, and is interesting from 
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its great antiquity. Furnes, of course, possesses 
a belfry, the massive tower of which, rising from 
behind the Palais de Justice, attracts attention 
immediately one enters the Market Place. 

The chief church—which stands upon the site of 
a ninth-century building founded by Baldwin of 
the Iron Arm, the founder also of the famous line of 
_ Counts of Flanders who in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries especially played an important part in 
the history, especially of the north and western 
part, of what is now known as the Kingdom of 
Belgium—was commenced somewhere about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. It was 
designed upon a scale of great size and magnificence ; 
but alas! the resources of the burghers and ecclesi- 
astics of Furnes were unequal to the task. Thus 
it is that St. Walburga’s is incomplete, consisting 
merely of the choir and the chapels attached to it. 
It stands as a monument of unattained priestly 
ambition ; one of the few great churches in Belgium 
which fell far so short of their designer’s plan. 

Quaint Furnes has many other attractions for 
artist and antiquarian, and those who linger at the 
Hétel de la Noble Rose just off the Market Place, 
whose fifteenth-century savour attracted us more 
than the hope of luxurious accommodation or 
epicurean delights, will discover for themselves many 
charming survivals of the militant, busy, medieval 
town of long ago. 

It is pleasant though not direct going from Furnes 
to quaint Dixmude on the Yser. The country-side 
is picturesque, if flat, and one has not yet got quite 
away from the salt freshness of sea air, and the 
remembrance of sand-dunes. At Dixmude, as at 
Furnes, there is a wonderful Grande Place, looking 
vastly deserted in the evening light as we entered 
it by a roundabout way of the Petit Quay, which 
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looks like a piece of Ghent in miniature. Many 
years ago—perhaps ages ago, indeed—there might 
have been the need of this Grande Place, out over 
which shone the discreetly bright beams from the 
Café de la Paix. Now one is tempted to wonder 
whether it is ever much frequented, save perhaps 
at fair time. 

The key to the life of Dixmude of to-day seems 
given by the anciently picturesque windmill, which 
stands upon its grass-grown mound at the entrance 
to the town. The old mill is of the past, its timbers 
have weathered many a gale from the not far distant 
sea; it has seen men come and go; the marching 
of armies, the engaging and romantic strife of the 
Middle Ages (for the mill is many centuries old, we 
are informed), and like the town itself appears to be 
falling into that gentle decay which overtakes all 
somnolent and brooding things. It and the pictur- 
esque béguinage, with its tiny double chapel squeezed’ 
in between the two rows of houses, and with a quaint 
triangular grass-plat in front of it, give a picturesque 
charm to one’s initial explorations. ; 

Dixmude is a place in which to linger ; because 
it is one of the backwaters of modern life, where 
rest and even vegetating appear to be natural. 

The wonderful parish church of St. Nicholas, with 
houses almost built on its walls, is famous for its 
exquisite rood loft and screen ascribed to Urban — 
Taillebert of Ypres. Amid the rich flamboyant 
carving of this, light with elegant tracery, like 
veritable filigree in stone, stand the figures of angels, 
saints and martyrs, with the great, sweet-toned 
organ above them all. 

From Dixmude there are two routes to Ypres. 
One travels back a mile or two towards Furnes, then 
running south-west to Loo, and on to Oost Vleteren, 
and then south-west to Ypres. The other (more 
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direct) route runs almost due south from Dixmude 
to Boesinghe. This is a fine road most of the way, 
running through rich grazing land, and past many 
a dairy farm, the produce of which finds its way 
across the North Sea to London and other English 
markets. For quite a considerable distance the 
road runs alongside the canal, with pleasant fields 
on the right-hand as one travels towards Ypres, and 
a peaceful vista of whitewalled farmsteads, and wide 
stretching lush fields on the left across the canal. 

To those who journey by road to Ypres, a word 
of warning. One should seldom ask for a short cut 
in Belgium ; never, we think, on the way to Ypres. 
If the wayfarer should do so, whether he be on foot 
or on a cycle, he will inevitably be sent a rough 
road. If walking, it may not so much matter, 
because one sees the peasantry working in the fields 
and typical farmsteads ; but when one is cycling, 
then troubles commence. The route—called by 
our informant “la route la plus directe ’’—we were 
sent in search of, a delusive short cut, was most 
of the way but a track for carts across the fields, 
made in soft weather, one would judge, and hardened 
into treacherous and frame-twisting ruts by the 
summer sun; in many places unridable, and not 
infrequently dangerous. On one side there was 
the canal, into which to plunge should a “ wobble” 
occur, on the other a deep ditch full of brambles and 
stinging-nettles ! 

But Ypres, or Yperen, as it is called in Flemish, 
is well worth some trouble to reach. The wise 
wayfarer, however, will do well to avoid arriving 
late at night, for by half-past nine or ten o’clock (at 
least, such is our experience) most Ypres folk have 
sought their beds; and even the hotel proprietors 
and sleepy “boots” will not allow their delight 
at seeing a stray tourist to evince itself too openly. 
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Ypres, on the Yperlée, is one of the most interest- 
ing of West Flanders cities, and for an ancient town 
it is quite noticeable for the width and cleanliness 
of its main streets. Surrounding it are yet to be 
found some traees of the old fortifications, and two- 
thirds of the place are still encircled by ancient 
ramparts and a wide moat. Near the old and pictur- 
esque Porte de Lille, reached from the Grande Place 
by the Rue de Lille, swans swim in the weedy moat ; 
and in the tumbledown houses, some of them dating 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, live the 
lace-makers, who sit at their open casements on 
fine, warm days, passing their multitudinous thread 
bobbins to and fro across the cushions, and chaffing 
the passers-by. 

This picturesque and fascinating town has nowa- 
days, save at fair times, when the Grande Place 
blossoms with booths and gaily-painted roundabouts, 
and is thronged with merrymakers, an air of peace 
rather than industry. Indeed, it is almost im-: 
possible nowadays to realize that Ypres was once 
one of the wealthiest and most powerful commercial 
towns in Flanders, with a population of upwards 
of 200,000 souls, and no less than 4,000 cloth-looms 
constantly at work. In the eleventh century the 
cloth-weavers of Ypres were famous. And so they 
remained until the siege of the town, and the burning 
of the suburbs by the aggressive burghers of Ghent 
in 1383. By the end of the fifteenth century the 
population of the once great city, owing to the devas- 
tations of the iconoclasts, plagues, and sieges, had 
fallen to a paltry 15,000. Nor were the years of 
the immediately succeeding century more favourable 
to the stricken town. During that period it was 
taken no less than four times by the French, who 
held it for three-quarters of a century. 

Should the wanderer reach Ypres after dusk, as 
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we did, it will be with real delight that he views the 
Grande Place next morning, and looks upon the 
magnificent Hotel de Ville and Cloth Hall. One 
remembers it was in this Market Square that Philip 
Van Artevelde addressed the populace from a 
scaffolding, when he felt secure that the King 
of France, who, with his forces, threatened their 
Pane would be unable to cross the river 
Lys. 

The Hotel de Ville and the Cloth Hall, which are 
under one vast roof, and were commenced by Count 
Baldwin of Flanders in the first year of the thirteenth 
century, form one of the largest buildings of its 
kind in Belgium. English people may gain some 
idea of its long frontage when it is remembered that 
it falls but a few feet short of that of the National 
Gallery. The building, which faces nearly north- 
east, and stands above an arcade abutting upon the 
more ancient Gothic structure, was finished about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and although 
picturesque and interesting, is far less elegant and 
artistic than its beautiful neighbour, the general 
effect of which has undoubtedly been lessened by 
the filling-in of the square-headed colonnade at 
the base of the facade. The effect has caused the 
design to appear rather flat, and deprived it of 
richness and of lightness. It is easy to imagine, as 
one stands before the long fagade with its elegant 
and beautiful windows, the lower ones set within 
pointed arches, and separated by finely formed 
groups of clustered ‘hafts, with the heads graced 
with rich tracery and bearing a quatrefoil, the upper 
row loftier and more acutely formed with even 
richer traceries, with a quatrefoil and ‘trefoil alter- 
nating in their heads, how immensely enhanced. the 
beauty of the building would be were the filling-in 
of the colonnade removed, and play given to the 
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shadows which would then lurk, and give relief, as 
no doubt the architect intended. 

The fine and impressive belfry, placed in the 
centre of the steeply-inclined roof, with its four 
crocketed pinnacles at the four corners, possesses an 
octagonal spire of most elegant proportions. In 
this a new peal or carillon has recently been placed. 

The tower which served the town as a belfry was 
one of the first portions of the building to be erected. 
The first stone of this part of the famous and beau- 
tiful building was laid by Baldwin IX., Count of 
Flanders and Emperor of Constantinople, in the 
presence of his wife, Mary of Champagne, Herli- 
balde, chief bailiff of Ypres, and a vast concourse of 
citizens and their wives on March 1, 1201. 

The belfry and the main or centre portion of the 
Hotel de Ville and Cloth Hall was more than a 
century in course of building, and the old Hall, or 
right wing, was not completed until 1230. The 
Cloth Hall, or more eastern wing, although not 
begun until 1285, was finished in the same year as 
the belfry. The Conciergerie is at the back of the 
Hotel de Ville facing the Church of St. Martin. It 
can be reached through a passage under the eastern 
portion or seventeenth-century additions to the 
Cloth Hall. Formerly—until, in fact, the latter 
were erected—the whole block was isolated and 
much more imposing. The Hotel de Ville contains 
the former Salle Echevinale, which, situate in the 
centre of what is at Ypres known as the Nieuwerk 
(the Renaissance structure erected in 1620, and 
following years, probably from designs by Jan 
Sporeman) contains some excellent and interesting 
frescoes by Gottfried Guffens and Jan P. Swerts, 
comprising scenes from the chief events of the 
town’s history. It should be noted that until the 
afternoon, on account of the light, these cannot be 
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well seen, and we found them worth choosing the 
best time. The upper floor of the Cloth Hall has 
three enormous galleries with wooden roofs. In 
this portion of the building, the eastern half of the 
south wing, are contained some fine frescoes by the 
well-known artist, William Ferdinand Pauwels, also 
depicting incidents in the history of the city. The 
portion covered by the paintings comprises about 
two centuries, and some of the most stirring events 
took place between the dates 1176, when the Hospital 
of the Virgin was founded, and 1383, when the city 
was besieged and a great portion of it burned. One 
of the most vigorous and dramatic of the series of 
pictures is that depicting the horrors of the great 
Plague, which swept through the Low Countries in 
1347 and decimated the population of many of the 
great towns, Ypres among the number. 

The facade of the Hotel de Ville and Cloth Hall 
was originally adorned with fine statues of the 
Counts and Countesses of Flanders and famous 
citizens of Ypres, which, placed there in 1513, were 
destroyed by the French Republican forces in 
December, 1792. The figures were replaced between 
the years 1854 and 1875. In the same year as that 
in which the statues were originally placed in 
the niches a double flight of steps were added in 
the fourth opening leading to the first floor by 
which the Hétel de Ville was reached. This was 
destroyed about the year 1860. The statue, which 
stands on a bracket and beneath a lofty tabernacle, 
is that of “‘ Our Lady of the Palisades,’ who was 
adopted as patroness of the town during the memor- 
able siege of 1383, when Henry Spenser, Bishop of 
Norwich, grandson of the ill-starred favourite of 
Edward I1., assisted by 20,000 Gantois (Ghent was 
the only place which had held out against Charles VI., 
King of France, and Count Louis of Flanders, 
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known as “ Van Maele’’), sat down before Ypres to 
besiege it. The garrison of Count Louis were in a 
parlous state: they were threatened by the English 
and Ghent burghers without, and the Ypres citizens, 
whom they had subdued, but not conquered, within. 
The fierceness of the assault is quaintly illustrated 
by the statement which occurs in a contemporary 
account that “in one day were picked up in the 
streets of Ypres so many arrows as to fill over-full 
two tuns.” 

Much of the severest fighting took place on the 
outskirts of the town, in the palisades—which gave ~ 
their name to the patron saint we have referred to. 

The King of France himself, however, came 
hurrying to the relief of his beleaguered forces under 
Count Louis, and the militant English Bishop of 
Norwich promptly took to flight. 

In the rear of the Hétel de Ville and Cloth Hall, 
and rather overshadowed by them, stands the. 
beautiful Cathedral Church of St. Martin, with its 
unfinished western tower. St. Martin’s was for 
two and a half centuries, from 1559-1801, the 
cathedral of Ypres. The church was founded in 
1073* by Robert le Frison, but the most ancient 
part of the present church, the chancel, only dates 
from 1221, when it was rebuilt by Hugues, Provost 
of St. Martin. The early Gothic nave and aisles 
were rebuilt in 1254, after having been destroyed 
by fire, on the initiative of the successor of Hugues. 
This portion was finished twelve years later, and 
was consecrated with great pomp and ceremony 
in 1270. The present tower, the height of which 
is 188 feet, was never finished (this is also the case 
with that of Malines), took the place of a former one, 
the first brick being laid in 1434, two centuries after 
its destruction, by Anastasie D’Oulne, Viscountess 


* Some authorities give a date a decade later. 
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of Ypres. The architect was the famous Martin 
Utenhove of Malines. 

The east end of this imposing church, the nave of 
which is lofty and elegant, was beautifully restored 
in the middle of the last century. It is of brick, 
with light buttresses close to the wall, and the 
clerestory is formed by lancets between each pair 
of buttresses. The extremely pretty carved mould- 
‘ing beneath the dripstone of the window, con- 
sisting of leaves and flowers, should be specially 
-noticed. It is an unusually elegant feature. The 
tracery of no two windows is alike. Those in the 
choir are triplets, and have detached shafts in front, 
forming a rear vault between them and the proper 
mullions of the windows. The effect is striking 
and elegant, and one should note how greatly this 
is brought about by the existence of an external 
wall passage at the sills of the lancets, for which the 
buttresses are pierced. 

It is impossible to describe in detail this beautiful 
building, whose lofty and elegant nave at once 
impresses the beholder with its beauty of pro- 
portion, but there are a few other points which will 
strike even those whose knowledge of the tech- 
nicalities of architecture, which so often reveals 
the deeper and underlying beauty of a building, may 
be limited. In the south wall of the transept, for 
instance, is an exquisite rose window, which by 
many authorities is considered one of the finest and 
most beautiful in Belgium. It is fourteenth-century 
work, and the glass is unusually beautiful in colouring 
and design. The very elegant porch beneath it 
is of a like date, and contains some statues of the 
Virgin and saints. In the gable above the rose 
window is a blind arcade with good tracery, whilst 
the gable itself is flanked by turrets in the Decorated 
Style, but apparently of much later date. 
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The general plan of the church is cruciform, with 
an aisleless polygonal chancel. The south end of 
the transept;has double aisles; the north end only 
a single one, the aisle on its western side being 
lacking. The aisles of the transept on the east side 
of the church are divided from the chapels by very 
elegant cylindrical shafts," one of which, it will be 
noticed, is considerably out of the perpendicular. 

The choir is a beautiful one, but possesses neither 
ambulatory nor chapels. In it are some fine stalls 
of late Renaissance work, carved by Urban Taillebert 
during the last year or two of the sixteenth century. 
The painting of the Assumption, placed over the 
high altar, which is in baroque style, is ascribed 
(possible wrongly) to Luca Giordano. The small 
flat stone which is in front of the altar of St. Martin 
has some historical interest in that it marks the 
burial-place of Cornelius Jansenius, Bishop of 
Ypres, the founder of the Jansenist sect, believers 
in the doctrine of free grace which aroused so fierce 
a controversy in the Roman Church on the pub- 
lication of the bishop’s “ Augustinus”’ two years: 
after his death. The doctrine of the sect is still 
accepted by many in Utrecht and Haarlem at the 
present day. 

From the tower of the church, which is well worth 
ascending, although it entails the climbing of almost 
as many steps as there are days in the year, a fine 
panoramic view of Ypres and its many churches is 
obtained. On a fine day one can see for a radius of 
some forty miles, and an excellent idea of the general 
character of West Flanders scenery is gained. 

The general effect of the interior of the Cathedral 
is very good, owing chiefly to the fine proportions 
and length and breadth of the nave ; to the absence 
of seventeenth-century choir screens (which have 


been installed in too many Belgian churches) and, 
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above all, to the rare beauty of the chancel, than 
which we know of none finer in Belgium as regards 
its general impression. 

The old parish chapel, or Chapel of the Sacra- 
ment, is of considerable size and especially interesting. 
It is divided from the aisle by a fine seventeenth- 
century brass grille, mounted in coloured marbles, 
and having its piers richly carved and decorated 
with alabaster statuettes of saints. The roof of the 
chapel is of wood, and some of the original painting 
remains with faded carving and gilding ; the general 
effect is quaint and picturesque; but the later 
element of charm is rather the effect of time than a 
part of the original design of the architect. 

In this part of the Cathedral there are many 
quaint pictures meriting more than a cursory exami- 
nation. One in the chapel we have just referred to is 
reputed to be the work of Franz P. Hals. It bears the 
inscription ““Ipra ab Anglis et Rebellibus obsessa, 
Anno 1383,” and relates to the siege of the town by 
the Bishop of Norwich and his English companions, 
and the Gantois troops of that date to which reference 
has already been made. The picture shows a view 
of the town, part of which is in flames, and the 
country round about. The English army is accom- 
modated with tents; and among them is seated a 
prince of royal blood with or, three lions passant, 
gardant gules emblazoned upon his surcoat, and on 
the banner above him. A knight wearing the same 
arms, in repulsing a sally is depicted thrusting a 
lance into a man, who is issuing from the burning 
city. Near by is seen a group of knights with an 
"nglish prince at their head. Men are seen firing 
into the city, and assaults being made. The picture 
is divided into two parts separated by an open space. 
tn the other half a long procession of monks and nuns 
is seen being received by the town. They are 
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bearing with them the statue of “ Our Lady of the 
Palisade,’ through whose instrumentality plus the 
advance of the French King and his forces the 
plundering, filibustering Bishop of Norwich was 
made to retire from his siege of Ypres. 

In connection with this interesting chapel there 
is a quaint old custom observed at funerals of 
placing upon the altar a loaf, a cruet, and a piece of 
money. How the custom arose we have been 
unable to discover, though it is obviously connected 
with the Breton one of providing food for the dead. 
It dates from at least three and a-half centuries ago. 

There are many other interesting buildings in 
Ypres. Some stand in the principal streets—two 
are situated close to the Hotel de Ville in the Grande 
Place; others are only to be discovered by the 
wanderer who, in his enthusiasm (and what more 
charming pursuit is there when in a quaint old town 
than the discovery of architectural and antiquarian 
treasures unnoted in the average guide-books 2”), 
explores the side streets and winding narrow alleys, 
particularly in the northern portion of the town. 
The three Guild Houses in the Marché au Bétail, 
the numbers of which are 15, 19, and 21 ; the houses 
in the Nouveau Marché au Bois, and especially the 
Maison Biebuyck in the Rue de Dixmude—all are 
worth attentive study as most excellent examples of 
fifteenth and sixteenth century domestic architecture. 

The Maison Biebuyck is one of the finest and most 
beautiful Gothic houses in all Belgium—a. delight 
to the artistic eye and to the antiquarian mind. 
The Hospice Belle, but a couple of hundred yards 
from the Grande Place down the handsome and 
wide Rue de Lille, an asylum for old women, founded 
in or about the year 1279 by Christine de Guines, and 
rebuilt in 1616, is also worth a visit. In it there is 
a notable votive picture of the Madonna and Child 
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and the donors on a gilt ground, and a polychrome 
votive relief, both dating from the year 1420, and of 
great antiquarian and historical interest. In the 
Marché-Bas, quite close to the Grande Place, in the 
Rue du Verger, stands the Boucherie, or Meat 
Market, one of the oldest houses left. It is a double- 
_ fronted building of Gothic design, the stone lower 
stories of which are thirteenth-century work. The 
first floor is now the Municipal Museum, containing 
some good collections. There is a most interesting 
sixteenth-century plan of the city; and in the 
second room are some old views of the city, which 
are of great interest. We also noticed amongst the 
collection of pictures a sketch of the Miracles of 
St. Benedict, attributed to Rubens. 

Perhaps the most interesting house to the ordinary 
tourist or traveller who comes to Ypres, and who 
possesses not sufficient knowledge of architecture or 
antiquities to fully appreciate the old houses we 
have been noting, will be the really charming Hotel 
Merghelynck at the corner of the Rue de Lille, and 
the Marché aux Vieux Habits (Old Clothes Market), 
built during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Since 1892 this house has been fitted up 
and devoted to the purposes of an eighteenth- 
century museum, which is wonderfully complete and 
interesting. As one enters the hall, one is surrounded 
with a complete collection of furniture and fittings 
_of the period. It was an eighteenth-century clock, 
an elegant “ grandfather,” which chimed the hour 
of three, and an eighteenth-century scraper which 
invited us to clean dirt from our boot-soles as we 
stepped into the lobby. In the enitresol are many 
objects of interest and almost priceless value. In 
the salle 4 manger the illusion of eighteenth-century 
life is skilfully carried out. The table is laid for 
dinner, the appointments—the glass, silver, cutlery. 
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china—are all in character, and on the buffet stand 
wineglasses of the period, and bottles of rare wines, 
spirits, and liqueurs, for the use of the ghostly guests 
one can almost fancy one sees sitting in the high- 
backed chairs. Not a piece of furniture is out of 
character, and not an engraving upon the walls but 
is of the period. 

The same is the case with the salon, on the tables 
of which are choice eighteenth-century books of 
fashions, poetry, copperplates, and some Elzevirs. 
On the spinet, or harpsichord, were opened pages 
of music of the same period, looking as though the 
players had but just turned the leaves ere getting 
up from the instruments. The exquisite engravings, 
china, bric-A-brac, and clocks in this room are such as 
make a collector envious; while an eighteenth- 
century occasional table and work-table appeal to 
the feminine heart which “loves” old and quaint 
furniture. 

The writing cabinet, a small room fitted with 
delightful furniture and bric-a-brac, and the other 
reception rooms of the house, are not less interesting. 
And when one comes at length to the bedrooms, it 
is to find realism even further advanced. In one 
room—that of a lady of the house—beside the bed 
stood a pair of high-heeled shoes just as the wearer 
might have slipped them off her feet ere getting into 
bed, a pair of silk stockings hanging on the foot of 
the bedstead, with petticoats and other articles of 
attire. In a clothes-press are delightful gowns, 
such as an artist would feel inclined to appropriate 
to add to his stock of “‘ property ” costumes. The 
quaint toilet-table, with its polished mirrors, is 
laid out with toilet articles as though the occupant 
of the room had but just finished rouging and 
powdering. The fard-pots, brushes, combs, files, and 
scissors were all there ready for the morning as it 
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seemed, when beauty aroused would consult her 
glass ere setting out, to enhance her charms or 
repair the ravages of time. 

Near by was a severer room, that of the master of 
the house, whose riding-boots stood by the bedside, 
whose sword is hung over the back of a near-by 
_ chair by its belt, whose pistols are handy, and plum- 
coloured suit (perhaps this is changed now and then 
for another taken from the well-stocked wardrobe) 
was neatly folded and placed on another chair, or 
settle. The only thing needed to complete the 
illusion—the peruke was on its “ block ”’ and shaving 
implements on the dressing-table—was the head of 
the sleeper upon the pillow. 
i¢So from the kitchen—quaint with a delightful 
collection of brightly-gleaming pots and pans—to 
garret is the eighteenth-century reproduced. All 
that is lacking is the human note of the people of 
that past age moving amid the charming setting 
which the skill and ‘artistic sense of the originator of 
this wonderful museum has conjured up. And as 
one comes away from examining the interesting 
collection of prints, documents, tapestries, and 
garments which are displayed in several of the upper 
rooms, and slips a “ pot de vin”’ into the hand of 
the grey-headed custodian, who proved a delightful 
guide over the house, one realizes the limitations of 
human intelligence and appreciation on over-hearing 
a young fellow-countrywoman say to her mother, 
as the two come out of the salon and prepare to 
ascend the staircase to the second floor: “ It’s all 
just lovely, mamma. Even Harrods’ people couldn’t 
do it better.” 

There-are yet many other things of interest in 
quaint, old-world Ypres—for example, the Hospice 
St. Jean, near the Porte de Lille, not forgetting the 
curious outdoor Calvary of the Church of St. Pierre, 
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which one passes on the way to the Hospice, and the 
quaint figures in their wire netting protection within 
the church itself. 

But the call of the road and the enticing voices of 
the spirits of other ancient towns which lie along our 
way to Namur lure one on, and Ypres is left reluc- 
tantly by the Porte de Menin. 

The most direct route to Courtrai is by way of 
Menin, on the Lys. But there is not much of note 
to detain one in this once strongly fortified place, 
which is but a few miles distant from the French 
frontier formed by the bank of the Lys. 

The approach to Courtrai is through a pleasant 
and fertile stretch of country, more undulating than 
is much of the road we have taken inland from 
Nieuport. As one crosses the Lys and ascends the 
main street which leads to the Grande Place, one 
catches a glimpse down the river of the picturesque 
twin towers known as “ Broeltorens,’” with the 
ancient bridge between them spanning the placid 
and almost currentless river. 

It was market-day on the somewhat dull after- 
noon on which we reached Courtrai, and the wide 
Place was rendered less grey than it otherwise would 
have been by the presence of canopied booths, the 
fruit and flowers upon which gave a touch of bright 
colour here and there to the scene. 

From the fourteenth-century Tours des Petits 
Halles the chimes rang out, more musical than some 
carillons we had heard on our journey, and we decided 
that the Hétel du Damiers on the Grande Place 
hard by might be risked. We had by now become 
shy of too near proximity with carillons until we 
had heard them chime. 

There is an air of life and commercial activity 
about Courtrai even on a dull afternoon with a 
“drizzle” of rain threatening, a pleasant change 
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from the sluggish, though interesting, life of Nieu- 
por, Dixmude, and Ypres. We remembered that 
ourtrai was one of the towns of West Flanders, 
which, famous and prosperous in the Middle Ages, 
had of recent times somewhat recovered itself from 
the decline which afflicted it and Ypres and other 
towns alike. Its 40,000 inhabitants must do some- 
thing. As a matter of fact they deal in flax and 
manufacture linen. The flax of Courtrai, indeed, is 
famous the world over. Its table linen almost 
outrivals that of Belfast (which, by the way, pur- 
chases vast quantities of Courtrai flax), and its 
lace-makers are almost equally well known. 

There is an air of solid prosperity about the 
houses of the town, situated in the streets lying 
parallel with the river, and between it and the 
sombre, though beautiful, Church of St. Martin, 
behind their discreetly curtained and shuttered 
windows, large fortunes are being made by means 
of flax, industry, and frugality of living. 

“There are,” said an Irish flax merchant with 
whom we chatted over our café aw lait and rolls at 
breakfast on the morning after our arrival, “‘ more 
than a score of merchants known to me who have 
amassed fortunes of a hundred thousand pounds 
and upwards. And yet you might suppose that 
they were not worth twenty. They live frugally, 
their wives and daughters work in the house—some 
of them keep a single servant—and even do the 
cooking.” 

“What a strange life!” we exclaimed, with 
recollections of people with four or five hundred a 
year in England who apparently can own expensive 
motors and entertain company. 

“Not at all,’ replied our Belfast merchant. 
“That is the way to get rich and keep rich.. A 
fortnight at Heyst, Knocke, Blankenberghe—seldom 
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Ostend—an occasional tennis party, piano-playing, 
and church-going, make up with industry the amuse- 
ments and life interests of the wives and daughters of 
Courtrai merchants. They are charming hostesses, 
as I know from experience, and make excellent 
wives, as several of my countrymen have found.” 

In the work of its womankind Belgium indeed has 
an asset of priceless value. 

Beneath the very walls of picturesquely-situate 
Courtrai, just a little more than 600 years before— 
to be exact, on July 11, 1302—was fought the 
famous Battle of Spurs, which, if one may believe 
a famous schoolmaster, English boys think was so 
named because the French knights and mounted 
troops engaged therein took flight. The real origin 
of the name, of course, arose from the immense 
number (some accounts mention 800) of golden 
spurs picked up upon the field after the battle, a 
golden spur being one of the distinguishing marks 
of French knighthood. The battle was fought be- 
tween the Flemish forces under the leadership of 
William, Duke of Juliers, and John, Count of Namur, 
and the French under the Comte D’Artois. The 
former consisted chiefly of the weavers of Bruges 
and Ypres, under the local leadership of the heads 
of the Bruges Guilds, Jan Breidel, and Pieter de 
Coninc. Some idea of the fierceness of the fighting 
may be gathered from the fact that no less than 
1,200 knights and many thousand common soldiers 
were killed. The French were put to flight, and 
the golden spurs found upon the field and taken 
from the slain were hung as trophies in a monastery 
church since destroyed by fire.* 

The two chief churches, St. Martin’s and Notre 


* Some authorities state that at a later date, when the?French 


conquered Flanders, the spurs were removed by the victorious 
knights. 
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Dame, the former near the picturesque béguinage, 
are both of considerable interest. St. Martin’s is 
‘a remarkable example of the blending of German 
with French methods of ecclesiastical architecture, 
and the result is impressive. The church is spacious 
and dignified, and the choir is a delightfully elegant 
_ one. ‘The western end of the church, except for the 
beautiful portal, strikes one as being a little lacking 
in grace, and the details are not well and purely 
carried out, but this does not mar the building to 
any great extent. ‘The earlier portions were com- 
menced (possibly on the site of a much earlier church) 
during the closing decade of the fourteenth century. 
The transept was completed about 1410-1415, and 
the western portal in the last decade of the sixteenth 
century. The nave is divided from the aisles by 
tall, round columns, having narrow capitals and 
octagonal abaci. ‘The inner faces of the columns are 
adorned with life-size statues. There is no clerestory, 
and in this feature the building resembles some 
well-known North-West Germany churches. The 
vaulting of the nave, aisles, and transepts is very 
simple and effective, and at the same height in each 
case. In the choir the French style, more graceful 
and of earlier date, prevails, and one finds a low 
triforium arcade and an elegant clerestory. The 
apse has three sides, and round them the arcade 
and clerestory are continued, but there is no am- 
bulatory. There are two tiers of windows, a feature 
which recalls memories of Ratisbon Cathedral. The 
tracery in these windows, the lower ones of four 
lights, the upper rank of three, is very light and 
eifective. 

A notable feature of the choir are the graceful 
columns which support the five arches on either 
side of it, and those which, in its north aisle, open 
into the large apsidal chapel. The carving of the 

te 
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capitals of these columns, which are of cylindrical 
shape and of the same height as those of the nave, 
though considerably more elegant and slender in 
proportion, should be noted. It is by many 
authorities thought to be the best and most charming 
in character of any in Belgium. Many casual 
observers would place its date as in the twelfth 
century, although it is probably fourteenth ; the 
foliage and interspersed crockets of the design giving 
an impression of the earlier century work. 

Several bays of the choir are furnished with 
screens of Flemish Flamboyant work of a good 
type, harmonizing admirably with the beautiful 
and elegant late Gothic stone tabernacle, which 
stands in the centre of the third arch on the north 
side. There is a fine sixteenth-century carved wood 
pulpit with a handsome sounding board which, with 
the tabernacle of like date, was happily rescued from ° 
the destructive fire that greatly damaged the church 
in 1862. The stained glass of the choir and the 
large side chapel, though tasteful and good in 
colouring, is modern. The triple picture in the 
north transept, by B. de Ryckere, a sixteenth- 
century painter and a native of Courtrai, representing 
the Descent ot the Holy Ghost, the Creation, and 
Baptism of Our Lord, is interesting. 

The Church of Notre Dame, which unhappily 
was rather injudiciously modernized in the eighteenth 
century, was founded by Count Baldwin IX. of 
Flanders, and was completed about 1211. It can 
be easily seen from portions which have been un- 
touched, that prior to the restoration and moderniz- 
ing to which we have referred the building must 
have been a remarkably fine example of thirteenth- 
century architecture. Although the church, which 
is cruciform in shape, is short, and has only two bays 
to the nave, the building out of chapels on the 
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south and north sides has served to give it an appear- 
ance of much greater size. On the west gable of 
the first-named chapel is a bell turret which it will be 
observed groups very effectively with the steeples 
flanking the western facade. Among the most 
noticeable and interesting of the medieval features 
of the interior are the round columns of the apsidal 
choir, which have four small shafts grouped round them, 
with foliated capitals, the windows of the transept with 
their inner planes of tracery and four lights, the two 
lateral chapels, and some of the smaller details. 

The church is rich in the possession of a master- 
piece of Van Dyck—one of the best of his sacred 
paintings—‘ The Elevation of the Cross.” By a 
strange coincidence this work of art, which had 
some little while before been cut out of its frame 
and stolen by two men named Carlier and Vesfaille, 
was about to be received back from the repairer’s 
hand in Antwerp the week after the date of our last 
visit. The occasion was to be a most impressive 
one, consisting of a religious and civic procession, 
and a day of general rejoicing. The two thieves 
had got clear away with their booty, so the most 
genial librarian of the Hétel de Ville told us, but 
were captured when near Bruges by the intelligence 
of a peasant, who saw them wheeling a roll of sacking 
on a barrow, which they were obviously anxious 
should not attract undue attention. The gendar- 
merie was notified, and the two men captured. In 
the roll was found the! missing picture for which the 
hue and cry had been raised. 

To the right and left of the choir recess, in the 
ambulatory, are altars enriched with good marble 
reliefs dating from the eighteenth century. They 
are by Nicolas Lecreux, of Tournai, and represent 
Mary Magdalene with angels, and St. Rochus 
ministering to the plague-stricken. 
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In the panels of the trefoiled blank arches are 
some remarkable bas-reliefs, the subjects of which 
are the Seven Mortal Sins. These consist of a series 
of figures, many of them of a grotesque character, 
and some of so indelicate a nature that one is tempted 
to wonder how they came to be placed in such a 
building. 

An extremely interesting feature of this chapel 
is a series of fourteenth-century wall-paintings,; 
representing the Counts and Countesses of Flanders 
down to that period, which M. Van der Plaetsen 
(who restored the frescoes about a quarter of a 
century ago), continued to the time of the Emperor 
Francis II. He also adorned the western wall of 
the chapel with a picture of the Last Judgment. 

In the Gothic Town Hall, erected in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, situate on the north- — 
west side of the Grande Place, Courtrai has a building 
of great architectural charm. It was greatly injured 
and much neglected during the eighteenth century, 
but has been well and carefully restored since the 
middle of the last century. The front has niches, 
containing statues of historical and other characters.. 
On the ground-floor is the interesting Salle Mchevinale, 
containing a very handsome Renaissance chimney- 
piece, adorned with coats-of-arms of the standard- 
bearers of knights of the town, a figure of the Virgin, 
and statues of the Archduke Albert of Austria and 
his wife, Clara Isabella Eugenia, daughter of Philip IT. 
of Spain, and the coats-of-arms of the allied cities 
of Bruges and Ghent. On the walls above the oak- 
panelled dado are some well-painted and interesting 
frescoes by Gottfried Guffens, of Hasselt, and Jan 
P. Swerts, of Antwerp, representing scenes from the 
history of Flanders. These include : ‘‘ The Departure 
of Count Baldwin IV. for the Fourth Crusade in 
1202,” a spirited painting of good colouring ; and 
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“The Flemish Leaders holding a Council of War ” 
in the Court Room on the day before the Battle of 
Spurs a century later. . 

In the Council Chamber, which is on the first 
floor, is one of the most remarkable and perfect 
Flamboyant Flemish chimneypieces in Belgium. 
It is very richly carved, and dates from 1527. ‘There 
are no less than three rows of beautifully and 
elaborately carved statuettes, representing the 
virtues and vices, and punishments of the latter. 
The little figures, of which there are generally 
several in the group, are astonishingly well executed ; 
the upper row contains representations of liberality, 
chastity, humility, faith, patience, temperance, etc., 
among the virtues. In the second row or tier we 
have their counterparts—avarice, voluptuousness, 
pride, idolatry, anger, gluttony, etc. The reliefs in 
the third row are popularly supposed to represent 
the punishments which follow indulgence in the 
vices, and are certainly very vivid representations, 
which should serve as strong deterrents. The three 
statues placed upon corbels represent Charles V. 
with the Infanta Isabella of Spain on the right, and 
a figure of Justice on the left. The old plans of the 
town and suburbs, dating from 1641 and done in 
oils, which are on the walls of the chamber, are 
curious and interesting. 

Along the Rue Guido Gezelle, or by way of the 
town bridge, and then along the left-hand bank 
of the river, one reaches the ancient bridge which 
connects the two fine towers, known as “ Les Tours 
du Broel.” ‘They are one of the most interesting 
architectural survivals in Courtrai. At the time 
of a recent visit the bridge was under repair, and 
upon inquiry we ascertained that the “ Vandals ”’ 
of Courtrai had for some time been agitating for its 
removal, and the substitution of a “‘ nice new iron 
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bridge.” Happily the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Monuments came to the rescue, and 
chiefly by its efforts the danger of destruction of 
this old-world landmark, we were told, has at least 
for the time been averted. In the right-hand tower 
is housed the Musée d’ Antiquités, containing, amongst 
other things, some fine and interesting specimens of 
Flanders lace, engravings, etc. 

A walk along the left bank of the river takes one 
into the land of the flax industry, and one obtains a 
most picturesque backward view, ere turning the 
corner, of the massive old Tours du Broel and a 
silhouette of the distant town between them. 

In the flax fields and linen bleaching-grounds one 
sees many a picture, such as Millet would have 
chosen to paint. Groups of men, and women 
pursuing the industry which made Courtrai famous 
when the world was young and has, down from — 
the Middle Ages to modern times, enabled her to 
hold her own in the world’s linen markets, and to 
escape the fate of becoming (as have so many other 
ancient places in Flanders) a “ dead ”’ town. 


Ee) 


CHAPTER V 
TOURNAI AND THROUGH LE BORINAGE TO NAMUR 


AYFARERS who come to Courtrai are well 
advised to make the slight détour from the 
direct route on their way to Tournai, which will 
enable them to visit Oudenarde. All round Courtrai 
are scattered interesting and delectable towns and 
quaint villages, in which the artist and antiquary 
may well linger; but Oudenarde is especially pic- 
turesque and historically interesting. 

The best way (and it is a delightful road) to 
reach it, tramping or cycling, is, as we did, to take 
the road out of Courtrai to Avelghem, and thence 
go north-eastward along the banks of the winding 
Scheldt, in a bend of which the ancient town is 
placed. Nowadays Oudenarde, the birthplace of 
the famous Margaret of Parma, lives largely on its 
_past glories; there are but some seven thousand 
souls where anciently there were tens of thousands. 
In those far-off days its chief industry was tapestry- 
making. 

Although there are a couple of churches and 
several ancient buildings in Oudenarde well worth 
seeing, it is the beautiful Late Gothic Hétel de Ville 
that forms the town’s greatest architectural attrac- 
tion. In this delightful building one easily traces 
the influence of its larger and more famous prototype 
at :Brussels, which dates from about a century 
earlier. The architects of the Oudenarde Hotel de 
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Ville were William de Ronde and Hendrik van 
Peede, a native of the town, who became of some 
considerable note. The building was a few years 
ago thoroughly and sympathetically restored, with- 
out and within, and is now in an almost perfect state 
of preservation. The ground-floor forms a pointed 
hall, supported by columns, and there is an elegant 
arcade in the front of the buildings consisting of 
seven arches. There are two upper stories beneath 
a high-pitched roof, broken up by picturesque 
mansard windows. The tower in the centre of the 
building is of a charming and rich design, and the 
chimes which hang in it are of an unusually pleasant 
and musical tone, with ‘“‘ the mellowness of old 
bells oft rung.’”? The crown-shaped roof is sur- 
mounted by a figure known as “‘ John the Warrior,” 
who holds the banner of Flanders in his hand. 

The Salle des Pas Perdus, on the first floor, is’ 
enriched by a very fine Late Gothic or Renaissance 
chimneypiece, distinguished by some excellent and 
elaborate undercut stone and metal work of Peter 
van Schelden, in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The. Council Chamber has a door and 
portal of most extraordinary richness of carving in 
the Renaissance style, which even the casual and 
unlearned sightseer can scarcely fail to admire, and 
also a fine Late Gothic chimneypiece‘from the same 
hands. The large room on the second floor contains 
a most interesting collection of books, coins, and 
antiquities, chiefly relating to the town. Not the 
least interesting among the many items is a fine 
series of manuscripts and autograph letters of 
Margaret of Parma, born in 1522, a natural daughter 
of the Emperor, Charles V., and Johanna van der 
Gheenst, who ultimately became the Regent of the 
Netherlands under Philip IT. ; Charles V. ; Isabella 
Clara Eugenia; William of Nassau; Lamoral, 
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Count Egmont ; and last, though by no means least, 
of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough. 

We fancy that the importance and interest of the 
two churches of Oudenarde are generally under- 
valued by most, if not all, guide-books. The town 
itself, now one of those strange decayed places, once 
of historical, political, and ecclesiastical importance, 
of which there are so many in Flanders, clustering 
round magnificent churches or a wonderful Hotel 
de Ville, was in the days of Jacob and Philip van 
Artevelde almost equal to Ypres and Ghent in 
commercial importance and renown. Its two 
churches of Notre Dame de Pamele and Ste. Wal- 
burga are interesting to the student and important 
to the architect, as illustrating distinct periods of 
ecclesiastical architecture. That of the first named 
being an excellent example of the Pointed Style soon 
after it had been evolved from the Romanesque, 
about the commencement of the fourteenth century. 
The second is a blending of two distinct periods, and 
offers a strange but artistically picturesque whole. 

The exterior of the Church of Notre Dame de 
Pamele is not, perhaps to the unlearned or casual 
observer, beautiful ; it is even severe. But it has 
abiding interest for the student, and for two widely 
divergent reasons. The first that it is a perfect 
example of the Early Pointed Style; the second 
because it was built from the design and plans of 
Arnould de Binche, the earliest known Belgian 
artist, who made architecture a study as a profession. 

The church was commenced on March 14, 1235, 
and was completed four years later by Alix, widow 
of the founder Arnould, Seigneur of Oudenarde. 
Happily the church escaped the pulling down and 
rebuilding which it is said was contemplated in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, and with the excep- 
tion of the extension of the northern transept and 
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rebuilding of the south side of the nave in the Second 
Pointed Style, remains an unusually perfect example 
of an interesting architectural period. 

There are several especially interesting features 
in this delightful church. In plan it consists of a 
nave of four bays. The latter also has a clerestory, 
and aisles are carried round the five-sided apse. At 
the intersection of the cross a short octagonal tower 
rises which is crowned by a somewhat squat spire 
of similar character. The western elevation is 
impressive, and above the doorway, the arch of 
which rises from coupled shafts, is a lofty, two-light 
window surmounted by a circle. 

The clerestory of the apse with its single lancet 
window on each side should be noted; and the 
church seen from the north-east presents the severe 
appearance such as is associated with Cistercian 
buildings in general. . 

The interior of the church repays attentive study, 
and we think will surprise many who have been 
unimpressed by the comparatively plain exterior. 
The nave is divided from the aisles by short, rounded 
columns, with foliated capitals in the a crochet style, 
and octagonal abaci from which spring four heavily 
moulded arches. In the clerestory it will be noticed 
that the triple lancets are set nearly flush with the 
wall itself, and the ribs of the vault spring from 
slender shafts which are corbelled off just above the 
string-course, which separates the pier arches from 
the triforium. To separate the choir from its aisles 
the same type of columns for the arcades is found. 
There are capitals to the shafts of the triforium 
arcades of the transepts and choir, and this gives an 
appearance of far greater elegance and richness to 
them. The niches are filled with good modern 
statuary. 


It will be noticed that there is a strange mingling of 
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stone and red brick in the groining of the church, 
the latter being used for that of the south aisle and 
its chapels. But the impression given is, neverthe- 
less, harmonious and eflective ; the brick affording 
a quite pleasing contrast with the blue-grey general 
tone of the whole interior. 

The other church of Oudenarde, dedicated to 
Ste. Walburga, stands at the south-east corner of 
the Grande Place, and is partly in the Romanesque 
Style of the twelfth century, and partly in the style 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth century Gothic. 
It is an interesting building, which combines work 
of two very distinct architectural periods, but we 
have no space for a lengthy or detailed descrip- 
tion. 

It is supposed that a vast scheme of reconstruc- 
tion was contemplated, with the object of converting 
the church into a First Pointed building. The 
work was, however, abandoned, and the choir and 
eastern walls of the transepts were left in their 
original state. 

As it stands with its grand and vast nave, and 
the unfinished transepts overshadowing the more 
modestly proportioned choir, it affords an almost 
unique and certainly wonderfully interesting object- 
lesson of the lines upon which the medieval architect 
proceeded when engaged upon the task of replacing 
a small and unimposing building with one of larger 
and more impressive dimensions. 

Upon entering the interior the fine and even 
grand proportions of the nave, which has recently 
been well and carefully restored, at once strike one. 
Amongst other things, the stonework has been 
cleared of whitewash and stucco and the tracery 
(which had been removed from the windows) replaced. 
The impression of the interior of the church is 
decidedly cold and austere, owing to the windows 
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having been temporarily filled with sheets of ground- 
glass instead of the small diamond, leaded panes 
of “cathedral” tinted glass, which is nowadays 
generally used prior to the insertion of stained glass. 

A very pleasing feature of the interior is the 
continuation of the rather narrow aisles to the 
western limit of the tower, into which they emerge 
through arches of equal height with those of the 
nave, giving an appearance of much spaciousness 
and grandeur, and, as a whole, the church is intensely 
interesting. 

The Hotel de Ville and the two churches of 
Oudenarde do not by any means, however, exhaust 
the charm of the quaint little town which is pictur- 
esquely situated upon the banks of the Scheldt. 
There is much in it to please and interest the 
antiquary, the artist, and the amateur photographer, 
who indeed, form the greater number of the not 
very numerous visitors who find their way to the 
place made historically famous by one of Marl- 
borough’s notable victories. In the immediate 
neighbourhood, too, are many quaint villages and 
townlets well worth exploration, to mention which 
even by name there is no space in the present volume. 

There are two delightful routes from Oudenarde 
by which ancient Tournai may be reached. One 
is back along the left bank of the river to Avelghem 
—which, of course, has the disadvantage that one 
has travelled it before—and thence on to Pecq and 
Tournai. The other route does not touch the river 
at all, but runs through undulating and pretty 
country almost due south to quaint Renaix, and 
thence into less hilly country south-west, and then 
south again till Tournai is reached. 

The city of Tournai is built on both banks of the 
Scheldt, and stands nearly a hundred feet above 
sea-level. It is not only one of the most ancient 
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towns in Belgium, dating, as Civitas Nerviorwm 
from the time of Julius Czsar, but was in the fifth 
century the capital of the Merovingian kings of the 
Salic Franks, who, during the third century, had 
established themselves in the hill-country of Belgium, 
and more particularly in the district between the 
river Meuse and the lower Rhine. The place was 
afterwards known as Turnacum (Doornik, Flem.), 
and in more modern times as Tournai. Nowadays 
it is a flourishing town—as ancient towns in Flanders 
and Hainault go—of 40,000 inhabitants. 

One of the most romantic of its many sieges is 
commemorated in the fine monument in the Grande 
Place to Marie de Lalaing, Princesse d’Epinoy, who 
defended the town with astonishing courage and 
skill against the forces of Alexander, Duke of Parma, 
in 1581. 

The entry to Tournai from the direction of Courtrai 
is delightful. A fine avenue of large and well-grown 
trees leads one almost into the centre of the town 
itself ; and even the quays, like several of those in 
Bruges and Ghent, are tree-planted, and their 
picturesqueness thereby considerably enhanced. 
Although many coal-barges from Le Borinage crowd 
the river on their way to other parts of Belgium, 
Tournai is sure to strike the traveller as being dis- 
tinguished for a cleanliness and picturesqueness con- 
siderably greater than that of most Belgian commer- 
cial towns. The old walls which served the town 
se well long ago in times of siege are nowadays laid 
out as promenades. Unfortunately (as is the case 
at Ghent) modern improvements of recent years 
ave resulted in the levelling down of some of the 
most picturesque portions of the fortifications, and 
the modern scheme of improving and widening the 
outer line of quays has robbed them of some of their 
former quaintness and beauty. 
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Tn ancient times the town, which was the birthplace 
of the pretender Perkin Warbeck, had a great trade 
in copper and brass work, and towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, and onwards for a period 
of about a hundred and fifty years, it was noted for 
its tapestry looms, faience and porcelain manu- 
factories, the latter started by the well-known F. J. 
Peterinck in 1751. The chief modern industries are 
weaving and embroidering. But there are not a large 
number of big factories, as the weavers work a great 
deal in their own homes, and are well worth seeing. 
On the outskirts of Tournai, in quite a number of 
cottages, small hand-looms are found, and weaving 
is carried on amidst decidedly arcadian and often 
picturesque surroundings. 

Tournai has many attractions in the way of fine 
and interesting churches and historic and ancient 
buildings. Around its irregularly shaped, but, on 
the whole, triangular Grande Place, are grouped 
the fine Early Gothic Church of St. Quentin, which 
is so pleasing and famous as to be known as “ La 
Petite Cathedrale,” the Cloth Hall, and the Belfry, 
which is thought to date from the latter end of the 
twelfth century, whilst near by is the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, a magnificent example of eleventh: 
century architecture. 

Many, indeed, consider that this wonderful Churck 
of Notre Dame is the finest and most architecturally 
satisfying in Belgium, not even excepting those ol 
Malines, Bruges, and Antwerp. But the mere fact 
that Tournai is off the direct route from Ostend t 
Brussels has served to ensure it a neglect by those 
who wish to see what is best worth while, which i 
astonishing when one considers that the town is easil 
reached from Namur, for example, to which so man} 
go to visit the beautiful valley of the Meuse. 

That Notre Dame of Tournai is at first sight one o 
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the most beautiful and impressive of all the cathedrals 
of Belgium few will controvert. The charm and 
grandeur it possesses arises not alone from its fine 
central tower, but also from the four rather singularly 
placed and elegant lateral steeples, the extraordinary 
extent ofits Romanesque nave and apsidal transepts, 
and the grand proportions of its choir of the Middle 
Pointed periods. It is situate upon rising ground 
on the southern bank of the Scheldt Canal, which 
divides the city into two halves. On the right is the 
old Faubourg Saint Brice, where stood the original 
settlement or Gallic Durnacum, with the ancient 
palace of the Frankish kings, and where, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, was found the tomb of 
Chilperic and its treasures. 

Very great damage was done to this beautiful 
church during the eighteenth century by careless 
attempts to uphold the building. In the transepts 
and triforia of the choir a large number of openings 
were bricked up, many of the windows were deprived 
of their tracery, and whitewash was applied in so 
reckless a manner as to cover up the capitals of 
columns and other details. At this time there were 
a large number of ancient frescoes adorning the 
walls, and these were also covered over. The present 
semi-circular groined roof of the nave was substituted 
for the original flat wooden one. 

The Cathedral had unfortunately long before 
suffered from even more violent injury during the 
week in August, 1566, when the iconoclasts com- 
mitted their depredations and destructions in the 
Netherlands. The medieval decorations and furni- 
ture of the church were removed, and other spoliation 
accomplished. And just a little more than a century 
and a quarter later, in 1794, when the French 
Revolutionary troops overran the land, it was 
deprived of its revenues and of many objects of its 
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treasury ; whilst its sculpture and stained glass, with 
few exceptions (with the notable one of the seven 
beautiful windows in the southern transept recording 
the munificence of Chilperic), were defaced or 
destroyed. : 

One of the best points whence to study the elevation 
of the nave, which is of great interest, is from the 
south, where its distinguishing features—three tiers 
of round-headed windows—can be seen, one lighting 
the clerestory, another the triforium, and the third 
and lowest the aisle. 

The towers, four in number, flanking the transepts, 
are ofyvery graceful proportions. The fact that the 
details of the enrichment varies may be taken to 
indicate that they were built at different periods. 
They all have quadrangular spires, and the central 
tower is square with a short octangular spire. The. 
influence of German architecture is very striking in 
this portion of the church, although there is withal 
a great independence of feeling shown. From the 
south-west corner of the Square the group of five 
spires and the environment gives to the church an 
appearance of impressiveness and dignity, which 
cannot fail to be noted with delight by even the most 
unlearned observer. Formerly an additional pair of 
towers flanked the eastern apse, and at that period 
the effect must have indeed been beautiful. 

Although the choir of this Cathedral, to many 
experts and to amateurs generally, presents a most 
complete and interesting example of Gothic architec- 
ture, it has its critics, some of whom, including Louis 
Gonse, in his well-known work, “ L’Art Gothique,” 
published some twenty years ago, refers to it in a 
very disparaging manner. M. Gonse contends that 
the architect of Tournai choir nmust have been 
inexperienced, and had made but a superficial and 
unsatisfactory study of such cathedrals and churehes 
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as those of Amiens, Beauvais, and St. Quentin, which 
he calls “les types picards de son voisinage.” But 
whatever the disparagers of Tournai Cathedral, and 
its wonderfully impressive choir in particular, may 
say, to the ordinary visitor, and even to the student, 
it remains one of the finest buildings of the period in 
_ Belgium. 

Some idea of the unusual loftiness of this portion of 
the Cathedral may be gained when it is remembered 
that its roof outside is on a level with the summit of 
the central tower. 

One of the most interesting features of the exterior 
of the Cathedral to most people will undoubtedly be 
the extremely curious sculptures found on the outside 
of the north and south doorways. They are com- 
prised in a blank semi-circular arch above the first- 
named door, which is enclosed in another arch formed 
by the three curves, in shape like a trefoil. The 
central curve of the latter being higher than the other 
two is formed by two curves, which, as they meet in 
a point, produce the true ogee. The jambs beneath 
these are also richly carved. 

Among the*many sculptures found on the jambs of 
the north doorway is seen a representation of the devil 
carrying off’a man who is dressed in embroidered 
vestments, has a bag hanging round his neck, and is 
wearing a helmet. The man is seated astride the 
devil’s neck, and holds on to his horns, his legs 
appearing to the front of the strange supporter, who 
clasps them with one hand, whilst with the other he 
gives his own tail a twist. 

Seen above this is an angel, and below it is the 
coiled serpent so often found in Romanesque work, 
and of very obvious meaning. 

At the sides there are some other subjects, among 
them a reconciliation, where a king is seen joining the 
hands of two people ; whilst the uppermost carving 
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depicts a town gate—possibly that of Tournai—set 
between lofty walls, and half-open. A man is seen 
entering the gate bearing a load on his shoulders, and 
Monsieur de Renaud and other authorities think that 
this is intended to suggest the return of the people to 
Tournai after the departure of the Norman marauders. 

On another panel a man is shown cutting off the 
head of a soldier with a big sword. This subject has 
been the matter of much dispute, some favouring the 
idea that it is Scriptural, and a representation of the 
incident. of David and Goliath, whilst others incline to 
the view that it is merely a representation of an 
execution. 

The sculptures of the south doorway resemble the 
above in general character, but they are much less 
varied, and would appear to have been restored. 
They chiefly comprise figures of armed men who 
guard the entrance of the church, one of these 
threatening intruders with a sword. 

Upon entering the building one cannot fail to be 
impressed with a sense of its grandeur. The severe 
and solid-looking Romanesque nave contrasting with 
remarkable effect with the Gothic choir, and “Tran- 
sitional transepts. 

The choir presents, indeed, a great contrast to the 
severity of the nave. Here one has an astonishing 
access of light, with windows filled with stained glass, 
separated from one another only by slender piers, and 
mullions of rod-like tenuity. The triforium is most 
elegant, and contrasts sharply with the vast and 
somewhat dim gallery of the nave, and large clere- 
stories take the place of the dim arcades surmounting 
the gallery of the latter, and the aisles below it. The 
western half of the building is most impressive in its 
grandeur, there is little ornament. The choir, on the 
other hand, arouses one’s keenest interest by its. 
lightness, and the audacity (which Fergusson especi- 
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ally notes) of its builder, who gave to it such fairy-like 
piers, bent in two curves, one inwards and the other 
outwards, seemingly scarcely sufficient in strength to 
support the roof. 

In place of the broad and stilted semi-circular 
arches resting on massive piers to form an arcade 
dividing the nave from the aisles, in the choir we 
have sharply pointed and richly moulded lancets, 
supported upon square piers of extreme slenderness, 
at the angles of which very slim shafts are placed, 
whilst reed-like triple vaulting shafts reach from 
the roof to the floor. The nave aisles are but dimly 
lighted by the windows, which are placed high up 
in the wall. The choir aisles, on the contrary, are 
illuminated by huge glazed spaces (they in a measure 
scarcely appear at first sight as windows), which 
seem hardly divided by the narrow buttresses. Of 
walls proper there are none. There are five trigonal 
shapels radiating from the eastern end, lighted in 
the same way, and being open to the choir, aisle or 
shevet, they give an unusual appearance to this 
part of the building. 

The stained glass here, though for the most part 
juite modern, has been designed with unusual taste 
and skill. The subjects of the windows are taken 
rom the lives of Childeric and Sigebert, such as the 
ziving of privileges to the Cathedral, incidents in the 
history of the diocese, and with the lives of St. Piat 
and Eleutherius. The most ancient portions of the 
stained glass were the work of Theodore Stueurbout, 
of Haarlem, who was a follower of the Bruges school 
of painters, and was possibly a pupil of the great 
Hans Memlinc himself. 

Another feature of this church which will at once 
‘trike the intelligent observer is the immense gallery, 
which is of the same extent as the nave aisles. It 
is not an uncommon feature of Romanesque buildings, 
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and very possibly arose from the vast passages — 
which were appropriated to the use of women in 
Byzantine churches. In our own Abbey church 
of Westminster, which was formerly used by the nuns 
of the sister convent at Barking, the gallery is of 
somewhat similar character, and is of almost the 
same size as the aisles beneath it. It is screened off 
from view from below by the double shafts and 
beautiful tracery. Norwich Cathedral (to mention 
only one other) has a similar feature, though of a 
much less imposing size. 

From the western doors at Tournai one obtains 
a very impressive vista of the interior of the cathedral. 
And one is at once conscious that much of its charm 
arises in no small measure from the skilful way in 
which the effect of light and shade has been brought 
about by the use of stained glass in the choir. This 
is in some measure crude, but is effective as a whole ; 
so that when looking along the dimly lighted nave 
the eye takes in the eastern portion of the building, 
which even on a bright summer’s day, as when last 
we saw it, is filled with ambient and subdued light, 
which spreads out behind the eighteenth-century 
group of St. Michael in combat with the Evil One, 
by Nicolas Lecreux, a native of the town, which in 
dark bronze rises above the screen, and materially 
assists in the pleasing and even impressive effect of 
the whole. 

The Early, Renaissance screen which crosses the 
entrance to the choir, and projects into the space 
beneath the lantern, is the work of Corneille de 
Vriendt, and is one of the most graceful of its kind, 
and is in marble of various colours. 

Amongst the pictures and treasures of the church’ 
worth noting are the painting on the wall of one of 
the chapels in the ambulatory, representing ‘“ The’ 
Triumph of Death,” a very favourite thirteenth- 
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entury subject; the large picture by Rubens in 
he first chapel, commencing on the right side of the 
‘ood loft, the subject of which is “‘ The Rescue of 
souls from Purgatory,’ an imposing composition, 
vhich, however, bears traces of having been rather 
ecklessly retouched. In the Chapel of St. Louis— 
he first of the south right aisle—is a Jordaens: 
‘The Crucifixion.” And in the fourth chapel of 
he ambulatory a “Christ Healing the Blind,” an 
arly work of Louis Gallait, a native of Tournai. 
n the next chapel is an interesting series of pictures : 
‘Scenes from the Life of the Virgin Mary,” by 
zancelot Blondeel, a sixteenth-century painter and 
rchitect of Bruges. 

To the right of the high altar is the shrine of the 
irgin, or Chasse de Notre Dame, a fine early 
hirteenth-century work in painted and gilded wood 
y Nicholas de Verdun, with scenes from the life 
f Christ in bas-reliefs and medallions. On the 
ther side of the sanctuary is the famous shrine 
rreliquary of St. Eleutherius, also late Romanesque, 
nd dating probably a quarter of a century later 
1an that of the Virgin. This chdsse is an exceed- 
igly beautiful example of the goldsmith’s art of 
ie period. It is of silver gilt, adorned on the sides 
ith seated figures of the Apostles under tabernacle 
ork. There are four figures on each side, and at 
1e ends are those of Christ and the Saint himself. 
he gable above the last named contains wingless 
aigels, bearing the symbols of his martrydom. 
;. Eleutherius is seen holding a model of the cathe- 
al, such as is always given to founders, and is 
anding upon a two-headed monster, representing 
sresy and persecution. 

The Treasury of the Cathedral contains a fine 
1d most interesting collection of ancient robes. 
mong them is a chasuble, traditionally supposed 
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to have been given to the cathedral by Thomas a 
Becket, who visited Tournai in 1165. The Cathedral 
at Sens also possesses a chasuble, ornamented with 
the mitre of this archbishop. And a mitre (once 
at Sens) of & Becket ultimately came into the pos- 
session of the late Cardinal Wiseman. There is 
also an altar frontal of white silk, of great interest, 
embroidered with a tree of Jesse. The figures are 
well done, and are wrought in high relief, with the 
stiff conventionally conceived arms of the tree 
embracing the figure. The effect is striking. There 
is a piece of tapestry, the work of Pietro Feré, of 
Arras, dating from the year 1402, representing the 
Plague at Tournai and some scenes from the history 
of the city’s patron saints. There is also a fine 
fourteenth-century psalter, and an ivory diptych 
dating from the eleventh. Not the least interesting 
item of the collection is the mantle, embroidered 
with subjects from the Passion and the Last Supper, 
which Charles V. wore when at Tournai, holding a_ 
chapter of the Golden Fleece.* There is also a 
beautiful ivory crucifixt attributed to Jerome 


* The Military Order, instituted by Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, and his marriage in 1429, and known as the “ Toison 
dor,” or “ Golden Fleece.” It was said to have been founded 
on account of the profit Philip made from wool. The number 
of knights was thirty-one. They wore a scarlet cloak lined with 
ermine, with the collar open, and the Duke’s cipher in the form 
of a B, to signify Burgundy, together with flints striking fire 
with the motto, Ante ferit, guam flamma micat. At the end of 
the collar depended a golden fleece, with the device Pretium non 
vile laborum. 

The Order afterwards became common to all the princes of 
the House of Austria as descendants of Mary, daughter of Charles 
the Bold, last Duke of Burgundy, who had married Maximilian of 
Austria in 1477. The Order now belongs to both Austria and 
Spain in conformity with a treaty made on April 30, 1725. The 
present King of England and other royal princes are knights. 

+ By some the crucifix is thought to be by Fiamingo, the 
famous Flemish sculptor. 
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Duquesnoy, who lived in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The three other churches of Tournai—St. Quentin, 
st. Nicholas, and St. Jacques—all of them form 
nteresting examples of the bold though rather 
soarse Early Pointed style of architecture, which 
30 much prevailed in this district of Belgium in the 
thirteenth century. The towers of the two latter 
we very graceful, and the churches—chiefly First 
Pointed—have several features incommon. Perhaps 
the most readily remarked is that the clerestory with 
ts lancet windows is set behind a continuous arcade. 

St. Jacques is chiefly in the lancet phase of the First 
Pointed style, but the chancel (apparently rebuilt some- 
vhere about the fourteenth century), has an aisleless 
upse of German type. The spire is a well-pro- 
ortioned one, springing from the tower at the 
vestern end of the nave, which has open turrets 
vith pinnacles at each angle. Among the chief 
eatures of the interior are the tall rounded columns 
vhich support the arches of the nave. They have 
ell-shaped capitals, which are carved with a bold 
oliated design. The raison détre of the arch which 
s thrown across the nave at its juncture with the 
ransepts is somewhat obscure, as there is no central 
ower, but the feature is on the whole a pleasing one, 
md, at all events, tends to increase the apparent 
sngth of the nave, which, without the interposition 
f the arch, would appear rather disproportioned as 
egards lenoth when compared with its height. 

The church has been restored in recent years by 
sryenne, the work being of a thorough, sympathetic, 
nd intelligent character ; and there is much modern 
sained glass in its windows, mostly of. a good 
haracter. There are also some notable tombs, 
mong the most interesting and important a Gothic 
ne of Nicholas d’Avesnes. 
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The Church of St. Quentin, on the north-west side 
of the Grande Place, suffers considerably from being 
built in among houses. It is a quite small but 
picturesque building with a Modern Pointed eastern 
fagade masking a Romanesque aisleless nave, into 
the transepts of which have been introduced at their 
angles four semi-circular chapels. 

The roof of the body of the church is rather low, 
with the arches very broad and obtusely pointed ; 
the rooi of the transept being lower than the nave, 
which last is now flat whatever it may have originally 
been, that of the chancel and transept is ribbed ; 
the ribs of the crossing resting upon banded vaulting | 
shafts, which is a very uncommon feature in Belgium, 
where, indeed, bands are seldom seen. 

The church was originally founded by St. Eloi 
(Eligius), the friend of King Dagobert, who was 
Bishop of Tournai and Noyon. Eloi did more 
than anyone else towards the dissemination of 
Christianity in Flanders. Tournai, however, was 
pagan, and his efforts at first met with small success 
but not discouraged, in addition to the Church of 
St. Quentin he founded the great and famous Abbey 
of St. Martin, the site of which was, some three- 
quarters of a century ago, converted into a park and 
public gardens. A few traces of the Romanesque 
pillars of the crypt are still to be seen. 

At the death of the saint at Noyon on December 1, 
659, the Queen of Clovis Il. (originally a slave girl 
from Britain, but eventually canonized as St. 
Bathildis), came from Paris, and “shed floods of 
tears over the holy man’s corpse, which she would 
fain have removed to Chelles, had the people of 
Noyon permitted it to go.” Bathildis, who (possibly 
from her own experiences as a slave) was always, 
weare told, tender-hearted to the poor and oppressed, © 
had given all her jewels, except a pair of bracelets, 
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to the poor, had a cross made of these and placed 
it at the head of the saint’s monument, covering it 
with a canopy of cloth of gold. The saint, originally 
a blacksmith, afterwards became a goldsmith, and 
wrought many shrines, among the most noted that 
of St. Martin at Tours. The so-called “ Chair of 
Dagobert,” for a long time attributed to him—which 
Napoleon used as a throne, and from which he 
distributed the honours to the army of invasion 
assembled at Boulogne—has since been discovered 
to be only an antique curule chair with an eleventh- 
century back. 

With reference to the saint’s work as a blacksmith 
there is an amusing tradition. It is said that one 
day a horse was brought to him possessed of an 
evil spirit or the devil, which caused the animal to 
kick most terribly. The saint, not to be deterred 
from his task, adopted the delightfully simple 
and original expedient of cutting off the horse’s leg, 
placing it on the anvil, and when the shoe was 
properly fixed (the story goes) he made the sign of 
the cross, and not only fixed on the leg again to the 
horse quite comfortably, but also drove out the 
devil ! 

The Church of St. Brice is on the eastern side of 
she river, and is best reached from the Cathedral by 
she Place St. Pierre, Rue des Puits de Eau, and Rue 
je Pont. It is an interesting Early Gothic building 
lating from the twelfth century, but sadly disfigured 
xy clumsy additions and alterations in the pseudo- 
talian style. The great interest of this church to 
nost tourists is the fact that near the north door 
a May, 1653 (some authorities give the date as 
665), whilst digging in the foundations of a house 
hen just pulled down, the workmen came upon an 
ecient burial-place about six feet below the surface. 
Jpon opening it, two men’s skulls were found, some 

pes 
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bones, and the teeth and jaw-bone of a horse, also — 
a horseshoe in a good state of preservation. About 
a couple of yards distant from these remains, whilst 
digging further they found a great number (upwards 
of three hundred it is said) of golden bees; a gold — 
clasp with a head of Childeric in relief; a leather — 
bag, which was broken open and disclosed more 
than a hundred gold medals, and two hundred — 
silver ones ; part of a sword, a javelin, and the iron — 
of an axe; a small enamelled gold head of a bull; 
a ball of crystal, a gold case with a stylus for writing, 
a gold ring of large size, ornaments in the same 
metal from a sword and scabbard ; ditto of harness — 
for a horse, and other ornaments and articles. The 
most important discovery, however, was the large 
gold ring bearing a seal, upon which was engraved a 
man’s figure surrounded by the lettering CHIL- 
DERICI REGIS. This identified the remains with 
those of Childeric. One of the skulls is supposed to 
have been that of the marshal of the Frankish king. 
Thus in the endeavour to do some justice to the 
church of a saint, and in clearing away rotten 
tenements from the propinquity of it, the long-lost 
grave of the great Childeric was opened to the light 
of day. Since he had been buried not only had 
many generations lived and died above his resting- 
piace, but almost as many royal houses and dynasties 
had come and gone. The Merovingian, Carlovingian, 
Capetian, Valois, Orleans and Angouléme had all 
passed away; and the house of Bourbon itself— 
which claimed to have some of his blood in its veins 
—had come to a strange pass, kings and emperors— 
Chlotaire, Sigebert, Chilperic, Fredegonda, Pepin, 
Charlemagne, the Counts of Flanders and Counts of 
Hainault, many English kings—had all come and 
gone whilst the remains of Childeric lay unmarked. 
and unhonoured in the darkness. 
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Most of the treasures found in Childeric’s tomb 
were carried off to Paris in 1664 ; and many of them 
were stolen from the Bibliotheque Nationale in the 
year 1831. Amongst the number were the three 
hundred golden bees with which it is thought 
Childeric’s royal robes were decorated. It was these 
emblems that Napoleon the Great used for ornaments 
‘in preference to the fleur-de-lis of France as the 
insignia of imperial dignity on the occasion of his 
coronation. 

Among the other interesting buildings and spots in 
this ancient town, in which the student would fain 
linger, and seek in some measure to re-create the 
pageantry and romance of its past history, is the 
former Cloth Hall, now in part a Municipal Museum 
and Picture Gallery. The building is an interesting 
Renaissance structure dating from the first decade 
of the seventeenth century. It was carefully 
restored about thirty years ago. 

There are still in Tournai some good examples of 
medieval architecture to reward the searcher in the 
by-ways. In the Rue de Paris, near the Belfry, is 
an excellent example of the domestic architecture 
of this period ; and in the Rue des Meaux still stands 
the Grange de l Abbaye St. Martin, dating from 1633, 
nowadays converted to the use of a café. 

One leaves clean, picturesque, and, to all appear- 
ances, prosperous, Tournai with regret, not unmindful, 
perhaps, that before us lies the Belgian “ Black 
Country,’’ known as “ Le Borinage,’ where three- 
fourths of the 130,000 souls who “ live both on the 
earth and in the earth, delving amid the black 
deposits of vast primeval forests,” dwell. 

The road out of Tournai towards Mons is pleasant 
and picturesque of Antoign and Peruwelz, after 
which one gradually enters the grim and dusty 
Borinage. From Antoign to Fontenoy—the scene 
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on May 11, 1745, of Marshal Saxe’s sanguinary 
victory over the Allied Forces commanded by the 
Duke of Cumberland—is but a divergence of three 
or four miles, and is quite worth making. Close to 
Fontenoy is the fine old Gothic chateau of the 
Princesse de Ligne, full of delightful old-fashioned 
furniture, tapestry, carving, pictures, and curios. 
Assuming, however, that the road from Antoign 
direct to Peruwelz is taken, a very pleasant route is 
by the tree-shaded towpath of the river, along which 
picturesque and gaily-painted barges, laden with hay, 
market produce, or wood, come and go, drawn by 
Flemish horses whose strength seems extraordinary ; 
or grimy lighters filled with the produce of the 
“ Borinage ’’—black coal, which strikes one as rather 
lustreless and dusty, unlike the “ Derby Brights ” 
and Welsh hard steam coal, or anthracite of Britain. 
Mons, the capital of Hainault, stands high above: 
the Trouille, though the country through which one 
approaches it from Tournai is not really hilly. 
Caesar was at Mons and left behind him a hill fort of 
considerable strategic importance. In the fourteenth 
century Jean d’Avesnes strongly fortified the town, 
and from that date onwards it saw the coming and 
going of armies, as did so many other Hainualt 
towns. In May, 1572, the town fell into the hands 
of Prince Louis of Orange, who held it against the 
forces of the Duke of Alva till the middle of the ~ 
following September, and by so doing enabled the 
northern provinces of the Low Countries to success- 
fully throw off the Spanish yoke. The town was 
captured by Louis XIV. in 1691, and held by the 
French for a period of six years, but was given back 
to the Spaniards at the end of that time. Mons 
saw the entrance of the victorious Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene after the Battle of Malplaquet on 
September 11, 1709, and the defeat of the French 
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under Marshal Villars, and the allied troops occupied 
it for some time. Its vicissitudes were, however, by 
no means ended, for in 1714, by the Treaty of Madrid, 
it was assigned to Austria, and was retaken by the 
French in 1742, and again by the Republican troops 
in 1792. As has been the case at Courtrai and many 
other old fortified towns of Belg um, the ancient 
ramparts and fortifications have been converted into 
public boulevards, from which some pretty views of 
the surrounding country are obtainable. 

The Hotel de Ville is an interesting, though 
uncompleted, Late Gothic building. It dates from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and has ten 
windows in the upper story, whilst statuettes adorn 
the facade in niches between the windows. In the 
central baroque tower is a curious clock, the work of 
Louis Ledoux, by which the inhabitants of Mons, 
and more especially those in the vicinity of the Grande 
Place, set some considerable store. The courtyard 
of the Hotel de Ville is interesting, and the interior 
of the building, with its Gothic room, with large 
paintings illustrative of the history of the town, by 
Modeste Carlier, Hennebicq, and -Paternostre, are 
worth seeing. We noticed, among other modern 
pictures hung in one of the large rooms, in particular 
some quite excellent portraits—several by local 
artists—of Mons celebrities of the past and present. 

The two buildings on either side of the Hotel de 
‘Ville, the Maison de la Toison d’Or and the Chapel 
of St. George, with their Renaissance fronts, are worth 
attention. 

There is an interesting library in the Rue des Gades, 
far better stocked with valuable and important 
works than is usually the case in towns of a similar 
size. Among the upwards of 40,000 volumes it 
contains are a considerable number of early illumi- 
nated manuscripts, several of which, we noted, 
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contained miniatures of great interest. The biblio- — 
phile and the student are likely to linger in this 
library of Mons, and there is a good deal to interest 
even the casual visitor who has any liking for books 
and manuscripts. 

The most important and interesting building re- 
maining in Mons is undoubtedly the fine Late Gothic 
cathedral, dedicated to St. Waltrudis. It is one of — 
the few great churches of Belgium which has escaped 
disfigurement by plaster and whitewash. For this 
reason it presents a very interesting example of 
the true decoration—simple, but effective and 
pleasing—of the time. Commenced in the middle of 
the fifteenth century from designs by the tamous 
architect of the beautiful Hétel de Ville at Louvain, 
Matthew de Layens, the choir was completed in 1502, 
the transepts taking nearly twenty years longer, 
and the nave not being finished until 1589. Even 
then some slight additions and embellishments were 
found necessary in 1621. The tower was never built ; 
the church possessing only a small spire, placed above 
the crossing, and elegant Gothic pinnacles. It is 
distinguished both inside and out for boldness and 
elegance of design, the flying buttresses with their 
crocketed pinnacles being a notable feature of the 
exterior elevation. Slender clustered columns, sixty 
in number, rising without capitals to the vaulting and 
keystones, at once attract the eye, and the general © 
effect of the interior is one of space and elegance. 
The churchislighted by no fewer than ninety windows, 
and under those of the nave and transepts is a very 
tasteful triforium. The chief dimensions of the 
church give a good idea of its fine proportions, the © 
extreme length being 355 feet ; breadth, 116 feet ; 
and height, 80 feet. | 

Mariemont, where are some picturesque ruins of © 
the chateau built in the middle of the sixteenth 
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century by the Regent Mary of Hungary, and burned 
down but six years later by Henri II., has a great 
distinction from the fact that in the chapel of the 
modern but prettily situate chateau is the famous 
Shrine of St. Maur, a Romanesque reliquary dating 
from the twelfth century, and the oldest known work 
of art of its kind in Belgium. 

Formerly known as Charnoy, this centre of the 
South Belgian industry was renamed Charleroi in 
compliment to Charles II. of Spain, who founded 
the industry. It, like Tournai, has been the scene of 
many sieges. The Republican forces of France 
attacked it four times in the memorable year of 1794. 
And it was just in sight of the town that the Austrians 
gained a notable victory over the French on May 23 
of the same year. But there is nothing much in 
modern Charleroi to deserve pause. 

From Charleroi onwards to delightfully-situate 
Namur our way lies by the banks of the tortuously 
winding Sambre—longer than the direct route, but 
delightful—past green fields, waving corn, apple 
orchards, and here and there a monastery or chateau, 
charmingly placed in some bend of the river, skirting 
pleasantly wooded hills. Floreffe, set upon an 
eminence, with its picturesque Premonstratensian 
abbey, and interesting stalactite caves, is passed, 
and a little distance further the Abbey buildings of 
Malonne. Hereabouts the valley of the Sambre is 
thick with ancient and picturesque chateaux. And 
then in a few miles, round the bend in the river, 
Namur comes in sight, its one-time strong castle and 
fortifications set high above the two rivers on which 
the town stands, a verdant green mass against the 
clear sky: 
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CHAPTER VI 


NAMUR, DINANT, GIVET, THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE, 
AND THE ROAD TO BRUSSELS 


NAMUs: is a pleasant town, with delightful open 

spaces, and at least one (so far as we have 
noticed) unique feature amongst Belgian towns. 
Almost every lamp-post is a miniature flower-garden. 
Just below the lantern is placed a wirework circular 
basket, about 3 feet in diameter, filled with lobelias, 
nasturtiums, pink-flowered ivy-leat geraniums, 
clematis, and other suitable plants, which give the 
streets not only a touch of pleasant colour, but a look 
as though they were perpetually en féte, a custom 
which might well be imitated, at least by some of our 
own holiday resorts. 

In addition to the charmingly laid-out public walks 
and slopes of the Rampe Verte environing the ancient 
fortress and the modern citadel, there is the pretty 
Pare Marie Louise, with its picturesque sheet of 
ornamental water and well-shaded walks, at the end 
of the tree-planted Boulevard de la Sambre, and 
adjoining the Avenue d’Ormalius. From the Boule- 
vard and the Park delightful views are obtained 
across the river of the Citadel, which occupies 
approximately the site on which the fortress-dwelling 
of the Counts of Namur originally stood. The latter 
was replaced towards the close of the seventeenth 
century by a strong fortress, the work of Cahorn, the 
famous Dutch engineer, who was the French Vauban’s 
most formidable rival. This was captured in 1695 
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by William III. of England, an account of which 
appears in Sterne, the hero being Uncle Toby, as 
doubtless readers of “Tristram Shandy” will 
remember. It was partially destroyed by Joseph 
Il., and ultimately restored in 1817 by the Dutch. 

Namur possesses several fine churches grouped 
somewhat closely together, and almost in the centre 
of the city. Of these, that of St. Loup is the most 
interesting. Erected in the Baroque Style of the 
second quarter of the seventeenth century, it possesses 
an imposing facade. The interior is spacious, the 
roof being supported by twelve red marble Doric 
pillars. The choir strikes one as somewhat flam- 
boyant on account of the large amount of coloured 
marble used in its construction, and the ceilings 
are covered with rather heavily conceived stucco 
ornamentation. A reminder of the days gone by, 
when Namur was a pawn in the games of kings, and 
its possession deemed a matter of great importance, 
is to be seen in the large hole in the ceiling, said to 
have been caused by one of the shells thrown into 
the town during its siege by Louis XIV. in 1693. 
Of special interest are the wonderfully carved con- 
fessionals, which, for elaborateness, almost rival 
those of Notre Dame, Antwerp. 

The Cathedral, dedicated to St. Aubin, or St. 
Alban, and built on the site of a very much more 
ancient church, is a fine building in brick. It is 
however, chiefly interesting to the student as a good 
example of the late Renaissance buildings of which 
there were at one time such a number of magnificent 
examples in Belgium, many of them were unhappily 
pulled down at the time of the suppression of religious 
houses. ° 

The Cathedral was built during the sixteen years 
elapsing between 1751 and 1767, the architect was 
the well-known Italian, Pizzoni, of Milan. Of the 
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older church, only the belfry remains. The interior 
is impressive and well-proportioned. The choir- 
screen is interesting from the fact that it was anciently — 
in the Abbaye de Gembloux, founded in 922 by St. 
Wicbert, or Guibert, and situated some dozen miles 
north-west of Namur, on the direct route to Brussels, 
now the Royal Institution of Agriculture and ~ 
Forestry. | 

The wooden pulpit of the Cathedral is a fine one 
and worth attentive examination. It was carved 
by Karel Hendrick Geerts, of Antwerp. The subject 
is the Madonna protecting the city of Namur. The 
treasury should be visited if only for the curious and 
interesting statuette of St. Blaise dating from the 
early part of the fourteenth century, and the famous 
golden crown of some two centuries earlier date. 
There are also some gold and silver crosses contained 
in fine reliquaries. 

The town belfry, which stands a little to the north 
of the Hotel de Ville, was built towards the close of 
the fourteenth century, and rebuilt during the 
sixteenth. 

The ancient Boucherie, which was erected in 1588, 
is now turned into an Archeological Museum con- 
taining a very large and varied collection of antiquities 
chiefly relating to the Province of Namur. Indeed, 
it is held to be the most complete collection of local 
archeology in Belgium, and some authorities say in 
Europe. Many hours might be spent in this ancient 
building examining its wonderful and deeply interest- 
ing antiquities, which range from skulls from the 
caverns of Marche-les-Dames (some supposed to be 
those of prehistoric man) ; articles of the Stone Age 
from Linciaux, Sclaigneaux, Hastedon and. other 
places ; bronzes from Ciney, Jambes, and Franchi- 
mont, Ante-Roman and Frankish remains, pottery, 
etc. ; specimens of fifth-century glass, and axes from 
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Eprave ; Belgic-Roman antiquities found at Namur, 
Anthée, Wancennes, Flavion, and other places ; 
and many objects taken from ancient tombs and 
burying-places of the fifth century onwards. There 
is an intensely interesting eleventh or twelfth century 
sarcophagus brought from a church at Hastidére 
_down the Meuse just below Dinant. 

The most notable of the old houses appeared to us 
to be found along the left bank of the Sambre and in 
the narrow streets which lead from it back into the 
centre of the town. 

But the beautiful valley of the Meuse calls, and one 
cannot linger indefinitely even in so picturesque and 
pleasant a town as Namur. ‘The interesting old Pont 
de Jambes, with its nine arches, connects Namur 
with its suburb of Jambes. 

From Namur the traveller has the choice of three 
ways of reaching Dinant and Givet. The first, by 
rail, is perhaps the most frequently taken; the 
second, by the “tourist”? steamers, which, run 
between Namur and Dinant during the summer and 
vice versa, is very popular in fine weather, and, indeed, 
scarcely a more pleasant and picturesque manner of 
travelling can be imagined. The third method is 
by either motoring, driving, or cycling, as we did, 
along the fine road which runs most of the way quite 
cose to the beautiful Meuse, and yet allows one to 
become acquainted with not only the tiny and quaint 
villages by its side, but also to see something of the 
scenery of fields, woods, and rocky crags. 

The left bank of the river is that most frequented 
by cyclists and motorists, and for some considerable 
distance after the pleasant Boulevard de Meuse and 
the shady garden park of La Plante are left behind, 
the pedestrian and cyclist will do well to continue 
along the tow path instead of following the main road 
a little inland from the river bank. By doing so, one 
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sees many picturesque groups of blanchisseuses 
industriously washing and rinsing their huge piles of 
linen at the various slipways constructed for the 
purpose along the banks, or carrying on these opera- 
tions from roughly made, though doubtless service- 
able, punts. The anglers of the Meuse are a distinct 
feature. They are of all ages and of both sexes. One 
finds the urchin of Pairelle, Wepion, or Fooz, with his 
bean pole, cotton line, and a bent pin for hook ; the 
“* sporting ’”? man from Namur, dressed for the part, 
with the best steel core fly rod and tackle, creel, 
landing-net, campstool, and all complete ; priests who 
have come out of the monastery, or presbytery hard 
by, who, both by their attitude and intentness on the 
sport, inevitably remind one of “‘ To-morrow will be 
Friday ” ; the father of the family—a true bourgeois 
type—seated in a “ Windsor” chair or its Belgian 
equivalent, or standing against the substantial rail 
which borders the tow-path, whilst madame, his wife, 
sits hard by, either knitting or reading the news- 
paper; the young lady anglers, some of them in 
dainty muslin frocks and with toy-like rods in their 
hands, and with arch glances for passing pedestrians 
or cyclists of the other sex. These types are all met 
with along that fine stretch of river frontage which 
lies between Namur and pleasant and picturesque 
Wepion. 

All the way to Dinant, on both banks of the river, 
there are some beautiful and delightfully placed 
modern chateaux, mostly the property of Namur 
and Brussels merchant princes, and those of other 
large towns. The natural scenery of wooded heights, 
rocks, and river is wonderfully varied when one 
remembers the comparative confined area, and the 
short distance of some twenty miles which lies 
between Namur and Dinant. At Profondeville, the 
“ Rock of the Arcade” is sure to attract attention, 
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a curious natural piercing of the solid cliff, but a 
little further on the more famous marble quarries 
are passed. From Profondeville, onwards to 
Riviere, the road is charmingly picturesque, and 
the river equally so. Rocky heights shut one in 
for a mile or so, and then comes a break with narrow 
- green fields and grassy slopes stretching down to the 
Meuse on one hand, and away to the hills on the 
other. Then after a sharp bend one sees on the 
opposite bank the quaint old seigneurie of Godinne, 
half chateau, half farm, with its feet literally in the 
river, white-walled, spired, and with its roofs and 
gables covered with grey-blue slates, throwing 
reflections in the evening light half across the river. 
This beautiful old building is environed on its 
northern side by trees, and with its walls mellowed 
by age, river mists and storms, has the village church, 
dating from the sixteenth century, adjoining it in 
the same style of architecture. Once a portion of 
the patrimony of the well-known Du Mesnil family, 
it was purchased some years ago by the Comte de 
Brouchoven, who added it to his immense estates 
in this part of the Valley of the Meuse. 

Less than a mile further on the road to Dinant, 
set in yet another bend of the winding river, lies 
pretty little Rouillon, clinging to the flank of a steep 
hill, with its picturesque Chateau of Hestroy. The 
village is the resort of many Brussels folk and even 
“foreigners”? during the summer months. People 
mostly come to Rouillon for the boating (which is 
delightful), the fishing (which is good), and the 
living (which is cheap). 

Almost midway between Rouillon and Hun 
towers the celebrated craggy eminence known in 
the patois of the district as the Roche aux Chauwes, 
or ‘‘ Crow’s Rock,” though the crows are in reality 
jackdaws. The rock is an enormous slatey-white 
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mass, towering high above the road, riven into 
gullies and crevasses by the action of the weather 
through long ages, and pierced with hundreds of 
cavities in which the jackdaws from time immemorial 
have nested, making the air resound by their hoarse 
and shrill screaming, which is..weird enough to 
frighten nervous folk after dusk when the birds 
happen to be wheeling in disturbed flocks around 
their almost inaccessible home. This rock and its 
generations of feathered inhabitants is the subject 
of a well-known legend known as “ The Fairy and 
the Troubadour,’ by De Nimal in his “ Légendes 
de la Meuse,”’ a curious and picturesquely written 
volume well worth reading. 

The story runs somewhat in this way: A well- 
born youth, whose father destined him for the Church, 
wished to become a poet. In the days of long ago. 
poets more often sang or recited their poems than 
published them bound in cloth covers, and so this 
one became a wandering minstrel or troubadour, 
visiting in turn, as was the practice of these, the 
various castles scattered about in Belgium, the 
Rhine district, and other lands. At length he came 
to the banks of the Meuse, and one day near Rouillon 
he encountered a pretty sprite, with whom he fell 
promptly in love. They loved one another, and 
retired to pass their idyll in one of the caverns of 
the rock. Alas! for the lovers. Though poets 
have so frequently been free in their fancies and 
fickle in their love-making, the fairy-love of the 
troubadour was not. She was obliged to leave her 
poet-lover and return, like others of her kind, to the 
gathering which was held each year to choose a 
queen. There she was charged publicly with her 
conduct of having espoused a mortal; and as a 
punishment she was changed into the semblance of 
a hideous black crow with a voice, not like her own 
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sweet ‘“‘ Lorelei’? one, but hoarse and unmusical. 
Her lover underwent the same metamorphosis. 

They did not weep or repine, but saw each other 
in their new guise as beautiful as when they were 
troubadour and fairy! Such is love’s alchemy. 

The story goes on to say that they continued to 
‘inhabit the cavern in which they had passed their 
honeymoon, and in due time had many descendants, 
which one can see any day of the week wheeling in 
noisy flocks around the great crag. 

Quite close by are some interesting and picturesque 
castles and ruins. Notably those of Poilvache and 
Créve-Coeur. The former is merely a heap of ruins 
of a medieval fortress, which was destroyed by the 
French in 1554, standing upon a lofty eminence just 
after one passes Hun. The latter is situate near 
Bouvignes, just before one enters the outskirts of 
Dinant by way of a delightfully tree-shaded road. 
To Créve-Cceur attaches one of those semi-heroic 
legends of the days of chivalry, when the women of 
castles and fortresses were often not less brave than 
the men. Bouvignes was in those ancient times 
constantly engaged in feuds and disputes with 
Dinant. It is now but a small village ; though one 
of the most interesting and venerable in this par- 
ticular district. The legend runs that in 1554 
Henry II. of France, then at war with Charles 
Quint, seized and sacked the place. Three beautiful 
women, left as the only survivors after the massacre 
of their husbands, with the rest of the garrison of 
Créve-Coour, threw themselves, in sight of the 
besiegers, from the summit of one of the towers of 
the Chateau and were dashed to pieces on the rocks, 
rather than surrender to the insults and outrages of 
the conquerers, who were not in those days noted 
for tender treatment of prisoners, either male or 
female. 
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In pretty, quaint Bouvignes one comes across 
many traces of its ancient greatness in fragments of 
architecture, and here and there an ancient house. 
On the market-place is the Maison du Bailliage 
(or residence of the bailiwick) a fine sixteenth- 
century building, one of the most remarkable in 
the Meuse valley. It was in all probability built co 
replace the chateau destroyed during the famous 
siege of 1554, and long served as a meeting-place for 
the bailiffs of the town. Quite close to this Maison 
du Bailliage is the thirteenth-century church reached 
by a stone staircase. Unfortunately, the restora- 
tions which have from time to time been undertaken 
have been made in bad taste, and have almost 
entirely ruined the building. In the choir, however, 
are several interesting objects, including an altar 
lamp and lectern of brass beautifully worked. 

Dinant is but a couple of kilometres distant, and 
is soon reached by the tree-environed road, elevated 
a considerable height above the river, which is 
distant only a hundred yards or so. The railway 
has now crossed the latter, and the road into Dinant 
runs beside it for some considerable distance. 
Opposite Bouvignes is the little river Leffe, and in 
the gorge, or narrow valley, through which it flows, 
are situated some extremely picturesque water- 
mills. A little way up the valley stands the ancient 
and famous Abbaye de Leffe, established in the 
middle of the twelfth century, and formerly occupied 
by the Premonstratensians. 

The first real view of Dinant breaks upon one most 
picturesquely through a gap in the trees and foliage 
which skirt the riverside the last mile or so of 
the road, which slopes gently down to the station-yard 
—at Dinant they do not apparently dignify this space 
with the name of Place de la Station—and seen at 
sundown this peep is indeed beautiful and charming. 
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Dinant proper lies on the right bank of the river, 
the houses, hotels, convent, few shops, and railway 
station on the left bank being considered a suburb, 
and known as St. Médard. —~ 

The origin of the town is by many writers supposed 
to date from Roman times. The first name being 
Arche, the one by which it is now known having 
been given it much later. There are several theories 
regarding the name Dinant. That old and gossipy 
chronicler, Jean D’Outre-Meuse, gives the origin in 
a pretty legend, which runs as follows: Long ages 
ago, St. Materne, the apostle of the Ardennes, who 
was also Bishop of Tongres, came one day to the 
town whilst on an episcopal visitation or pilgrimage, 
and whilst walking in the streets came upon an idol 
set up, which the townsfolk called Nam. Pointing 
to the figure, he exclaimed: “ Dis, or Dic Nam, 
pourquoi te tiens tu ici” (literally, ‘‘ Tell me, Nam, 
why thou art found.or set up here”’). The inhabi- 
tants, the chronicler goes on to say, not hearing the 
whole of the saint’s remarks, only the first two 
words, called their town forthwith Dinant. Other 
writers are of the opinion that the name was derived 
from Diane, or Dioné, and that the statue referred to 
was one of Diana. 

-Dinant, viewed from across the water, has a 
strangely quaint and attenuated look. The huge 
limestone cliffs, crowned by trees, and with ferns and 
‘lichen beautifying their face, at the back of the thin 
rows of buildings, towering high above the pictur- 
esque roofs and chimney-stacks, create an impression 
upon the beholder of endeavouring to thrust the 
houses from a precarious footing into the jade- 
coloured river itself 

Notre Dame, the principal church, with its almost 
mosque-like spire apparently out of the perpendicular, 
dates from the thirteenth century, and stands close 
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against the rocky face of the citadel, upon the site 
of a much older building. It is particularly inter- 
esting, as it is one of the best specimens of Early 
Gothic architecture in Belgium, with a few traces of 
the Transition Period discernible. It has undergone 
of recent years a very complete restoration, which 
has been undertaken in a moderate, and, on the 
whole, intelligent, spirit. The building is not a 
large one, measuring only some 160 feet, with a 
width between the transepts varying from 65 to 
90 feet. There are three naves without lateral 
chapels, the chief some 70 feet in height, the other 
two about 45 feet. The choir, restricted by the 
face of the rock, has been stunted of its normal 
development, and this has somewhat destroyed the 
proportion and general effect of the building. The 
haptistery on the right of the nave, with an ancient . 
font, probably belonged to the Roman church which 
preceded the present building, The font dates at 
least as far back as the twelfth century. The large 
window in the side of the church facing the Place 
should be noted on account of its ornate mullions. 
Behind the high altar is a much more ancient one 
dedicated to Perpetuo, who was Bishop of Tongres 
in the sixth century. 3 
In addition to the tower and spire, to which we 
have already called attention as forming so dis- 
tinctive a feature of the town, the very beautiful 
south door dating from the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, will attract the eye of artist 
and student alike. Each of the arches has four 
tabernacles in two rows, giving sixteen spaces for 
statuary, of which, however, little remains, and that 
sorely mutilated. The tympanum is of unusual 
charm, and it is filled by five arches, diminishing in 
width from the centre, with each compartment cusped 
and surmounted by a straight-sided canopy. The 
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space between these canopies and the head of the 
arch is richly carved. The outer arch of all is most 
elegantly designed, and in the space formed by it 
and the surmounting gable one finds three niches, 
in the central one of which there is a greatly mutilated 
group, apparently representing the coronation of 
‘the Virgin. 

Quite close to the church is the stone staircase of 
408 steps leading up to the citadel, condemned as 
out of date in 1853, now the property of a private 
owner. It is shown to visitors for a fee of fifty 
centimes, and there is a museum attached containing 
a number of relics of the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870, including some interesting objects from 
Sedan. The views of the valley of the Meuse and 
of the picturesque old town, obtained from the 
citadel walls and at various points of the road up, 
more especially from the footpath which starts 
byway of the Rue St. Jacques, well repay the 
climber. 

The Jardin de Montfat, which word is a corruption 
of Montfort, the name given to a tower formerly 
standing on one of the rocks near by, is also pictur- 
esque, with fine views. It is situated quite close to 
the Palais de Justice, and contains a grotto, or 
cavern, anciently believed to be the abiding place 
of a sibyl, or prophetic sprite, who, so the story goes, 
was in the Middle Ages consulted by people from 
far and wide. Nowadays there is no sprite, nor, so 
far as we discovered, even a fortune-teller ; and 
therein the Dinantais show lack of enterprise, for 
the spot is an ideal one for romance and the profit- 
able prosecution of so mysterious a calling. 

The old Hotel de Ville, abutting upon the river, 
and placed about midway down the main street, is a 
curiously constructed building, dating from the 
seventeenth and eigthteenth centuries, and originally 
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used as a lodging-place for ecclesiastics of the Princi- 
pality on their visits to Dinant. It contains a few 
pictures of that mad genius, Anton Joseph Wiertz, a 
native of the town, who enjoyed in the early years 
of his artistic career an astonishing vogue. He 
possessed great natural talent, and at first appears 
to have been a close student of the works of Rubens 
and Michael Angelo in Rome. Ultimately he 
became an apostle of strange art conceits, somewhat 
of the school of Goya ; ultimately entirely losing his 
mental balance and producing mere artistic night- 
mares, characterised by eccentricity of idea and great 
mechanical dexterity of execution. 

The road to Givet can be either by the right or the 
left bank. The left is the more direct, and that, we 
fancy, most usually taken. But before quitting 
Dinant, however, it is well worth while to do as we did, 
and ride or walk along the Rue Grand, and through 
the suburb of Les Rivages to La Roche a Bayard. 
This extraordinary and impressive rock, which was 
pierced in 1698 to allow of the passage of the baggage 
train of the French army—containing plunder which 
occupied 1,600 vehicles, that had been requisitioned 
in the district—is more than 100 feet in height, and 
35 to 50 feet wide at its base. It was here that the 
horse of the “ Quatre Fils d’Aymon,” named Bayard, 
when pursued by Charlemagne, after having cleared 
the bottom of the Leffe, jumped from the top of the 
heights into the Meuse. The rock, so the legend 
states, bore the marks of the horse’s shoes in the 
stone. It is said that after this wonderful feat, and 
having no horse which could emulate it, Charlemagne 
gave up the pursuit, and, smarting from his discom- 
fiture, declared that Bayard was nothing but the 
devil in disguise. An old chronicler goes on to say : 
‘* As everyone knows that whether he be emperor or 
peasant, he is likely to be tricked by so wily a foe as 
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the devil, Charlemagne’s honour was preserved.” It 
is also added that the Emperor and the army who had 
engaged in the pursuit were very fatigued and 
thirsty, and the Emperor, calling to mind the history 
of the river, planted his spear in the soil and fell on 
his knees, supplicating the Almighty to cause a well 
to spring forth. Almost immediately a spring arose 
at the spot, which has never dried up, and is known 
as the fountain of Charlemagne. 

The direct road from Dinant along the left bank 
of the Meuse is an excellent one, with the exception 
of a mile or two between Hastiére-par-delaé and 
Hermeton, and follows the river and railway very 
closely. Anseremme, the resort of artists, with its 
ancient bridge and a viaduct of the railway up the 
Valley of the Lesse to Rochefort, on the opposite side 
of the Meuse, is the first place of importance to 
be passed, and as one does so the old legend of an 
Abbot of St. Hubert—who caused a regiment of 
varlets in medieval times to stay up o’ nights beating 
the surface of the river so as to drive away the frogs 
who disturbed his rest by their croaking—comes 
to mind. 

But afew kilometres further on and one comes upon 
the beautiful Chateau Freyer, with its well-kept 
and delightful pleasaunces laid out by Le Notre, it 
is said, on the model of those at Versailles. It 
stands close to the river bank, and the gardens 
are placed on the well-wooded slopes of the en- 
vironing hills. The chateau is an excellent example 
of seventeenth-century domestic architecture, and 
was built in 1637 by the then head of the Beaufort- 
Spontin family, whose descendants still inhabit it. 

On the opposite bank of the river in place of 
pleasant gardens and wooded thickets one has the 
abrupt contrast of huge rocks, bare in places, and 
in others covered with patches of verdure. 
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The scenery from Freyer to Waulsort increases in 
charm and grandeur. One comes suddenly upon a 
fine chateau, which is situated, as is that of Freyer, 
close to the road near a beautiful bend of the river. 
Once a dependence of the celebrated Benedictine 
abbey, this beautiful seat of the Comte de Laubespin, 
with its environment of trees and lofty poplars, 
has a grand square courtyard and massive fagade. 
The abbey itself was destroyed by the desperadoes 
of the famous De Lecolle, Mayor of Givet, at the 
time of the French Revolution, in the name of the 
grand principles of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ! 
The beautiful grounds, unfortunately, have now been 
bisected by the railway line. 

On the hill above the village of Waulsort, which is 
now the resort of many tourists and rapidly acquiring 
a vogue as a residential resort for Belgians retired. 
from business, whose modern and in many cases 
somewhat pretentious chdteaux, are to be seen 
dotted about on the hillsides, are the ruins of the 
ancient castle and fortress of Thierry, just below 
which is the famous Rocher du Chien. The ruins 
are more extensive than one would judge when 
viewing them from the road. The chateau, which 
dates from the fourteenth century, was once the 
stronghold of two robber knights, the sons of one 
Jacques de Boulan, whose depredations and crimes 
are enshrined in romance and local history. They 
not only terrorized the neighbourhood, and possessed 
a liking for carrying off good-looking maidens, 
but for a considerable period appear to have made 
the highway from France along the valley of the 
Meuse through the Ardennes dangerous for all 
travellers save those of the humblest rank, or those 
who journeyed in sufficient force or were strong 
enough to resist their attack. The castle was 
eventually besieged and destroyed by the enraged 
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Dinantais ; but was afterwards rebuilt, passing into 
the possession of the Brandenburgs, and then into that 
of the Beaufort-Spontin family, who may almost 
be said to have a monopoly of the estates and 
castles of this district. 

The two pleasantly situated villages of Hastiére- 
‘Lavaux and Hastiére-par-dela, which are surrounded 
by delightful scenery, are soon reached. They stand 
on either bank of the Meuse, and are connected by 
a three-span iron bridge. Although Hastiére-Lavaux, 
through which one passes to Givet, is the more 
important village, mate by far the larger, all interested 
in fine churches should cross the bridge and _ visit 
Hastiére-par-dela, where stands one of the finest 
Romanesque churches in the valley of the Meuse. 
It was formerly attached to an ancient priory dating 
from the eleventh century. 

Hermeton-sur-Meuse is reached by a slight diver- 
gence from the main road, which forks soon after 
leaving Hastiére and can afterwards be regained 
a little distance the other side of Hermeton, and 
the little place is well worth a passing visit. The 
valley of Hermeton of which one gets a glimpse 
is one of the most delightful in the district. 
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CHAPTER VII 
BRUSSELS PAST AND PRESENT 


E have seen Brussels under various conditions of 
social life, and at different seasons of the year, 
and it still remains to us not alone (as it undoubtedly — 
is) a storehouse of Art and antiquarian treasures, 
but a picturesque and delightful city ; not merely 
“une petite Paris,’ but a charming capital with 
some very distinctive features. 

The whole of Brussels strikes one as cleaner than 
the whole of Paris, just as the whole of Paris must 
appear, at least to the casual observer, as more gay 
and less serious, from a commercial point of view, 
than Brussels. It may be quite true, as a famous 
Frenchman recently said, “‘ There exists no necessity 
to do one’s business with a solemn face,” but it is 
with concentration and not with sombreness that the 
Bruxellois goes about his work, earning those hours 
of recreation in which he will “let himself go” 
with the best. 

Certainly this ancient capital of the Province of 
Brabant, containing nowadays with its suburbs a 
population of upwards of 600,000, which has quad- 
rupled in sixty years, has come to take its place 
amongst the most beautiful and charming capital 
cities of Hurope. It is undoubtedly healthy, and 
there is an engaging air about Brussels which soon 
impresses itself upon the foreign visitor. Added to 
all its many attractions of interesting museums— 
the homes of wonderful and in some cases unrivalled 
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collections of works of art—and of historical associa- 
tions with the past, it possesses the charm of being 
modern in the best sense and of being a place where 
one may find much that is finest in Art and Music. 
As a home of fashion it bids fair some day to rival 
Paris herself, and the shops of the Montagne de la 
Cour, Boulevard Anspach, and contiguous streets 
are scarcely less luxurious or exclusive than those of 
the Rue de la Paix or Boulevard des Italiens in the 
French capital. 

Brussels is a city of shady boulevards, open spaces, 
and pleasant parks as is Paris; and the beautiful 
Bois de la Cambre on its outskirts compares very 
favourably with the world-renowned Bois de Boulogne 
as regards rural charm and picturesqueness. 

One impression that Brussels is almost certain to 
make upon the visitor is its compactness. Its 
population, including the outskirts, is nowadays 
rather over 600,000. but it is almost impossible 
to realize that nearly one-eleventh of the whole 
population of Belgium is concentrated in this one 
city, or, as might be said, in Greater Brussels. 
Perhaps the rea! reason of this apparent lack of size 
is because there are in reality two cities, Brussels 
wmterieur and Brussels exteriewr. The one with a 
population of about 225,000; the latter with one 
of about 375,000. It is with the former, of course, 
that the tourist and casual visitor are chiefly 
concerned. 

The outlying suburbs are, however, connected with 
the city proper by a splendid system of steam, 
electric, and other trams. In fact, it may be said 
that Brussels is in a sense surrounded by a group 
of small towns, which though forming part of the 
great city are yet independent, and are governed 
very much like the various boroughs which make 
up greater London. Curhegem, St. Gilles, Ixelles, 
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St. Josse Ten Noode, Molenbeek St. Jean, and 
Schaerbeek, still further out, are all in a sense 
separate towns, seldom visited by, and indeed 
almost unknown to, the tourists. 

The most fashionable quarters for residences of 
the wealthy classes are the broad and beautiful 
Avenue Louise and the streets and avenues of the 
Quartier Leopold. They in a sense correspond to 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, Avenue des 
Champs Elysée, and Boulevard St. Germain of 
Paris. 

There is another feature, too, that modern Brussels 
has in common with Paris of the immediate past and 
of to-day. It is being “‘ Haussmannized,” and the 
older and more quaint and interesting portions of 
the city (as has been, and is, the case in Paris) are 
gradually but surely disappearing to make way for 
the onward march of progress and expansion. 
Almost on every hand, and especially in the Porte 
de Namur quarter, old buildings are constantly 
falling victims to the ‘‘ house-breaker,”’ and new, 
in the shape of handsome mansions and lofty blocks 
of flats, are arising from their ashes. 

The last thirty—even twenty—years have seen 
many changes. During that period the sluggish 
little River Senne, which once meandered through 
the city, and upon whose banks stood many fine 
and picturesque old houses and buildings of past 
ages, has been arched over, and the fine Boulevard 
of the same name, and those of Hainaut and Anspach, 
have been built above its imprisoned waters. The 
higher portions of the city are undeniably healthy, 
and the climate of Brussels is less subject to extreme 
changes than that of Paris. It is not unbearably 
cold in winter, and though hot in summer, is not So, 
we think, airless as either Paris or London, a fact 
accounted for by reason of its many open spaces, 
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its height above sea level, and comparative nearness 
to the North Sea. 

The social life of Brussels is not unlike that of 
Paris and other large towns of France and Eastern 
Germany, but it differs in some respects from both. 
Tt is less Gallic and pleasure-loving than the former 
and more so than the latter. The great stolidity of 
German life is in a measure lacking, and there is 
more of the domestic life than in Paris, although the 
multiplication of flats and the consequent abandon- 
ment of the individual home cannot in the long run 
fail, we think, to have a detrimental effect upon the 
domestic life of the family. 

The ambition of the inhabitants of Brussels, 
whether they be dwellers in the fashionable quaiters 
of the Avenue Louise, Quartier Leopold, or bourgeois 
of the Midi, Porte de Namur, or other similar quarters, 
is to become the proprietors and owners of their 
houses. The Belgians, as a nation, appear to 
regard the payment of rent as so much loss of money 
which could be better and more profitably employed, 
and the money to purchase a dwelling, small or 
large, is thought the best kind of dot that a would-be 
bride can possess and bring to her future husband. 
It is largely because of this desire to own their own 
houses that the latter are built so very much alike, 
a feature that must very soon strike the stranger to 
the city. This peculiarity does not, of course, apply 
to the fine mansions and villas of the more wealthy 
classes, but to the dwellings which every year are 
being erected in greater numbers in the by-streets 
and outlying districts, and in the quarters within 
the city, where the older dwellings, which possess 
more distinctive features, are being pulled down to 
make room for lofty, narrow houses, which look 
almost as though theyhad been sliced off a mile or so 
and made in one mould. The modern architecture 
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of private dwellings in Brussels is not, it will have — 
been gathered from the preceding remarks, of a — 
very diversified, original, or artistic character. 

The Belgians enjoy a well-deserved fame for taste 
in art and decoration, and the well-to-do spend 
more lavishly than do our own countrymen of a 
similar class upon the furnishing and decoration 
of their houses, and upon the acquisition of bric-a- 
brac and pictures. The furniture, when this can 
be afforded, is always good and of a substantial 
nature, much more so, our observation led us to 
think, than is the case in most English homes of a 
like character. Another feature of the Belgian 
home of the bourgeois class is the almost invariable 
presence of “show” rooms. In these are gathered 
together all the treasures of art or furniture the 
family possess, and in the case of even people of 
moderate means considerable sums of money are 
locked up in these things and bric-4-brac. No one 
who has become personally familiar with the homes 
of the well-to-do Brussels bourgeoisie can have 
failed to have noticed the fact that most of the 
reception rooms have an appearance—nay, a very 
atmosphere—of disuse. In Belgium to-day survives 
just that custom of non-use of the better rooms of 
the house in middle-class and trading families which 
was so frequent in those of similar classes in England 
during Early and Mid-Victorian days. 

It is not easy for the stranger to gain an insight of © 
the real domestic life or apartments of the Belgian 
bourgeois. A visitor will be entertained most 
hospitably (if occasion require or offer) in the show- 
rooms ; he will see the members of the family in 
their best clothes, and with the manners of ceremony, 
but he will seldom penetrate into the real home, 
the ‘“‘common room,” the ‘‘ undress” life of the 
family, even though he may be a lodger in the house, | 
or a fairly intimate acquaintance. 
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The daily life of the family in Brussels, which is in 
a large measure typical of all other large and small 
towns, commences early. Rising at seven, or even 
earlier, in summer, the whole family will have 
finished their first and light breakfast by eight 
o’clock, and much of the day’s marketing will also 
have been done. At noon, all the offices and many 
of the shops are closed for the mid-day meal, and 
the restaurants and creameries of all grades are 
crowded with hungry customers, whilst the more 
domestic and leisured principals of businesses and 
head-clerks—many of them hurry off home to 
snatch a well-earned meal in the family circle. This 
mid-day dinner is the most important meal of the 
day, unlike the general custom of Paris, where most 
people of the upper, upper middle, and even middle, 
classes make their evening repast the principal one— 
souper, on the other hand, having the general 
character of the Parisian déjewner ad la fourchette, 
or lunch. 

The citizens of Brussels are, as we have said, 
early risers, and they go to bed at an hour well in 
advance of their fellow-citizens of Paris. By half- 
past nine or ten (in thousands of houses even earlier) 
lights will be out on five nights out of seven. Enter- 
tainments, save at the few night cafés, close early, 
and Brussels is, for the greater part, except as 
regards fashionable society folk in the season, 
slumbering long before eleven. 

The Belgian is not a great player of indoor games, 
or, at all events, is not inclined to sit up much past 
the usual hour of retiring to play them, though 
cards, dominoes, and chess are popular. Also, 
broadly speaking, he is not a great reader ; nor are 
his wife and the younger members of his family. 
The daily paper and a few comic weeklies of native, 
French, or German origin satisfy the desires of 
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most men of the bourgeoisie as regards recreation — 
and information. Occasionally they may read a 
travel-book (if they are merchants interested in any 
foreign commodity) or a novel which has made a 
stir, but to stay up of a night to read either would 
not suggest itself to the mind of the average Belgian. — 
He likes his repose far more than either improving 
his mind or exercising it by the romantic, tragic, 
or sentimental adventures of characters in fiction. 

Because, doubtless, of this habit of early rising 
and early retiring to well-earned rest, the evening © 
life of Brussels is that which least entitles it to be 
called a “little Paris.” It is distinctly dull when 
compared with that of the French capital. There 
are comparatively few good restaurants which are 
open, or, perhaps we should say, largely patronized, 
after eight or nine o’clock, and by half-past ten the 
chief streets and boulevards assume a decidedly 
deserted appearance, very greatly in contrast with 
those of Paris. ; 

But if its life, on the whole, is less fascinating and 
brilliant than that of the French capital, Brussels 
can compare very favourably with it as regards its — 
splendid streets, open spaces, charming surroundings, — 
fine and historic buildings, museums and art col- 
lections, and the many and excellent facilities which 
the city possesses for getting from one quarter to 
another, and from the centre to the suburbs. 

Of its fine buildings, none excels the Hotel de 
Ville, which is certainly one of the most interesting 
and beautiful buildings of its kind in Belgium. It 
is well placed on one of the finest medieval squares” 
in Europe, and is surrounded by quaint and historic 
houses. On this Grande Place many tragedies have 
from time to time been enacted, and some of the 
most ferocious acts of the inhuman Alva performed. 
In the spring of the terrible year 1568 no fewer than’ 
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twenty-five Flemish nobles were executed here, and 
in the June of the same year the patriots Lamoral, 
Count Egmont, Philip de Montmorency, and Count 
‘Hoorn were put to death. This atrocious deed is 
commemorated by a fountain with statues of the 
‘heroes, placed in front of the Maison du Roi, from 
ja window of which the Duke of Alva watched his 
orders carried out. 

This most beautiful Hotel de Ville, with its Late 
Gothic fagade approaching the Renaissance period 
nearly 200 feet in length, and with a beautiful and 
legant central tower 370 feet in height, was com- 
menced either in 1401 or 1402, the eastern wing, 
7 left-hand portion as one faces it across the Place, 
having been the first part to be commenced, the 
ay half of the fagade not having been begun 

ntil 1444. The later additions formed the quad- 
rangle. The building of the western wing was 
undertaken, by Charles, son of Philippe le Bon, 
ards then as “jonghe heer van Sarlot,”’ and after- 


wards as Charles the Bold—on March 4 of the year 
e have just mentioned. The name of the architect 
of this fine and gracious building has not been 
handed down to us, although it is supposed that his 
name was Jacob van Thienen; but that of the 
jbuilder of the spire has. He was one Jan van Ruys- 
joroek, and the tower was completed in 1454. The 
wing of the building, which stands in the Rue Téte 
VOr, was not commenced until later than the dates 
ve have mentioned, and was not probably finished 
antil the end of the fifteenth century. The side of 
he open square which lies parallel to the fagade 
vas the work of the sixteenth century, and, having 
een greatly damaged—as was also the portion in 
he Rue Téte d’Or during Marshal Villeroi’s bom- 
vardment of the city in 1695, was reconstructed 
nd rebuilt between the years 1707 and 1717. In 
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fact, after the cannonading little more than the 
spire and the outer walls of its two wings remained 
standing of the Hétel de Ville, and most of the 
ancient guild houses were in ruins. 

There are numerous niches in the facade and 
other sides of the building. The first niche in the 
tower holds a statue of its builder, Jan van Ruysbroek. 
It is quite possible that many of the fagade niches 
were never intended to contain statuary, only tc 
serve as ornaments, and to break up the architecture 
But, be this as it may, most of the ancient figures 
which at one time were undoubtedly numerous 
were ruined by the French Republican forces ix 
1793, and the many modern statues of the Dukes 
of Brabant and historical and other celebrities whick 
have taken their place, appear to overcrowd and 
overload the front. 

The spire, which is crowned by a colossal gildec 
figure of the archangel St. Michael overcoming the 
Devil, was placed there first in 1454, and the origina 
was the work of Martin van Rode, but it has beer 
several times damaged, and several times renewec 
and regilded, on the last occasion in 1897. It wil 
be noted by the critical’ that the spire and belfry 
though nominally, is not actually, in the centre o: 
the facade. There is an unfounded tradition— 
dying out nowadays, we believe—that Van Ruys 
broek, the designer, on finding out this discrepancy 
hanged himself from the tower. 

The two handsome fountains in the courtyard ax 
emblematic of the two rivers the Scheldt and the 
Maas. The figures ornamenting them are thos 
of river-gods. 

The interior of the building is of great interest 
in the entrance corridor are several large painting: 
by Joseph Stallaért of Merchtem, one of whiel 
should be especially noticed for its subject, th 
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“Death of Everard T’Serclaes,’ one of the most 
popular citizen-heroes in the history of Brussels. 
The portraits in the vestibule of the first floor are 
ull comparatively modern ; among them are those 
of the Empress Maria Theresa of Austria, Charles IT. 
of Spain, Francis IT., and Joseph II. The lavish and 
slaborate decorations of the handsome Salle du 
Jonseil Communal are so beautiful and ornate as to 
‘emind one of those of some of the more noted 
Venetian palaces. The ceiling decoration, by Victor 
Janssens, dates from the early part of the eighteenth 
sentury, and has for its subject the Gods on 
Olympus. It is chiefly noticeable for the remarkable 
effectiveness of its perspective. There are also 
some fine pieces of tapestry on the walls by Henri 
Reydams and Urbain Leyniers, the subjects of 
which are ‘‘ The Abdication of Charles V.,” “‘ The 
Soronation of the Emperor Charles VI. at Aix-la- 
thapelle,” and ‘‘The Entry of Philippe le Bon, 
Duke of Burgundy, into Brussels.” 

Searcely a room of this beautiful and historic 
nuilding but contains some treasure of art which 
empts not alone the student, but even the casual 
visitor, to linger. In the Salle Maximilian, to our 
nind the subject of surpassing interest is the triptych 
yf an unknown Belgian artist of the fifteenth century, 
ound in Italy, and acquired only a few years ago. 
it depicts scenes from the life of the Virgin, and is 
* great interest to all who are versed in Flemish 
\rt, and its development from early times until its 
enith. Most of the other rooms, including the large 
salle Gothique, or Salle des Fétes, which is adorned 
vith some ‘very fine oak carving (modern) in the 
othie style, contain tapestries, woven at Malines, 
a frank and not unsuccessful imitation of the 
Jobelins work, are paintings of considerable interest 
id merit, but most are comparatively, or quite, 
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modern, and call for no detailed description. Inte1 
esting as are the Council Chamber, in which man, 
historic scenes have been enacted in the past, an 
the Salle de College, in which the provisional Goverr 
ment held its sitting after the Revolution of 183( 
the almost complete modernization of all the room 
has robbed them of much of the charm of antiquity 

It may, we think after considerable experienc 
be safely said that no Grand Place in Norther 
Europe is so rich in ancient and historic houses a 
that of Brussels, though most of them are careft 
restorations, according to the old plans, of th 
Guild Houses damaged or destroyed by Villeroi 
cannonade. Opposite the Hotel de Ville stands th 
famous Maison du Roi, or Broodhuis (Bread House 
on the site of an eleventh-century building, occupie 
as a residence towards the middle of the twelft 
century by Pope Innocent IJ. and St. Bernarc 
The present building dates from 1514 onwards fe 
a period of about ten years, and the style of i 
architecture is largely transition from the Lat 
Gothic to the Renaissance. It was much injure 
by Villeroi’s bombardment (as were, indeed, mo: 
of the other houses in the Grand Place and neig] 
bourhood), and was restored in 1763. It wi 
practically rebuilt rather more than a century lat 
according to the original plan, and was, about 189 
taken over by the municipal authorities. TT] 
Musée Communal is now housed there. It contain 
a few things of interest, historically and artisticall 
The paintings are mostly modern, and many are | 
doubtful origin. It was in this house that Egmo 
and Hoorn spent the night preceding their executior 
and, according to tradition, it was from one of t] 
centre windows of the second floor that they steppe 
forth and reached the block, by means of a raise 
scaffolding which had been erected to prevent tl 
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necessity of the popular heroes descending amongst 
the populace, with the risk of a rescue. 

Most of the other Guild Houses, which form so 
‘picturesque and interesting a feature of this fine 
square, date from the period immediately following 
the useless and vandalistic bombardment by the 
Hrench—that is to say, they were erected, or practic- 
ally rebuilt, at the end of the seventeenth or during 
the early years of the eighteenth century, when 
the municipality offered prizes to the Guilds most 
handsomely restoring the shattered buildings. The 
first award, it is said, was given to the house known 
as “Les Deux Négres,” at the corner of the Rue 
de la Colline. 

Many of the houses are richly ornamented with 
gilding, and one of the quaintest is the ‘“‘ Frégate,” 
or “ Hall of the Sea Captains,” the gable of which 
has been constructed to resemble the stern of a large 
vessel of the seventeenth century. Among others 
which deserve notice and mention are the “ Hotel 
des Brasseurs,”’ or “‘ Brewers’ Hall,”’ dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, on the gable of 
which is an equestrian statue of Charles of Lorraine. 
-At the corner of the Rue au Beurre stands the house 
known commonly as “‘Le Roi d’Espagne,” or 
** Hall of the Bakers,” a fine new building, recon- 
structed after the ancient plans as recently as 1902. 
The ‘‘ Maison de la Louve,” or ‘‘ Archers’ Hall,” 
derives its distinguishing name from the group of 
Romulus and Remus with the she-wolf, the gable 
being adorned with a gilt phoenix. Of the really 
ancient houses, the most interesting is that known 
as the “‘ Pigeon,” or ‘“‘ Hall of the Painters,” standing 
on the north-east side of the Place. It was erected 
in 1537, and fortunately escaped any serious damage 
during the bombardment. 

These are, after all, but a selection of the 
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picturesque buildings with their lavish exterio! 
decoration and gilding which give such a medieva 
atmosphere and appearance to this historic spot 
All of them are worth the careful study of students 
and serious visitors. 

Few tourists, we imagine, from the crowds we 
have seen and what we have been told by Belgiar 
friends, fail to go to the back of the Hotel de Vill 
in search of the famous bronze “* Mannikin ”’ Fountair 
of Duquesnoy. The figure of the “ mannikin ”’ is 0 
greater artistic merit than might be supposed. I 
is a popular idol, immensely beloved by the lowe: 
classes, who deck it with flowers and ribbons o1 
gala occasions when it is also dressed up in th 
clothes which are kept in the Museum oi the Maison 
du Roi. The elasticity of the ‘‘ mannikin’s ”’ politica 
sympathies would do credit to an American politician 
They change with the necessities of the time anc 
popular favour. He has worn the white cockade it 
1747, when Louis XV. captured the city; he wa 
decked out in the national colours during th 
Brabantine Revolution of 1789; and during th 
occupation of the French in 1793 in the tricolow 
Then when Brussels became Dutch this “ mannikin ’ 
put on the colours of the House of William of Orange 
the then ruler of the joint kingdoms of Flander 
and the Netherlands. Lastly, in 1830, when th 
Belgians, discontented with forming a portion o 
the Netherlands, started the successful revolutio: 
in Brussels for the purpose of expelling the Dute 
garrison, he put on the blouse of the Revolutionar 
Nationalists. There is a story—we know of n 
evidence, however, to prove its authenticity—tha 
Louis XV. when in Brussels was so taken with th 
little man that he decorated him with the cross 
the Order of St. Louis ! 

This quaint figure has a legend attached to ; 
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that no conqueror of the city who succeeds in 
carrying it off will long retain it. Certain it is 
that none hitherto has ; for, although stolen in turn 
by the citizens of Antwerp, by the English after 
the battle of Fontenoy, by the French under Louis 
XYV., and by the English a short period later, and 
it is said also by the Dutch, it has always returned 
to enjoy the honours, pensions, and admiration of 
the good citizens of Brussels. 

The Grande Place, around and in which so much 
of the municipal and commercial life of the past 
has centred, and still centres to-day, has more than 
once been the scene of historic and splendid pageants. 
It was here in 1428 that the Duke of Burgundy 
was entertained by his cousin the Duke Philip at 
a great tournament, “which lasted (we are told) 
three days with much skilful jousting and merriment 
of gallant knights and fair ladies.” 

An old chronicler adds that there were “ seven 
or eight score helmets in the Place, and crowds of 
ladies and damsels richly dressed in the fashions of 
the country.” The sword of honour for the best 
jousting was won by Lord de Croy. 

The Cathedral at Brussels is dedicated jointly to 
Ste. Gudule and St. Michael. The former is one of 
the luckiest saints in that respect, as probably but for 
this dedication she would have remained amongst 
the many rather obscure saints of the early periods 
of Christianity. She was a grand-niece of Pepin of 
Landen, a kinsman of Charlemagne, a daughter of 
Ste. Amalberga, and was educated by Ste. Gertrude, 
her godmother, at Nivelles. Few facts concerning 
her have eome down to us. The only one popularly 
known is that Gudule was an early riser in order 
to attend prayers at a distant church, to which on 
dark mornings she had to guide herself by means of 
a lantern. One morning, however, so the legend 
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goes, “the Devil, always wishful to prevent saints, 
and to disturb the godly,”’ caused her lantern to go 
out. But upon Ste. Gudule falling upon her knees 
in prayer the lantern was miraculously relit, “ which 
happened as often as the Devil in his malignity 
extinguished it.” It is for this reason that the saint 
is invariably shown carrying a lantern in her hand, 
often, too, with the figure of the Devil beside her 
in the act of blowing out the light. Ste. Gudule died 
in the year 712. In the tenth century her body 
was brought from Morseel to Brussels. It was not, 
however, until the year 1047 that Lambert, Count of 
Louvain, commenced to build a church on the 
present site above the body of the saint, which still 
reposes in the Church of Ste. Gudule of to-day 
which in the year 1220 took the place of the small 
original church. 

lt is to this church that most visitors to Brussels 
first wend their way after visiting the Grande Place 
and its delightful Flower Market, which is gay with 
blossoms on most days of the week all the year round, 
The natural situation of the church is a fine one, 
which was made the most of by its architects and 
builders of long ago. Standing, as it does, on the 
side of a hill reached from the Grande Place by the 
fine Rue de la Montagne and short, steep Rue Ste. 
Gudule, it stands overlooking the city with its two 
fine twin western towers dominating the neighbouring 
streets. These towers have appeared to us when 
viewed up the Rue Ste. Gudule and other streets 
leading up from the lower town to the church, 
generally to be veiled by a mystic grey or ambient 
haze, and to gain much in impressiveness and grandeut 
from the coup dail one obtains of them framed, as 
it were, in the end of the rising street. 

The double flight of steps by which they are 
approached, and the platform upon which they stand. 
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jadd much to the effect of their solid and exquisitely 
|designed massiveness. Formerly—we are speaking 
of about half a century ago—the church, like so 
many others in Belgium, and in Normandy in 
particular, was masked and spoiled in its effective- 
ness by encroaching houses. Fortunately, these 
have, nowadays, been cleared away, and Ste. Gudule 
stands out the dominant note of this portion of 
‘the city—beautiful and serene. The fine towers, 
dating from 1518,* which are 226 feet in height, 
are supposed by some to have been originally fur- 
‘nished with elegant spires, but this appears doubtful, 
as there is no real evidence of it. M. Schayes, how- 
ever, inclines to the belief that they were once 
united by a wide flat arch of great boldness, and if 
this was the case, the appearance of the western 
end of the church must have resembled that of 
Notre Dame at Mantes. There is a doorway in the 
front of each tower opening into the aisles, and in 
the centre of the fagade is a double doorway dating 
from the year 1518, leading into the fine and im- 
pressive nave. There are lancet arches above all 
the doorways ; two are coupled, and have above them 
a window, and the front is adorned by a gable with 
a very beautiful parapet. 

The south side of the church is particularly well 
worth study, by reason of the great picturesqueness 
and charm which is given it by the range of side 
chapels. They and their acute gables greatly add 
fe the richness of effect. Each has a gable with 
erocketed mouldings of elegant design ; bold flying 
buttresses and pinnacles and gargoyles of elegant 
er fantastic shape adding their quota of elegance. 

This portion of the church was finished at a com- 
paratively late period, but probably followed an 


* Some authorities give the date as the end of the fifteenth 
century. 
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earlier design. The front of the south transept, 
which dates from about 1273, is rather poor, not- 
withstanding the fact that it has a good porch 
attached to it, added about the end of the fifteenth 
century. The other end of the transept was com- 
pleted about the same time as the towers. The 
western windows of the choir, and the severely 
designed buttresses between them, give an impressive 
effect to this portion of the church which dates from 
the same period as the south end of the transept. 
It should be noticed that the tracery in the windows, 
though good of its kind, is later in date. The 
exterior of the eastern end is very beautiful, but the 
charming general effect is somewhat spoiled by the 
presence of the ugly little hexagonal chapel of St. 
Mary Magdalene, dating from the last half of the 
seventeenth century. 

It is impossible to note all the admirable details 
of the exterior of this fine church, but the pictur- 
esque little tabernacles which surmount the double 
flying buttresses, the canopy of tracery which is 
above the heads of the windows, and the good 
pierced work should have special attention given 
to them. 

The immense lateral chapels of the choir are late 
additions. That on the north is dedicated to the 
St. Sacrement des Miracles. It was so dedicated to 
commemorate the events which followed the stealing. 
by a Jew, of some wafers of the Host. 

The legend of the Miraculous Wafers is probably 
one of quite a number of similar stories invented bj 
the monks and priests for the purpose of influencing 
the superstitious, and may very possibly also have 
its origin in the hatred and contempt in which the 
Jews of that period were held. Any accusatior 
which$would enable the populace to attack the latte: 
and confiscate their goods being eagerly seized upon 
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The story goes that a Jew by the name of 
Jonathan, residing in the little town of Enghien 
in the year 1369, prevailed upon one of his fellow 
) Jews, named John of Louvain, who was a sham 
| convert to Christianity, to steal for him some of 
| the consecrated wafers used in the service of the 
| Mass. At first, we are told, John of Louvain refused 
| to be a party to this crime, but a promise of sixty 

gold angels appears to have ultimately overcome 

his fears and scruples, with the result that one dark 

night in the month of October of the year we have 

named, he broke into the Church of Ste. Catherine, 
| Brussels, and stole the ciborium containing the 
| wafers, the number of which is variously stated to 
| have been from three to sixteen. 

Soon afterwards, it appears, the instigator of 
this sacrilege was murdered in his own garden, and 
his wife removed to Brussels, carrying with her the 
stolen wafers. On: Good Friday a number of 
| Jews gathered together in their synagogue, which 
then stood near the Hétel Dieu, and the wafers 
having been produced they were thrown upon the 
table and subjected to all the insults which the Jewish 
mind could conceive. Finally, some of those present 
stabbed them with their knives, when they were 
horror-struck to see drops of blood oozing from 
them. Many, we are told, of the impious Jews 
fell to the floor in fits brought about by this extra- 

ordinary miracle. The perpetrators of this sacrilege 

were ultimately discovered by means of a second 
miracle, and on being confronted with witnesses 
confessed what they had done. Another version 
of the story, however, states that they were cruelly 
tortured to extort a confession, and afterwards were 
burned alive, their goods confiscated, and all the 

Jews in Brussels banished outside the Province 

of Brabant. 


pt 
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This gruesome medieval legend is illustrated in 
the large stained glass windows of the chapel, which 
also contain portraits of the donors, King John ITI. 
of Portugal, Louis of Hungary, Francis I. of France, 
Ferdinand of Austria, and their wives and patron 
saints. 

The wafers are said to be still preserved in the 
chapel, and are carried in procession on the Sunday 
which follows July 15. 

The end window of the chapel represents the 
Adoration of the Holy Sacrament and of the slain 
Lamb. The composition of the subject strongly 
suggests that of the Van Dyck in the Cathedral 
at Ghent. 

Ste. Gudule, other than in its architecture, relies 
almost entirely for interest in its stained glass. 

Southward from Ste. Gudule, a little distance 
beyond the University, lies the interesting Gothie 
Church of Notre Dame de la Chapelle, built in 1216 
upon the site of a simple oratory, the foundation 
stone of which was, it is said, laid by Godefroi-le- 
Barbu, Duke of Brabant, about the year 1134. 
Formerly this chapel stood outside the walls of 
Brussels, and the patronage vested in the famous 
Abbey of Ste. Sepulchre at Cambrai. Very early 
in the thirteenth century it was raised to the status 
of a parish church, and about 1216 the existing 
choir and transept were built. The nave was not 
erected till 1421-1428. In the choir and transepts 
the student has an interesting example of the Tran- 
sitional and Early Pointed Periods of architecture, 
of which so few examples are left in the churches 
of Brabant. 

The other medieval church of any considerable 
interest in Brussels is that of Notre Dame des Victoires 
du Sablon, which can be easily reached from the 
Chapelle by the Rue Montagne de la Cour, Place 
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_ Royale, and the fine Rue de la Régence. It is a well- 

| isolated Late Gothic building, standing on the site 
of an old and small chapel, erected in the first years 
| of the fourteenth century by the Corporation of 
_ Archers or Crossbowmen, in commemoration of the 
_ Battle of Woeringen, at which Duke John I. of 
_ Brabant gained a signal victory over the Count of 
| Guelders and the Archbishop of Cologne. 

The handsome and deeply recessed western portal, 
and the most beautiful traceried window above it, 
at once arrest one’s attention. In the rose window 
of the south transept one has a rare feature in the 
architecture of Belgian churches. Though pleasing 
and effective it cannot, of course, compare with the 
many beautiful examples found in some of even 
the smaller French churches. The southern porch 
below is the most ancient portion of the building, and 
dates from about 1410. The lofty choir is especially 
impressive ; it terminates in a five-sided apse, and 
possesses no aisles. It should be noted that this 
church is one of the few in Belgium—and this makes 
it of especial interest to the student—planned with 
double aisles to each side of the nave. 

Of the other fine and historic buildings which 
Brussels boasts, the Palais du Roi stands on the 
southern side of the beautiful park, in which there 
is a theatre, “ Vauxhall” garden, ponds, and tree- 
shadowed walks, in summer evenings crowded by 
throngs of happy Brussels bourgeois and _ their 
families, intent on taking the air and enjoying the 
scenes of gaiety around them. Occupying the site 
of the castle of the Dukes of Brabant and the Spanish 
governors, burned down in 1781, it is now a handsome 
building, the structure which replaced the old one 
destroyed by fire having been remodelled and greatly 
added to of late years. The interior is a storehouse 
of beautiful pictures, furniture, and _ bric-a-brac, 
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and is well worth seeing, though seldom shown of 
late years to any save those who bring official in- 
fluence to bear. Quite close by is the Palais des 
Académies, overlooking the south-eastern corner of 
the park. Formerly it was the Palais Ducal, and it 
was presented to Prince (afterwards King) William IT. 
of Holland in 1829. Since the middle of the last 
century it has been the home of the Royal Académies 
of Sciences, Lettres, Beaux Arts, and Medicine, both 
of which possess valuable and interesting libraries. 

At the opposite end of the park are situated the 
principal Government offices on the Place de la 
Nation, including the Palais de la Nation, built from 
designs by the famous Brussels architect, Guimard, 
in 1779-83, for the use of the old Council of Brabant. 
Since the Revolution of 1831 and the formation of 
Belgium into a separate kingdom, it has served for 
the purposes of the Belgian Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies. The building is worth a visit, and if a 
sitting of the Chamber is proceeding, it has additional 
interest for those who are fortunate enough to know 
a member and procure an order for admission. The 
proceedings lack some of the dignity of our own 
House of Commons when at its best, and the debates, 
we have found, like those of the Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris, the Vienna Reichrath, and the 
Hungarian Diet, are generally characterized by 
more life and personal invective than those of the 
British Parliament. 

The imposing Palais de Justice stands on the 
Place Poelaert, named in honour of the architect of 
these magnificent law courts, on which the immense 
sum of 50,000,000 francs, or £2,000,000 sterling, was 
spent. The buildings cover an area larger than that 
occupied by St. Peter’s, Rome, and, indeed, form a 
magnificent monument of civic munificence. The: 
huge block, which is 590 feet long by 560 feet deep, 
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is surmounted by a cupola, which is supported 
by colossal statues of Justice Law, Power, and 
Clemency. The architecture of the building strikes 
one as having an element of the Assyrian character 
about it, and, indeed, the architect, Poelaert, is 
stated to have acknowledged his indebtedness to 


that ancient art for the governing idea. In the 


details the Greco-Roman style has been closely 
followed. The gilded crown on the top of the small 
dome is 400 feet above the pavement of the Rue des 
Minimes at the side of the building, and 340 feet 
above the stones of the Place Poelaert. The steps 
leading to the vestibule are adorned with gigantic 
statues of the great orators of the past—Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Lycurgus, and Domitius Ulpian. 
There are no less than 27 courts, 8 open courts, 
and 245 rooms of various sizes connected with the 
legal work of the nation within the building, and 


_ there is a handsome and lofty Salle de Pas Perdus 


with galleries under the central dome. 

From the terrace of the Place Poelaert there is 
a fine view over the picturesque roofs of the city, 
and seen at sunset, as we have often seen it under 
varying conditions of clearness and opalescent haze, 
the prospect is a most beautiful one. 

At the northern end of the Rue aux Laines, near 
the Place du Petit Sablon, stands the Palace of the 
Duc D’Arenberg, in which Lamoral, the famous 
Count Egmont, resided. It was built in 1548, and 
restored in 1753, and has a modern right wing. It 
is now the property of the municipality. There was 
a serious fire in 1892, which did considerable damage 
to the oldest portion of the building, but, happily, 
the private apartments of the Brussels hero, Count 
Egmont, escaped injury. The collection of pictures, 
some 170 in number, housed on the first floor, is an 
important and admirable one. 
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Among the other smaller collections of pictures in 
Brussels is one of a very different nature—that in 
the Wiertz Museum, which has been variously 
described as “modernism in art gone mad,” and 
‘“madness in pigments.’ It is situate near the 
Pare Leopold, behind the station of the Quartier 
Leopold, and near the Natural History Museum. 
It is distinctly, even on a bright summer morning, 
when we last visited it, not a place for people with 
nerves or those who are subject to nightmare. The 
Museum is the studio and country residence of the 
eccentric painter, Anton Joseph Wiertz. There is, 
it must be admitted, a certain grim and ironical 
power in most of the pictures, and in some a deeper 
meaning than would probably suggest itself to the 
casual visitor, as an American said, ““come to enjoy 
a feast of flesh-creeping some.” Among the most 
important pictures are “The Flight into Egypt,” 
“The Beacon of Golgotha,’ ‘The Burnt Child,” 
“* Orphans,” “ The Lion of Waterloo,” ‘‘ The Toilet,” 
“The Rosebud,” “An Ambuscade,” ‘‘The Last 
Cannon,” “ Portrait of My Mother,’ and ‘ The 
Concierge.” Other paintings of an even more 
realistic character, amongst them ‘“‘ The Novel 
Reader,” ‘‘ Hunger, Madness, and Crime,” ‘“‘ Buried 
Alive,’ and “ Quasimodo,’ are hidden behind 
screens, in which holes have been cut to enable one 
to view them. Of the genius of Wiertz there can 
be no question, but we think it was that genius 
which approximates too nearly to madness to enable 
it to carry out any mission or accomplish any 
revolution in taste successfully. 

The art treasures of Brussels, enshrined in the 
Musée Royal de Peinture Ancienne et des Sculpture ; 
in the handsome Palais des Beaux Arts ; the Musée 
Moderne de Peinture, in the Ancienne Cour, once the 
residence of the Austrian Stadtholders of the 
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Netherlands, adjoining the Royal Library; and 
the Musées Royaux des Arts Decoratifs et Industriels, 
and Musée d Antiquités et d’Armures, erected in 
1381, and used by the Duke of Alva as the Belgian 
Bastille, which has had its vaulted chambers skilfully 
adapted for its present purpose, are celebrated 
throughout the world. They one and all contain 
priceless treasures which the scope of the present 
volume will not permit us to attempt to name 
or describe, however briefly. Nearly all great 
artists of the past and present of the Flemish or 
Dutch schools are well represented, as are the masters 
of foreign schools in the Musée de Peinture Moderne. 

The galleries of the Palais des Beaux Arts are rich 
in the works of the old Flemish masters, including 
some wonderful examples of Roger Van der Weyden, 
Memline’s master; and Dierick Bouts; in those 
of the schools of the transitional period of Flemish 
and Dutch art, down to the third great period of 
Rubens, and his notable successors, Rembrandt, 
Franz Hals, Gerard Dow, the Teniers, and others. 

It may, of course, be justly urged by critics, for 
example, that Memlinec’s works in the Palais des 
Beaux Arts, fine though they are, do not equal in 
interest or value those at Bruges, that Rubens 
should be studied at Antwerp rather than here, and 
that Quentin Matsys can also be better seen at 
Antwerp. But if this be so there are scores of 
works of other artists which form connecting links 
in the golden chain of the progressive art of painting 
which can be seen nowhere else to such advantage, 
or in such admirable company. 

Merely to see the treasures of the Iusée Royal 
de Peinture Ancienne et de Sculpture, and those of 
the Musée Moderne de Peinture, occupies several 
mornings. Really to study these collections would 
take several weeks. 
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It is not unfitting, we think, that a city with such 
an historic past as Brussels, a place where the 
triumphs of Art through many centuries survives, 
should be surrounded by such natural beauties as it is. 
Northward one has the beautiful Royal Park of 
Laeken, with its palace built in 1782 by Montoyer, 
and occupied several times by Napoleon during the 
years 1803-1814. Southward lies the exquisite Bois 
de la Cambre, a portion of the old Foret de Soignes, 
now a beautiful park laid out somewhat on the lines 
of the Bois de Boulogne, but wilder in parts. Then 
there is the pretty park of Tervuelen, the rendezvous 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of 
gallants and fair ladies, and the scene of Fétes 
Champetres, Court Festivals, and hunting parties, 
with its ten small lakes, charming dells, and woodland 
beauties. Not to speak of Boisfort, with its compara- 
tively untamed beech and pine woods, water-lily 
ponds, and winding, tree-shaded paths. And other 
** forests,” small and large, north, south, east, and 
west. 

Of the great men and heroes whose lives were 
connected more or less intimately with the founda- 
tion of Brussels, we know very little. Some, indeed, 
are mere names handed down to us by tradition ; 
others figure with a little more detail and clearness 
in the writings of the chroniclers of those early times. 

One of the most treasured in the memories of 
the medieval inhabitants, and one which has a 
definite place amongst the saints and heroes of those 
far-distant days, is that of St. Hubert, the great 
hunter Bishop of Liége, from about 707to 727. He 
dwelt, we are told, in “a strong castle in the Forest 
of Soignes hard by Brussels, and when hunting 
there one day was confronted by a white stag, which 
bore gleaming between its horns a cross, emitting 
rays of light.’ This so impressed Hubert that he 
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was converted to the Christian faith, and became 
fruitful in good works, so that by his ceaseless 
preaching and efforts, the whole of the inhabitants 
of Brabant at last became converted. The peasants 
who dwell in the forest of Soignes, to this day believe 
that it is under St. Hubert’s especial protection ; 
‘and some even assert that their forbears have seen 
the white stag, with the flashing emblem of the 
cross, in the more secluded dells and _ boscages. 
There is now, however, no trace remaining of 
Hubert’s dwelling, but tradition asserts that in the 
royal park of Tervueren, the chapel known as St. 
Hubert’s marks its site, and the curious may care 
to know that in the parish church of the village 
(which is a famous resort of artists) hangs an ancient 
hunting-horn of ivory said to have belonged to the 
saint. 

As one leaves Brussels, bound westward for 
Ghent, through the fine new suburbs, one carries 
away a memory of a delightful modern city, which 
nevertheless seems to preserve an atmosphere in 
keeping with its romantic history, and the beauty 
with which the great minds of architects, statesmen, 
and artists of the bygone ages have dowered it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
LOUVAIN AND WATERLOO 


ye a little village just past Dieghem—consisting, 
like many another in Belgium, of a straggling 
street of white cottages, with red or greyish-brown roofs 
and small front gardens, an herberg or tavern or two— 
we came luckily upon an archery meeting, which, 
we were assured by the parish priest, who spoke 
excellent French as well as Flemish, was of “‘ premier 
yang.’ In a field by the wayside, unericlosed save 
for a white rail where the cyclists’ cinder-track ran,. 
were gathered together a couple of score of mostly 
knickerbockered men or gaitered youths, with a 
sprinkling of children. They stood round an 
asphalted circular space about 30 feet in diameter, 
in the centre of which rose a lofty scaffold-pole or 
roughly-trimmed poplar, tapering towards the top, 
and perhaps 60 feet in height. A little way from it 
stood the wooden archery-shed, outside which, but 
sheltered by the overhanging eaves, a knot of spec- 
tators were gathered to watch the contest. The 
pole was, high up, rigged almost like a ship’s mast 
with slender spars, having attached to them a 
number of small wooden pegs, to which were fastened 
gay-coloured tufts or bunches of worsted. To the 
very top of the pole was fixed a larger bunch than 
the rest, shaped not unlike a parrot, and inclined a. 
little out of the perpendicular so that it could be 
easily seen when standing immediately below. 
These tufts of worsted are known as “ pigeons,” 
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and are the marks at which the archers nowadays 
aim, who, in olden days, often shot at the real birds 
on the wing. 

The men and youths, with the long bows and 
quivers of arrows, who had foregathered for the 
prize shooting and had been given numbers to be 
| followed as the order of proceeding, then stood 
| back a little distance from the pole, and No. 1 ad- 
vanced quite close to it ; and after, with what would 
| seem over-elaboration of care, fitting an arrow to 
the string, let fly into the air at one or another of 
| the “‘ pigeons ” of worsted, whose gay colours looked 
| all the gayer in the brilliant sunshine. The arrow 
appeared to scrape one of the “ pigeons,” but failed 
to dislodge it, and the disappointed archer, with a 
look of disgust at the arrow as it winged its way 
high above the pole, to fall a moment or two later 
with a “ plob ” on the ground, made way for another 
competitor. Then the reason for the two or three 
big-hatted urchins, who had been chasing one 
another about, became apparent. One cf them 
darted forward almost ere the arrow fell to the 
_ ground, and picked it up for future use. They are 
blunt, but could doubtless give a very nasty blow 
in falling were the “ caddies’ ”’ heads not protected by 
these broad-brimmed hats with thickly-padded crowns. 

The “ pigeons’”’ need to be hit forcibly and fair 
and square to be dislodged, and to bring them down 
is the aim of the rival archers, who may be all 
members of one society competing against one 
another, or members of some guild (often called 
after the patron saint of archers, St. Sebastian) 
competing against those of another guild. 

It is not easy to imagine the excitement which 
this rivalry arouses. Lusty ‘“‘ bravos”’ and cheers 
reward the good shots of the competitors, and the 
fall of each “ pigeon” is eagerly noted. 
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Afterwards, when we returned to Brussels we 
learned more of this ancient sport, and how at old- 
time Bruges there is a Society of St. George of 
Crossbowmen, who, in the month of February in 
each year, hold a strange and ancient festival, known 
as the Hammenkens feest. The competition takes 
place in a large room, where a target is set up divided 
into numerous spaces, which are each of them 
marked with the name of some dish forming an 
item of the feast to follow. The competitors, in a 
sense, construct their own menu ; for according to 
the space one’s cross-bolt hits, so one’s viands. In 
the centre of the target is the figure of a monkey, 
the reward for hitting which is the right to select 
any dish one pleases. But one is by no means 
allowed to eat in peace after winning a dish, for 
should one of the crossbowmen hit a certain “ dish ” 
on the target, and another competitor following him 
hits the same mark, the former has to resign his 
seat to the latter. 

Saventhem is but a mile or little more from 
Dieghem along the Louvain road. Its quaint 
parish church will always attract visitors by reason 
of its great possession—the Van Dyck, the subject 
of which is St. Martin dividing and giving his gar- 
ments to the poor. It is not one of this artist’s 
greatest works, but is interesting, and of considerable 
value. It has suffered somewhat, we fancy, from 
oe we. of restoration the picture underwent in 

The most usual road to Louvain lies through 
Cortenberg and Velthem. It is picturesque, and 
more interesting than many Belgian roads, but there 
is nothing of special note by the way until the 
approach to Hérent, near which is the important 
church of the former abbey of Vlierbeek. 

Though there are a Cathedral and several large 
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| and interesting churches at Louvain, it is the beau- 
| tiful Late Gothic Hotel de Ville, rivalling that of 
Brussels in beauty, and almost unnatural in its 
elaboration, that attracts most tourists and students. 
Hrected in the centre of the town, that had nearly 
three centuries before been encircled “by a 
| strong wall upon which were forty towers,” by 
Matthew de Layens in 1447-1463, it is said to have 
_ been commenced on the Thursday after Easter Day, 

and occupied fifteen years in the building. This 

wonderfully ornate building—indeed, some critics 
| are inclined to point out this particular feature as 
its chief fault—is a mass of turrets, pinnacles, 
| statues, dormers, canopies, tracery, and quaint and 
delicate ornamentation, and yet it is stated to have 
cost no more than 32,750 florins—even making 
allowance for the difference in the value of money, 
one would think an impossibly small sum. 

The building consists of three lofty stories, each 
of them containing ten pointed windows in the 
principal facade, surmounted by a steep roof sur- 
rounded by an open balustrade. Although so 
architecturally rich, it is one of the smallest buildings 
of its kind in any city of the Low Countries of the 
importance of Louvain. Its dimensions are— 
length, 113 feet ; width, 41 feet ; height, 73 feet to 
the parapet. Six slender and elegant octagonal 
turrets crowned by open spires rise from the corners 
and spring from the centre of the gables, giving a 
dignity and richness to the elevation and silhouette 
of the building. The three different fagades are 
lavishly adorned with sculptures. 
~ Unfortunately, time and weather found in the 
intricate and delicate tracery and carvings of this 
wonderful Hotel de Ville a peculiarly sensitive 
material upon which to work destruction. So 
great was the decay by the later part of the 
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eighteenth century that steps were taken for the 
restoration of the exterior. This was commenced 
in 1829, and, although the work was stopped for a 
time in 1842, the serious damaging of the western 
gable by lightning in 1890 caused a new series of 
renovations to be undertaken, which have proceeded — 
more or less ever since. The total sum spent during 
the last century on restoration must have been 
immense. The work as a whole may be admitted to 
have been well and carefully done, but of necessity 
some of the modern work compares unfavourably 
in beauty with the old that it in parts replaces, and 
is hard—a failing only time can remedy. 

It would be difficult to describe in any detail the 
variety of the carvings upon the facades. The 
brackets bearing the statues in the niches, which 
were restored by Willem Goyers and others, are 
decorated with almost completely detached reliefs 
depicting scenes from Old and New Testament 
history, shown in some instances with quaint 
medieval coarseness of detail arid conception. They 
are arranged in chronological order, commencing at 
the lower stage, and continuing in each tier from 
left to right. There are no less than 280 niches for 
statues, and it would appear that until after the 
work of restoration the whole of them had never 
been filled with figures. They add very materially 
to the richness and beauty of the fagade, as anyone 
who may have seen the building when many of the 
niches in the end fagade were unoccupied will 
remember. 

The statues all represent persons identified with, 
and prominent in, the history of Louvain. Among 
those in the lower tier most easily distinguishable 
are Quentin Matsys, Pope Adrian VI., Erasmus, 
Justus Lipsius (the famous professor and lecturer 
at Louvain University in the early years of the 
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| seventeenth century), Stuerbout, Matthew de Layens 
| (the architect of the building), Pope Martin V., 
| Elzevir (the printer), and others. 

The flight of steps by which one enters the building 


| date only from the early part of the eighteenth 


| century. The ancient wrought-iron parapet was 


| the work of Quentin Matsys. 


The fine, oak-beamed roof of the Salle de Pas 
| Perdus, with its quaint staircase, and_ historic 
memories and atmosphere of a bygone age, should 
-not be missed. The roof (or at least the carved 


| corbels upon which it rests) dates from 1448. 


As we have said, Louvain possesses several fine 
and interesting churches, and of these the late 
Gothic and spireless building of St. Pierre, opposite 
the Hétel de Ville on the Grande Place, is the most 
important. Externally, except to the expert student 
of architecture, it scarcely gives promise of its 
beautiful interior, although the proportions of this 
cruciform structure are exceedingly impressive. 

The church is nearly 334 feet in length, about 
82 feet in breadth, and of like height, and originally 
_ it had two immense towers at the west end, long ago 
destroyed by fire and never replaced. The stone 


model for these, by Josse Matsys, is to be seen in 
the museum of the Hétel de Ville. The general 
effect of this fine church is considerably spoiled by 
the close proximity of the houses. 

The famous Tabernacle for the reception of the 
Reserved Sacrament, of which there is so excellent 
a drawing in the well-known work of John Coney,* 


stands under the last arch to the north side of the 
choir. It forms one of the most wonderful and 


elaborate examples in Belgium. It is nearly fifty 
feet in height, and is literally a mass of crocketed 
pinnacles and the ornamentation upon which artists 


* « Beauties of Continental Architecture.” 
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of the fifteenth century seemed to love to expend 
time, thought, and ingenuity. It was constructed 
from the designs of Matthew de Layens, the architect 
of the Hotel de Ville. 

The whole of this beautiful church well repays 
careful scrutiny and study. But the most casual 
of visitors should not miss seeing the wonderful 
central window of the facade, with its unusually 
deeply recessed jambs, and the beautiful Renaissance 
case to the carved organ which is placed above 
the arch opening to the choir aisle from the north 
transept. 

In the various chapels are to be seen several 
pictures of considerable interest, and other relics 
of former days. The old stained glass in the first 
chapel on the south side should be noted, as the 
colouring is fine and mellow. The triptych of Jan 
van der Baeren, dating from about 1594, the subject 
of which is the ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Dorothea,” is 
also worth attention, chiefly on account of the 
interesting contemporary views of Louvain. 

The merely curious, and those for whom legend 
and romance have attractions, will look with interest 
upon the large black Byzantine crucifix in the south 
aisle, on which the figure of Christ wears an ancient 
red velvet robe, reaching to the feet, embroidered 
with stars and tongues of gold. It is probably 
eleventh or twelfth century work, and is to this 
day greatly venerated because of the story which 
attaches to it, that a thief who long ago broke into 
the church intending sacrilege was seized by the 
figure and held until the authorities discovered him. 

In several of the chapels there are interesting 
ambries which should not be overlooked. The 
fittings, including locks, hinges, etc., are evidently 
original, and probably date from the fifteenth 
century. The air-holes to these cupboards or 


| 
| 
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recesses are particularly interesting, as they are 
shaped like the Crown of Thorns. 

In the ceiling of the fourth chapel are the quite 
recently discovered frescoes, from which the white- 
wash has been cleaned off. They are curious and 
interesting, and should be studied. 

The famous works of Dierick Bouts are placed 


_ in the ninth chapel (the first beyond the high altar). 


“The Last Supper” is the centre picture of a 
triptych, the two wings of which are unhappilv 
lacking. The right one, representing the Feast of 
the Passover and Elijah in the Wilderness, is now 
in the Berlin Museum ; and the left, representing 
the Gathering of the Manna, and Abraham and 
Melchizedek, at Munich. The work was originally 
painted for the Louvain members of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament, a body which in the 
Middle Ages in various countries commissioned 


|} a good many works of religious art having that 
| 
\ 


subject. The fragment of the picture as seen here, 
shorn of its two wings, has lost, of course, much 
of its mystical significance, but deserves careful 
study on account of the portrait of the donor (the 
figure by the doorway) and his attendant, and the 
finely-painted Gothic architecture. 

The other triptych by the same artist (an un- 


| pleasant subject), depicting the ‘Martyrdom of 


St. Erasmus,” is in the same chapel. 
Originally the Halles, erected in 1317 as a ware- 


| house for the wealthy and powerful Clothworkers’ 


Guild, the University was founded in 1426. The 


| upper story of this not very inspiring building, 


which has seen many vicissitudes and undergone 


| various alterations, additions, and renovations, was 


added in 1680 :but the Gothic arches and pillars 


|} of the basement floor still afford some evidence 
| of the taste and beauty of the original building. 
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The University was, when at the height of its 
fame, looked upon as being among the most noted 
of its kind in Europe, and its reputation, though it 
steadily declined from about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was considerable till the end 
of the eighteenth. Indeed, so highly were its 
rewards for learning anciently esteemed that no 
one could hold in the Austrian Netherlands any 
public appointment who did not possess a Louvain 
degree. This seat of learning was suppressed by 
the French Republicans. 

It was reopened in 1817 by the Dutch Government, 
but seventeen years later from various causes (the 
opposition of the clergy to its control by the Dutch 
being one), it was once more closed. It was shortly 
afterwards revived as a free Catholic University, 
maintained by the Bishops, and without State control, 

The Library of the University, which was founded 
in 1724, is a fine and extensive one, containing 
upwards of 150,000 volumes, which include some 
fine manuscripts and valuable early printed books. 
The building is adorned with much good wood- 
carving, and contains a huge sculptured group by 
Geerts, the subject of which is ‘“‘ The Flood.” 

Though none of the churches in Louvain except 
that of St. Pierre are of any great note or importance, 
if time allows the visitor will not have cause to 
regret an hour or two spent in visiting St. Michael’s, 
which stands at the end of the Rue de Namur and 
distant from the University only a couple of hundred 
yards ; Ste. Gertrude’s, which lies in quite ‘the 
opposite direction northward along the Rue de 
Malines and stands close to the Porte of the same 
name ; and the Dominican church of Notre Dame 
close by. 

The first-named church (St. Michael) is chiefly 
interesting as a good, and perhaps one might almost 
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say one of the most striking examples of the work 
|of the architects who were responsible for the 
| Belgian baroque style. Of Ste. Gertrude’s, too, 
formerly the church of an abbey, the exterior 
| presents the chief interest. It is an elegant and 
| well-proportioned building, very much hemmed in 
by houses, consisting of a nave and apsidal choir ; 
jaisleless and under one roof. The western tower 
‘is elegant and well-proportioned, and is crowned 
| with a very tasteful fretted parapet, from the four 
| corners of which rise octagonal turrets with pinnacles, 
and from the centre a pleasing octagonal spire, 
pierced the whole way up vertically, and crocketed. 
The piercing conferring upon it an additionally light 
jand elegant appearance. 

The chief charm of the church to the ordinary 
| visitor will undoubtedly be the famous and interesting 
|choir stalls, of which there are two ranks. These 
jare of oak so richly and elaborately carved as in 
a large measure to merit the claim which is advanced 
for them that they represent some of the finest 
examples of wood-carving in the whole of the 
Netherlands. The date of this beautiful and inter- 
frosting work, which was done by Matthew de Waeyer 
by order of Pierre Was, the then superior of the abbey 
jof Ste. Gertrude, is 1540. The carvings orna- 
peantine the backs of the upper row of stalls depict 
jscenes in the History of Religion, some of them 
Fb and of deep antiquarian interest. The 


supjects ot the “‘ misericordes’”’ are taken from events 
jin the lives of Ste. Gertrude and St. Augustine. 
Those who are interested in medieval religious 
foundations will do well to spare time when at 
jLouvain to visit the ancient Abbaye de Parc of 
the Premonstratensian Order,* which lies just outside 
*QOr White Canons. ‘This order was founded in 1120 by 
‘Norbert, 2 monk at Prémontré, near Laon. The order 
jaltimately spread widely throughout England.—C. H. 
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the walls on the road we shall soon be taking along 
the banks of the Dyle to Weert St. Georges, on our 
way to Waterloo and back to Brussels. 

This fine abbey, which was founded in 1129, and 
was dissolved in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century during the French Revolution, was re- 
instituted in 1836, affords excellent example of a 
great monastic institution to-day much as it was 
centuries ago. The outer court is rendered pictur- 
esque by the farm buildings which surround it ; 
whilst the inner contains the dwellings of the canons. 
The interiors of the main buildings have many 
handsome rooms in the style of the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and on the walls are hung 
some excellent and interesting pictures by Verhaghen, 
Duplessis, Ernest Quellin, and Coxie. The church 
is interesting, and contains some good wood carvings 
by Pieter Jos. Verhaghen. 

From Louvain to Waterloo, down the valley of 
the Dyle, past Héverlé and Weert St. Georges, to 
Wavre, and thence across country to the famous 
battlefield, forms a delightful and charming summer’s 
day ride, with vistas of landscape and river scenery, 
well-wooded heights, quaint villages, and the river 
life which is always interesting and picturesque. 

Near Héverlé is the fine park and famous chateau 
of the Duc d’Arenberg, dating from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and surrounded by charming 
grounds and gardens. The library, which contains 
upwards of 50,000 volumes, is famous, and well- 
known to all bibliophiles. It is probably one of the 
most valuable, as it is certainly one of the most 
interesting, private collections in Belgium. The 
chateau is not usually shown to visitors, but when 
the family are not at home anyone presenting 
credentials from the burgomaster of Louvain, or 
some official, will be probably permitted to see over 
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| at least the grounds and some of the more public 
| apartments ; and the privilege is one which must 
| give keen enjoyment to the student of architecture, 
| the connoisseur, and to all interested in the domestic 
survivals of the past. 

From Weert St. Georges to Wavre, to which place 
| the Prussians retreated after their defeat by Napoleon 
at the Battle of Ligny on June 16, 1815, is a pleasant 
ride of but some ten miles, from whence the direct 
jroad to Waterloo, distant about twelve miles across 
| country (by way of La Hulpe) is taken. 

The roads one traverses in this district are most 
of them made over the battlefields of the 1815 and 
previous campaigns, and many of them are un- 
doubtedly much as they were a century ago. Indeed, 
jas one approaches the actual battlefield of Waterloo, 

with its great, almost flat, expanse, which was on 
the summer’s day when we last saw it a waving sea 
of corn or fields of scorched brown grass, with here 
i 


fand there a clump or a few single trees, an isolated 
‘house or farmstead breaking the shimmering horizon 
in this direction or that, it was difficult to realize 
jthat here and around one the destinies of Europe 
Hhad been settled by that Titanic struggle between 
Wellington and Napoleon. As one cycled along 


ay 

he centre of the battlefield, and afterwards the 
\pighroad leading from Genappe to Brussels, passing 
\Grst the famous wayside cabaret of La Belle Alliance, 
jwith the farm of La Saliére and the monument to 
}she French on the opposite side of the road, and the 
j}uins of the Chdteau de Hougomont set amid a clump 
of trees a mile and a half away across the fields, 
ne line along which Napoleon drew up in battle 
}eray was crossed. 

| In a little while we had reached La Haie Sainte, 
-jnd had passed through the gateways set in the 


he narrow pavé roads between the cornfields towards 
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whitey-grey plaster wall, which, however, looked 
dazzlingly white in the brilliant sunshine, into the 
courtyard of the farm itself, where on the memorable 
June 18 had fallen, to use the present occupier’s 
own graphic words: ‘Frenchmen thick as_ flies 
gathering upon a piece of carrion.” It was garrisoned 
during the battle by about 500 of the German legion 
under Von Baring, who fought most gallantly 
against desperate odds. 

‘“Go anywhere you like,’ said the pleasant, 
bronze-faced farmer ; and we went, camera in hand, 
and perhaps not altogether unmoved by the spirit 
of the place which had played so great a part in 
the fierce struggles of that day of long ago. Straight 
in front of us was the great barn, from the gloomy 
shadows of which first English and then French, 
and then English again, had poured a fire of musketry 
as the fortunes of the day waned or flowed for the 
combatants, into the attackers who stormed in 
through the great gateway of the courtyard, intent 
on capturing or recapturing the position. Here on 
this summer’s day in the straw on the floor of the 
barn were. sleeping the farm hands, untroubled 
apparently, by memories of the scores who had lair 
there, dead or dying, on that dull day in June 
whilst a hail of bullets poured in through the riddlec 
oaken doorway to embed themselves in the bodies o 
the defenders or the plaster and beams of the rough 
built walls and roof. Of course, all visible bullet 
and those whose presence could be detected have lon; 
ago been extracted and bartered away as relic 
by the various owners of La Haie Sainte, but thei 
marks are still distinguishable, like martins’ hole 
in a cliff face, and, as one of the farm-hands said it 
answer to a question : ‘‘ Doubtless in the old beam 


there are yet embedded bullets which have escape 
discovery.” 
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In some of the outer walls of the farm were to 
| be seen the bigger dents and holes made by the 
grapeshot and cannon-balls which had been rained 
upon the farm for so many hours during the fiercely- 
| fought day. 
Of the domestic buildings of La Haie Sainte, 
_probably the greater part are reconstructions, as 
j undoubtedly the main building was fired, and at 
least partially burned, during the battle. But as a 
| whole, just as is the case with Hougomont to the 
south-west, and the farm of Mont St. Jean further 
along the Brussels road, the remains are substantially 
jas they were a hundred years ago, making due allow- 
ance for necessary repairs and partial reconstruction. 
As we rode across the fields of ripe, waving corn, 
jafter a survey of the field of battle from the summit 
of the Lion Monument, to the historic Chdteau de 
|| Hougomont, partly embosomed in ancient trees, 
jsome of which bordered the narrow lane and over- 
| hung the lichen-stained and shadowed wall by which 
qin main entrance is approached, larks were singing 
jhigh above us, and a more peaceful scene it would 
tbe difficult to imagine. Over the “fields which 
have been enriched by the best blood of five nations, 
jand now yield an abundant harvest to peaceful 
jhusbandry,” had once swept, almost within the 
memory of many who dwell there, the warring 
jbattalions of fighting men engaged in one of the 
vay conflicts of history. 
_| Hougomont is the Mecca of many pilgrims; but 
' joerhaps its true spirit, its atmosphere, its consuming 
witerest, is only revealed in full to those who have 
_}tadied its history, and who know its tragic and 
‘jrallant story. Of the original, and at the time of 
4 he battle very considerable, Chateau, or manorial 
'}arm-house, there is not—owing to the fact of its 
paving caught fire on the late afternoon of the fight— 


— 
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a great deal remaining. A portion of the house 
near the main gateway, a few of the outbuildings, a 
fragment of the chapel, the wall surrounding the 
Chateau, and that of the garden behind which the 
brave defenders lay, is nearly all. 

What remains of the buildings, including the 
ruined chapel with its smoke-discoloured wal! and 
crucifix in a wire-netting cage, bear many traces of 
the memorable siege, and the fierce fighting which 
here took place. During the day of battle it is 
estimated that not much fewer than 15,000 men 
were engaged in the repeated attempts which were 
made to capture the Chateau. Several times bodies 
of the French (relics of whose presence in the shape 
of shako buttons and ornaments, metal trimmings 
from uniforms, pieces of guns, pistols, and swords, 
have been from time to time unearthed), gained an 
entry to the orchards and outlying parts of the farm 
buildings, but failed to carry the main buildings. 
The loopholes, made by direction of Wellington 
himself, in the garden walls can still be some of them 
seen, as can also bullet and cannon-ball marks. 

Green turf now covers most of the area of the 
courtyard in which some of the greatest slaughter 
took place. Many of the trees forming the thick 
wood with which the old Chateau at the time of 
the battle was surrounded were cut down (never 
to be replaced) by the fierce cannonade of the 
enemy, and the answering fire from the English 
batteries on the northward heights directed against 
the advancing French attack. But the place 
peaceful as it now is, even when seen upon a bright 
summer day, seemed, at least to us, to wear that 
indefinable air of underlying tragedy that one ofter 
finds associated with ancient and historic buildings 

From Hougomont back to the Cross Road; 
through the fields. Then a look in at the Hétel de 
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| Musée, where are gathered together many interesting 
relics (but one cannot easily separate any spurious 
there may be from the many undoubtedly genuine), 
before taking the road once more to Brussels. 

In the straggling village of Waterloo there is not 
imuch to detain one, although, of course, it was here 
that Wellington had his headquarters from the eve 
of the battle until the day following. In the church 
there. is a fine bust of the Duke, “by Geefs, and a 
arge number of marble memorial tablets to the 
emory of British officers who fell. The building 
was thoroughly restored in 1855. Close by, in a 
garden, is a imonument which we imagine seldom 
rails to arouse, as it did in us, quite a different 
pmotion to that intended. It was erected to the 
memory of the leg of Lord Uxbridge, afterwards the 
Marquis of Anglesea, who commanded the British 
vavalry so gallantly at the battle, and underwent 
imputation of the limb immediately after the fight. 
he monument, which bears an amusing if appro- 
briate epitaph, is shaded by a weeping willow. 

The eleven miles by road, which lie between 
\Vaterloo and Brussels, are "through picturesque 
md, in places, well-wooded country, dotted here 
_|nd there, at first by farmsteads, and afterwards, as the 
fapital is approached, by pretty villas and chateaux 
tuated amid the woods of Forest and Uccle. 

One could scarcely enter Brussels by the south 
_)om a more favourable or more pleasant point than 
\t the Porte de Bal. But afew hundred yards along 
'\se wide, tree-bordered Boulevard du Midi, and by 

irning to the right down the Boulevard du Hainault, 
pe is, by that and the fine Boulevard d’Anspach, 
“ith its magnificent shops, taken, as it were, into 
‘he very centre of the best commercial life of the city. 
| In a word, one stands once more in the heart of 
}russels. 
| P 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE STORY OF MALINES AND ANTWERP 


VALDES lies midway between the Belgian capit: 
and its greatest seaport, distant from Brusse 
some fifteen miles by road, affording a pleasat 
hour or so’s cycle ride through picturesque ar 
well-cultivated, if flat, country. The road is qui 
a good one, and many, indeed, who do not cycel 
walk out from Brussels the seven miles to Vilvorc 
before taking the train. Vilvorde, an ancient ar 
interesting town on the Senne, possessing an excelle: 
school of horticulture and a parish church, dati 
from the fourteenth century, and containing sor 
finely carved choir stalls, is quite well worth seeir 
For English visitors at least, Vilvorde possesses | 
undying interest, owing to the fact that it was he 
that William Tyndale, reformer and translator 
the Bible, suffered martyrdom. Fleeing to t 
Continent, owing to persecution on account of |] 
heretical doctrines in 1523, he completed his tra: 
lation of the New Testament from the Greek in t 
same year, and began to publish it from Colog: 
from whence, owing to persecution by the Romanis 
he fled to Worms, where the publication of the N 
Testament was completed two years later. Bef 
long copies of the Scriptures found their way 
England, but most, in consequence of the p 
hibitions issued against them, were destro 
concerning which act Tyndale exclaimed: “ Tl 
have done no other thing than I looked for, and 
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more shall they do even if they burn me also.” 
| Four new editions, however, rapidly found their 
way into England, notwithstanding the fierce 
opposition with which the Bible in English was 
}met by Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, and 
others. 
|. At Antwerp, where Tyndale was acting as chap- 
lain to the British merchants settled there, he began 
in 1529 to publish the first four books of the Old 
'Testament. He was, however, soon afterwards 
arrested through treachery of a spy, and taken to 
Vilvorde, where he was cast into prison, and there 
remained for a period of two years. He was after- 
‘wards tried and condemned as a heretic. On 
\|October 6, 1536, he was chained to the stake, 
/strangled, and then his body burned to ashes. His 
last words were : ‘“‘ Lord, open the King of England’s 
jleves.” 
| A little off the main road, between Vilvorde and 
)/Weerde, from which latter place the huge tower of 
the Cathedral of Malines, four miles distant, becomes 
visible, lie two interesting houses connected with 
jfamous Belgian artists. The first is the farm-house 


lof Dry Toren, near the village of Perck, once the 
residence of David Teniers the younger, whose body 
jjwas buried in the village church in 1690. The 
fpecond is near the village of Ellewyt, which lies 
: 


some two miles to the right of the main road, where 
\stands the old Chateau of Steen, the summer residence 
»f Rubens in 1635, having been purchased by him 
or the then large sum of 93,000 florins. 

| The approach by road to Malines is not without 
fe eenees, and for the last four or five miles 
-|s dominatéd by the wonderful though never com- 
bleted tower of the cathedral Church of St. Rombold. 
‘This ancient town of medieval Mechlinia, which as 
‘}arly as the commencement of the tenth century 
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became one of the possessions of the Bishops of 
Liége, though for many years it had been a portion 
of the Diocese of Cambrai in ecclesiastical matters, 
is situate on the tidal river Dyle, which, flowing 
through the town, by reason of its numerous arms 
gives it an almost Bruges-like character. 

The life of this ancient and most interesting town 
seems almost centred in the district hard by the 
railway-station, The rest of it seems but a sleepy 
place in comparison with the bustle and industrial 
life of the extensive workshops, rendered necessary 
by the fact that at Malines intersect several of the 
most important lines of railway in Belgium—those 
of Liége, Louvain, Ostend, Brussels to Antwerp, 
Malines to St. Nicholas. 

The best way to see Malines is undoubtedly to 
proceed from the Place de la Station, along the 
Rue Conscience to the Porte d’ Egmont, and by way 
of the Place of the same name across the picturesque 
and seemingly currentless Dyle, from which one gets 
a charming view well worthy of the attention of 
kodakers, and then by way of the Rue Bruel to 
the Grande Place, around which are grouped some 
charming sixteenth and seventeenth century gabled 
houses, with the ancient Cloth Hall, rebuilt at 
various times from 1320 onwards, somewhat on the 
lines of the Halles of Bruges. | 

The Hotel de Ville, which was commenced in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, was entirel; 
remodelled and largely rebuilt in 1715, and is 
consequently, not of great architectural interest 
The fine, though somewhat decayed, Vieux Palais 
standing close by and somewhat isolated, is a Gothi 
building dating from the latter years of the fourteentl 
century. It was the old Schepenhuis, or the Hous 
of the Bailiffs, from 1474 to 1618, and the seat o 
the great Council to which we have already referred 


——— 
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It now contains the valuable municipal archives and 
the city library. One of the treasures of the former 
are the account-books of the eity onward since the 
year 1311. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting building in 
the town is the magnificent Cathedral dedicated to St. 
Rombold, one of the earliest Christian missionaries 
in the Low Countries, who suffered martyrdom on 
or near the site of the church on June 24, 775. This 


| saint, who was the successor of Bishop Walraf by 


the command of an aged visitant, and who, according 
to the legend, resigned the see after the angel had 
appeared once more, giving him the command to 
| do so, gave sight to the blind, relieved men of evil 
spirits possessing them, and, besides raising a young 


| noble to life, did many other miraculous acts. He 


met his death while reproving a man for his sins. 
| The latter turned upon the saint and killed him 
with a hoe, which thenceforth became St. Rombold’s 
jemblem. After his death, the legend goes that 
| Rombold aided his beloved town when it was 
besieged, and restored sight and life to many people 
-who were connected with the city. About the 


‘commencement of the last century no less than 
\twenty-five paintings of scenes in the life of St. 
Rombold were found under the whitewash in one 
| of the ambulatory chapels of the Cathedral. 

The magnificent and unfinished Late Gothic 


western tower which dominates the exterior is 


\324 feet in height, was commenced in 1452, and 


was intended by its architect and builders to be the 
highest in Christendom—namely, 550 feet, or more 
‘han 20 feet higher than that of Ulm. 

The base of the vast mass of masonry which 
constitutes the tower is perforated for the great 
western entrance, and this feature should be specially 


‘jnoted. Some details regarding what is, in many 
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ways, the most remarkable tower in the whole of 
Belgium may be interesting. Of the structure, 
which is in two stages, the spire was intended to 
form a third. Even the materials for it were brought 
on the ground, when in 1583 the work was arbitrarily 
stopped by the Prince of Orange, who caused the 
stones which had been prepared for it to be taken 
to Holland and used in the building of the town of 
Willemstad. The two completed stages of the 
tower are divided by a parapet of pierced work, 
which marks the place of the platform between the 
buttresses. A similar parapet crowns the second 
stage, placed upon a cornice, and follows the form 
of the buttresses so as to constitute a very beautiful 
detail of the work. The windows have bold cusped 
and crocketed hood mouldings, and those of the 
lower story are very deeply recessed. ‘The wall above 
these is marked by blind tracery and mullions ir 
the Perpendicular Style, as is the case in similai 
English buildings. The windows of the upper story 
rise from the lower parapet nearly to the cornice 
and are divided both longitudinally and transversely 
by mullions and transoms, whilst above their head: 
appear blind tracery similar in character to that 
lower down in the tower. The whole is greatly 
enriched by the pinnacles and tabernacle work 
the details of which are, it must be admitted, floric 
in character, but do not in any way spoil the com: 
position of the whole. 

The church is a cruciform structure 306 feet iz 
length, with the nave 89 feet in height and 40 fee 
wide ; and this great loftiness is such that, enormou 
as is the height of the tower, from some points o 
view especially, the latter seems by no means out o 
proportion to the rest of the church. Many parti 
of the building, including the tower, have beer 
carefully restored ; and it is therefore difficult t 
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describe, and, in some cases, to detect, with any 
jgreat degree of accuracy, where the original work 
nds and the new begins. 

The church, as a whole, dates from the fifteenth 
century, and the richest part of the exterior is found 
it the east end, which was built from the year 1366 
onwards till about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when the apse was completed in accordance with 
ithe original design. The chapels of the ambulatory 
or choir aisle and those of the east end project 
tonsiderably beyond the buttresses, and do not 
jmerely fill up the space lying between them, as is 
he most common case in Belgian churches ; indeed, 
the whole part of this work is rather French in 
character, with deeply recessed windows, the 
brocketed pyramids with their carved finials, above 
which appears the light and elegant parapet. The 
thapels of the choir aisles show carved and moulded 
zables, crockets, and richly-wrought pinnacles, and 
she tracery in the windows is very fine geometrical 
work. Much of the latter is modern, but it has 
been carefully varied in design, and adds greatly to 
‘phe beauty of the whole. The buttresses have high 
pinnacles, with statues placed under canopies on 
heir fronts. 
| The great art treasure of the church is the altar- 
jpiece by Van Dyck, which was originally painted 
jor the high altar of the Church of the Recollects. 
|* is undoubtedly one of the finest works of this 
master, having been painted by him after his return 
jrom Italy. The subject is the Crucifixion, and a 
\ead Saviour is seen upon the Cross between two 
|hieves, who are still alive and in agony. St. Mary 
\fagdalene is at the foot of the Cross, her facial 
}xpression betokening passionate grief. 
’| Amongst the other churches of Malines which 
jail for notice is that of St. Jean, a Late Gothic 


ici -mory 
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structure possessing a well-proportioned western 
tower with an unusually picturesque outline. It 
is a cruciform church possessing a lofty chapel 
which opens from the eastern side of the north 
transept, with the choir terminating in an apse 
with four light windows full of geometrical tracery. 
The interior is severe and rather uninteresting. 
The columns of the nave are circular with plain 
capitals, and there is no arcading between the arches 
and the elerestory windows, which are filled with 
Flamboyant tracery. 

In the apse is to be found the large Renaissance 
altar-piece with pictures by Rubens, the subjects of 
which are ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi,” ‘ The 
Beheading of John the Baptist,” and “‘ St. John the 
Evangelist in the Cauldron of Boiling Oil.” By 
many people this high altar-piece is considered one 
of the best of the painter’s ecclesiastical works 
The pictures on the outside of the wings are “‘ The 
Baptism of Christ ’’ and “ St. John on the Island of 
Patmos Writing the Apocalypse.” 

The Church of Ste. Catherine, which lies to the 
north-west of St. Jean, is a much more interesting 
building, and is in the early fifteenth-century style 
It possesses a central tower rising only one story 
above the roofs of the nave, choir, and transepts 
The choir roof, which is of slate, and square, i 
interesting as being somewhat after the characte 
of those seen on some of the Sussex and Kent churche 
in our own land. 

The very fine Church of Notre Dame, which i 
on the other side of the Dyle in the opposite quarte 
of the city, is a finely-proportioned Flamboyan 
church, built during the period between the com 
mencement and end of the first half of the sixteent 
century, and in many respects bears a strikin 
resemblance to the Cathedral, 


; 
| 


‘ 
+ 


‘| Other Jess known buildings of interest which are 
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But Malines does not rely alone for architectural 
interest upon its churches, fine though they be, for 
there are quite a large number of ancient domestic 
jbuildings remaining well worth seeing. Many of 
these are to be found stowed away in obscure corners 
of one or other of the almost deserted quays, or in 
|by-streets leading from them. 

' At the corner of the Rue des Vaches and Rue St. 


Jean, not far from the church of that name, is the 
ormer residence of Canon Busleyden, once the Mont- 
de-Piété and now the Academy of Music. It forms 
an interesting example of Gothic domestic architec- 
ture of the early sixteenth century, the gables 
{ which are notable and the fine arcades of consider- 
able beauty. The restoration which the house 


——— 


jjanderwent many years ago was so judiciously 


yearried out as to satisfy even the most critical of 
jarcheeologists. 

The Palais de Justice or Gerechtshof, which stands 
near the Place St. Pierre and nearly opposite the 
jheatre in the Rue de lEmpereur, is a picturesque 
‘and interesting building, skilfully restored some thirty 
jrears ago. It was formerly the palace of Margaret 


a= 


of Austria, and from 1561 to 1609 belonged to the 


| 
zanvellas family, after which for more than a 
kundred and fifty years it was the seat of the Great 
Pouncil. The older portions, which are in the Late 
I xothic Style, date from quite the commencement 
‘| the sixteenth century, and the fagade, which was 
muilt from 1517 to 1526, we found particularly 
ateresting, as it is stated to be the earliest example 
\f the Renaissance in Belgium. The interior is 
eil worth a visit, as it contains some particularly 
_jsteresting and fine chimneypieces as well as a few 
.porks of art of note. 


forth discovering may best be found by taking the 
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following route, having as a starting-place th 
Grande Place. Crossing the latter to its south 
western corner and proceeding down the Bailles d 
Fer on the south, we come first of all to the Maiso 
des Arehers, an interesting house, although onl 
dating from the middle of the eighteenth century 
There is, however, a fine iron railing dating from th 
middle of the sixteenth century bordering the cana 
which was vaulted over many years ago. Th 
central bridge over the Dyle, built in the thirteent 
century, should now be crossed, when, turning t 
the left, and proceeding along the Zoutwerf or Qu: 
au Sel, one comes to several charming specimens « 
richly decorated Renaissance houses. One of then 
known as In den Grooten Zalmm, dating from 153! 
is the House of the Salmon, the Guild House of tk 
Fishmongers. This was restored in the middle « 
the nineteenth century, and possesses a very interes 
ing fagade and interior, the former having carve 
friezes, panelling, pilasters, and arcades, on whic 
are sculptured sea gods and goddesses, fishes, an 
similar subjects. The so-called Lepelaer, a litt 
further along beyond two rather tumbledown timb 
houses, has some exquisite details in the France 
Flemish style. 
» It will now be easiest and most economical « 
time to take one of the by-streets on the right har 
and strike into the Rue Notre Dame, and pr 
ceeding north-westwards to reach the Marché at 
Grains. Here is the Maison de la Grande Arbaleé 
or the’Guild House of the Crossbowmen, dati 
from the sixteenth century, but with a fagad 
erected at the commencement of the seventeenth. 
Along the Rue Haute stands the Porte de Bruwelle 
the sole survival of the twelve ancient city gates. 
has, however, lost much of its original character owit 
to its having been rebuilt in the seventeenth centur 
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A pleasant way to reach the other quays along 
the Dyle, on which here and there interesting houses 
are to be found, is to leave the Porte de Bruxelles on 
the left and proceed by the tree-shaded Boulevard 
des Capucines till one comes to the Porte d’ Adeghem, 
| from which point one is able to reach the waterside 
again by the second street on the left, and walking 
| along by the Dyle, one comes to the Quai aux 
| omnes: or Haverwerf, on which there are two 
ancient and interesting houses overlooking the now 
| almost deserted waterway with its Venetian-like 
she sticking up in the water, to which anciently 

arges were moored, At the corner of the Rue 
de la Grue is the so-called Paradise, with its two 
| painted reliefs of the Fall and Expulsion of the 
First Parents from Eden. Close by is the Maison 
i de Diable a fine timbered house of the sixteenth 
\ century, the front of which is full of quaint carvings, 
| the pillars on either side of the door having a boy 
/ statuette holding a shield. On the sides of the 
i windows of the first story appear satyrs and on the 

mullions a faun, all grinning. On the second tier 
\jare a series of nine quaint brackets, placed between 
|the windows and carved with grotesque figures of 
warriors, a king and a queen, etc., whilst the verge 
| board shows a seraph at each foot. 

Near by is another house, on the front of which. is 
a curious carving of God and Christ, and the date 
1669, which refers to the upper part. 

In the neighbourhood of these narrow waterways 
}many other ancient and too often, alas! ruinous 
|} >uildings and fragments of Gothic and Renaissance 
jarchitecture may be found by the enterprising 
jexplorer. It may truly be said, we think, that 
scarcely any city in Belgium is so rich as Malines in 
}ouaint buildings—Gothic, Renaissance, and what 

we call Jacobean houses. 


— 


; 
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Malines has, of course, for centuries been celebrated 
for the exquisite lace which is manufactured in the 
city and environs. Some of the best of the ancient 
lace which the skilful fingers of long-dead dentelliéres 
have produced is almost priceless, and even that of 
to-day is, much of it, very costly. 

In many of the houses of that quarter of the city 
which lies north-west of the Cathedral the den- 
telliéres still work at their beautiful and fascinating 
calling. Old women, whose failing eyesight needs 
the reinforcement of spectacles perched upon the 
end of their noses, sit in the windows or in the 
courtyards of their dwellings, pillow and bobbins 
in front of them, and, with fingers scarcely less 
speedy or skilful than of yore, weave the intricate 
and exquisite lace in fine white threads from the 
pattern pinned upon the cushion in front of them.. 
Many young girls, and even comparatively small 
children, are also to be seen in the villages on the 
outskirts of the city engaged in this beautiful in- 
dustry. 

But if one wants to see lace-making under the 
most picturesque conditions, one should ride out a 
few miles beyond the city into the country, where 
in almost every cottage some member of the family 
seems engaged in the occupation. It is here that 
one finds in the summer-time, seated upon low 
stools at cottage doors or in gardens gay with homely 
flowers, the mothers and daughters of the family 
with the lace pillows on their knees, singing at 
their work the musical old ‘’ Song of the Lacemakers 
of the Bruges Country.” 

From Malines on to Antwerp is but a trifle over 
an hour’s riding for any save the least expert of 
cyclists, so good is the road. Poplar-bordered roads, 
flat and well-cultivated fields, with here and there a 
small town or scattered village, and now and again 
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a vista of picturesque groups of peasants working 
in the fields, or the tower of a distant church, pro- 
vides scenery differing very little in character from 
what may be called a typical Flanders landscape. 
But some miles before one reaches the Porte de 
Malines, and, crossing the moat, passes through 


the ramparts into the city, one realizes that one is 


approaching a great town of ceaseless activity. And 
goon, as one cycles along the wide Chaussée des 
Berchem and Chaussée de Malines on one’s way to 
the very heart of the city, one receives a vivid im- 
pression, be the day sunny (as it was in our case) or 
cloudy, of ceaseless life, activity, and of prosperity. 

Antwerp, the ancient and ultimately successful 
rival of Bruges, and, in a manner, of Ghent, with a 
population of nearly 400,000, including its suburbs, 
is, one at once realizes, admirably situated for 
commerce, standing as it does upon the banks of 
the broad and easily navigable Scheldt, though 
fifty miles from the open sea. 

The history of the town as a place reaches back 
far into the seventh century. Destroyed by the 
Northmen towards the middle of the ninth century, 
Antwerp appears as the capital of a Margravate, 
or countship, established as a protection to the 


‘| German frontier against the then all-powerful 


Counts of Flanders, about the beginning of the 
eleventh century. The most celebrated of all these 
Margraves of Antwerp, was the famous Godfrey de 
Bouillon, who, in 1095, sold Belgium, then a Duchy, 
to Albert, Bishop of Liége, to enable him to raise 


_ funds for the Crusade, one of the results of which 


was the taking of Jerusalem by assault on July 15, 
1099, and the proclamation of Godfrey de Bouillon 
as King. 

In 1794 the French, by the Treaty of the Hague, 
succeeded in forcing Holland to abandon the system 
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of dues levied on vessels bound for Antwerp, which 
had for nearly a century and a half done so much to 
cripple the trade of the once flourishing city. And 
Napoleon I., recognizing the importance of the 
town from a strategic point of view, undertook great 
harbour works and new quays, which were constructed 
in the first two or three years of the nineteenth 
century. So much was the trade of the town 
improved by these two means—the removal of 
the Dutch forts at the entrance to the Scheldt, and 
the dues which had been levied upon all vessels, 
that in 1805 upwards of 2,500 vessels of a tonnage 
amounting in the aggregate to nearly 150,000 tons, 
entered the new port of Antwerp. And it is not 
to be wondered at that this revival of the shipping 
trade had a wonderful effect upon the general 
commerce of the city. : 

In 1814 the Allies advanced against the town, 
which was defended by Carnot, but was ultimately 
surrendered to the British under General Graham. 
On the fall of Napoleon it was incorporated with 
the newly-constituted Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and from that time onward began to trade as a 
Dutch seaport. 

By the constitution of Belgium into a separate 
kingdom in 1830, the city once more suffered severely 
in its trade. The citizens had taken part in the 
Revolution greatly against their own free will, and 
most of their trade was for a time diverted to Rotter- 
dam and Amsterdam. The town was occupied by the 
Belgian insurgents and bombarded from the southern 
citadel by the Dutch general Chasse, who two 
years later, in his turn, was besieged by the French 
for a period of two months. The Dutch onee more 
instituted their unjust practice of levying tolls on 
the shipping coming to Antwerp, and this, perhaps, 
had more to do than the Revolutionary disturbances 
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with the setback the city received. For nearly 
thirty years the trade of Antwerp was more or less 
stationary, and it was not until 1863 that the right 
Fes levying navigation dues on the shipping entering 
the Scheldt, which had been granted to Holland by 
the peace of 1839, was commuted by a payment of 
36,000,000 francs, of which sum Belgium paid one- 
third and the remainder was paid by the other 
| Powers interested. 

| Thus once more was this great city, which is, after 
tall, the natural outlet of the Scheldt—and, indeed, 
/ it is not too much to say to a large extent of the 
German Empire itself—placed on the highroad to 
) regain its lost position as one of the great ports of 
| Europe. Onward from that time the commerce of 


the city has regularly, and even rapidly, increased, 

{and a large number of German and other foreign 
merchants have settled on the banks of the Scheldt. 
| The great import trade of Antwerp is very much 
foe it was formerly as regards the articles. The 
chief industries of the city otherwise than those 
jconnected directly with shipping are diamond- 
cutting, cigar-making, lace-making, sugar refining, 
brewing and distilling. Antwerp is also, be it 
) noted, a large emigration port from the Continent. 
| Por some years past the average number of emigrants 
‘leaving it for other countries annually is upwards 
| of 70,000. 

Antwerp, now the scene of bustling commerce 
| and active municipal life, with huge docks, wharves, 
}and quays stretching for several miles down the 
right bank of the Scheldt, in many respects reminds 
the visitor of Liverpool and the Mersey. It is 
true, of course, that the Scheldt—although at times 
visited by fogs, as is the Mersey—on bright summer 
days has a picturesqueness and clarity of atmos- 
phere that the latter stream seldom enjoys, and 
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that the quays and wharves have characteristics 
which differentiate them from those of its English 
counterpart, but nevertheless the parallel is not a 
strained nor an inapt one. Certainly Antwerp forms 
one of the most interesting of Belgian cities of 
to-day, and although year by year the growth of 
the suburbs serves more and more to dwarf the 
comparatively small element of medievalism still 
remaining, there are yet to be found not a few old 
corners and buildings other than the well-known 
public ones of interest and possessing architectural 
charm. If for no other reason than its possession 
of many masterpieces of the painter’s art, the work 
of Rubens, the Van Dycks, Teniers, Quentin Matsys, 
Jordaens, Seghers, and others, who all in past times 
lived and worked here, Antwerp would have a great 
attraction for the student and all lovers of the art 
of painting, in which the city stood so high during 
the seventeenth century, and even may be said to 
have then enjoyed pre-eminence. 

The men of the modern schools of art working in 
Antwerp, whose names will be familiar to most 
students—we mean such artists as Mattheus Ignatius 
Van Brel, Ferdinand de Braekeleer, among the 
followers of the Academic School ; Gustave Wappers, 
Nicaise de Keyser, Ernest Slingeneyer, Hendrik 
Leys, Joseph Lies, Albrecht de Vriendt, Henri de 
Braekeleer, J. B. Kindermans, Adrien Joseph 
Heymans, Jan Stobbaerts, and Alexander Struys, 
to mention only a few. 

Antwerp may be truly called a Flemish city. 
whilst Brussels, on the other hand, might almost be 
called a little Paris. Few things strike the student 
of character and society more forcibly in Antwery 
than the Flemish sentiment, which is apparen’ 
when once one becomes on intimate terms witl 
any friends or acquaintances. Flemish is generally 
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spoken, not alone by the common folk, but by many 
people of the middle and upper-middle classes, 
although, of course, the latter can, and do when 
necessary, speak French, and the latter tongue is 
the language of the oreater commercial houses and 
all matters to do with the government of the town. 
{On the other hand, in Brussels French is much 
imore frequently spoken even by the common people, 
sand is almost universally so in the homes of the 
\ better class. 

Antwerp is not unjustly proud of its beautiful 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, which stands just beyond 
the north-western corner of the Place Verte. Al- 
though this largest, and by some considered the 
most beautiful, Gothic church in the Netherlands 
is still known as the Cathedral, it now no longer 
contains the seat of a bishop, but forms part of the 
| Diocese of Malines. Although it is an extremely 
\\fine example of Early and Middle Gothic architecture 
}—the tower is Late Gothic or Flamboyant in style— 
i it is, perhaps, at first sight, externally at all events, 
ysomewhat disappointing. One reason for this 
-jundoubtedly arises from the fact that it is unfortu- 
\nately shut in by many houses of quite a mean 
‘character. And for this reason the full beauty of 
ithe building is not seen from the Place Verte, which 
jas an open space should naturally form a splendid 
japproach to it. The spire has come in for a good 
jdeal of latter-day criticism. We read in one 
jauthority that it is “‘ gingerbread-like and meretri- 
teious”; in another that it is ‘‘overladen with 
jornament, and looks cheap and tawdry.” Neither 
‘jome nor the other criticism we have quoted will, 
_|we fancy, be accepted as final or as just by those 
‘\for whom Late Gothic architecture, with its beauty 
| of tracery and ornament, possesses a greater attraction 
j}vhan the earlier and severer forms of the same period. 
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The most conspicuous portion of the exterior, 


other than the spire, seen from the Place Verte, is aa 


the beautiful chief portal, which has been of recent 
years carefully restored, and the south transept. 
There is little sculpture on them with the exception 
of a small figure of the Virgin with the Child, placed 
high up in the gable end. To view the west front 
one must go round into the little Marché aux Gants, 
whence one has a view of the fine central portal and 
the west window, flanked by the two great towers, 
the southernmost of which is unhappily incom- 
lete. 

2 There is an interesting well in this little Marche 
aux Gants, over which is a beautiful wrought-iron 
canopy generally attributed to Quentin Matsys, 
who, it will be remembered, was a metal worker, 
if not a blacksmith, before he became a great artist. 
The design of this great canopy is full of legendary 
lore, containing, as it does, the figure of Brabbau, 
who seems to have been a legendary deity or per- 
sonage, chiefly called into existence for the purpose 
of accounting for the place-name Brabant. 

In the trellis of a vine which forms a part of the 
design are to be seen men and women of prehistoric 
times, armed with clubs and other primitive weapons. 

The northern side of the Cathedral, it must be 
admitted, has been rather over much restored. 

The Cathedral is of cruciform shape, with triple 
aisles and ambulatory, and it is generally supposed 
to have been commenced in the year 1352 under the 
direction of Jean Amel, or Appelmans, a native of 
Boulogne, his son, Peter, continuing the work after 
his death in 1398. 

In 1434 a new mind—that of Jean Tak—was 
brought to bear upon the structure, and only a few 
years later, in 1449, one Master Everaert took over . 
the superintendence of the great work. To this 
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period—that is to say, from the middle of the 
fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century— 
the choir, with its ambulatory and chapel, the 
sacristies, and the tower as far up as the first gallery, 
belong. The aisles were built during the period 
covered by the first quarter of the fifteenth to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when the building 
operations were under the direction of Herman de 
Waghemaker and his son Dominic. To them are 
generally ascribed the dome above the crossing and 
the Late Gothic of the upper portion of the northern 
tower, the final pinnacle of which was probably 
added about 1592. The southern tower was never 
finished, and the work upon it was abandoned in 
1474, when only about a third of the originally 
contemplated structure had been completed. 

In the year 1533 the church was very seriously 
damaged by fire, and suffered thirty-three years 
later from the fanaticism of the iconoclasts. Once 
again it was greatly damaged by vandalism during 
the occupation of the country by the French Repub- 
lican forces in 1794. 

A more or less thorough restoration of the building 
on a large scale was commenced in the year 1867 
under the direction of Francois André de Durlet, a 
native of the city, and has been continued until the 
present time with more or less interruption. 

The interior of the Cathedral is one of considerable 
beauty and of great size and impressiveness, the per- 
spective of its six aisles affording a charming vista. 
The extreme lengthis 384 feet ; the width of nave 171 
feet, of transept 212 feet ; and the height 130 feet. 
Broadly speaking, a general plan seems to have 
been adhered to throughout, notwithstanding the 
fact that the work of building was extended over 
a period covering nearly two centuries. Thus the 
whole presents a tolerably uniform aspect, and 
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though its parts differ in detail, they are, notwith- 
standing this, homogeneous in form. The roof is_ 
sustained by no less than 125 pillars, if they can — 
be so described, which have no capitals, and con- 
stitute a marvellous assemblage of shafts that | 
exhibit a eontinuous impost. This characteristic, 
to many observers, gives the interior a not entirely 
pleasing aspect. But it must be remembered that 
the actual appearance of the edifice does not entirely | 
nor fairly represent the architect’s intention, inas- | 
much as the altitude of the piers is considerably less 
than was originally the case, the floor level having 
been altered more than once. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century the latter was raised no 
less than 2 feet, this causing the bases of the piers to 
be hidden, and the effect has, of course, been very 
disastrous. The reason assigned for this most 
unfortunate act was that the ground outside the 
building had been gradually raised ; but this, one 
would have thought, should not have been sufficient 
excuse for disturbing the then existing beautiful 
proportions. 

Quite independently of its great size and im- 
pressiveness, the Cathedral is celebrated from the 
fact that it has a nave of six aisles, three of them 
on each side, giving to it an extremely striking 
appearance. On entering, the effect on one is 
peculiar. This is caused chiefly from the apparently 
interminable forest of pillars which stretch them- 
selves out on either hand, and from the constancy 
with which the continuous impost has been used. 
A feature that at once strikes one is the absence of 
a choir-sereen in a country where screens of a lofty 
character are most frequent, but the absence adds 
much to the beauty of the vista. 

The interior is almost bare of decorative sculptures, - 
and it is happily free from those vulgar statues 
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f Apostles so frequently found placed against the 
iars of the nave. 

The absence of a triforium and the consequent 
roximity of the arcade and clerestory give a rather 
iodern and non-Gothic touch to the nave as it 
retches out before one. And although the con- 
nuous imposts of the pillars of the intermediate 
isles serve to enhance the elegance which they 
erive from their slender proportions—the com- 
aratively low roof of the nave, the equal division 
| its bays in the arcade and clerestory, the absence 
f carvings, capitals to the pillars, etc., throughout, 
ond, in addition, the poor forms of the archivolt 
jouldings, serve to produce an effect which is not 
orthy of the greatness and costliness of the building 
3 a whole. 

One realizes in noticing these things how greatly 
1e art of architecture had decayed when the church 
as erected. Also how at that time much account 
as placed upon mere size, and that the spirit of 
othic architecture and design was decaying when 
equent and monotonous repetition of parts and 
stails were tolerated in such a building as this 
athedral. 

The medieval rood-loft was destroyed in 1556 
; the time the church was so greatly damaged by 
ie fanaticism of the Gueux, who smashed its richly- 
ulptured altars, broke much stained glass, and 
sstroyed a great many of the figures adorning the 
orches. 

The choir-stalls, filling the first two bays on either 
de, were placed there between 1844 and 1847, 
1d although some of their details are interesting 
id praiseworthy, their design is quite in antagonism 
» all ecclesiastical tradition. In 1860 the stalls 
ere finished by the famous Louvain sculptor, 
arel Hendrick Geerts, and his elaborate and 
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beautifully carved groups and statues should on no 
account be missed by the lover or student of good 
carving. The beautiful and imaginative handiwork 
of Geerts has done much to remove the impression | 
of poverty and bareness which the stall work origin- 
ally gave. And this is now one of the most splendid 
monuments to be met with anywhere of the revival — 
of medieval art. 

The high altar-piece in the ehoir, placed at the 
chord of the apse, is a very fine example of Early 
Renaissance work and taste ; but its size is such as 
to serve to diminish the scale of the choir, and the 
five arches opening into the procession path are 
entirely hidden by it. This altar-piece is enriched 
by the great masterpiece of Rubens—“ The Assump- 
tion,” painted in 1626—and of all the creations of 
the artist perhaps there is none other which more 
thoroughly exhibits his great grasp of religious 
decorative art. It certainly ranks as a work with 
that having the same subject now to be seen in the 
Imperial Museum at Vienna, and is one of the 
best of the ten pictures the artist painted, all having 
the same subject, none of which, it is an interesting 
matter to note, except this one, are in the places 
the artist originally intended they should occupy. 
The work, of course, is seen at a considerable distance, 
and every outline of the picture is instinct with 
light, so that the central figure of the Virgin is 
seen ascending in a dazzling glory, so far as our 
knowledge goes, unequalled by the work of any other 
painter. The Virgin is caught up into the air 
by a circle of little cherubs, whilst below stand 
the Apostles gazing into the empty tomb, and 
the centre of the foreground is occupied by the 
holy women, about to pluck roses from the latter. 

The Cathedral is famous for its artistic treasures. 
On the left wall of the south transept is hung Rubens’ 
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great triptych, better known as “The Descent 
from the Cross.’ The story of how this wonderful 
picture came to be painted is not without interest.* 
It runs that at the request of Albert and Isabella, 
then Governors of the Low Countries, the artist 
agreed to reside in Antwerp, and, to enable himself 
to do this, built a house and studio, which tres- 
passed on land belonging to the Company of Arque- 
busiers, who, in consequence, went to law with him. 
Unwilling to be mulcted in monetary damages, and 
by way of compromising the situation, Rubens 
agreed to paint the Guild a picture of St. Christopher, 
whose name, of course, signifies Bearer of Christ, 
who was the patron saint of the Arquebusiers. 
The artist did it after his most magnificent fashion, 
and illustrated the subject in four ways by this 
famous triptych and the picture on its exterior. 
In the pictures within the shutters Mary, on the 
left hand, is seen in the subject of the Visitation, 
the central picture. being the “ Descent from the 
Cross,” with the dead Christ borne by Joseph of 
Arimathea and the disciples, and the right-hand 
panel showing the presentation in the Temple, 
where the living Christ is borne in the arms of 
Simeon. There is a tradition in connection with 
this work that Van Dyck was chosen by his terrified 
companions to retouch the neck and chin of the 
Virgin which had been damaged in a studio fracas, 
and that Rubens considered the work to be so good 
that he let it stand. The picture was placed in 
position in 1612, and forms the greatest treasure of 
the Cathedral. 

The outer shutters of the work are seldom seen 
nowadays, although the sacristan will usually close 

* It is necessary to state that there are several versions of this 
incident, of which the one given appears to be the best 
authenticated.—C, H. 
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them on request, when the figure of St. Christopher, ~ 
and the hermit with his owl and lantern directing 
the saint to Christ, is seen, as is also the case in the 
earlier St. Christopher triptych by Memlinc in the 
Academy at Bruges. 

In the second chapel of the ambulatory is the 
tomb of John Moretus, son-in-law of the renowned 
Plantin, with pictures painted by Rubens, who was 
a friend of the famous printer, for the tomb. The 
portrait of John Moretus above the latter is sup- 
posed to have been painted by a pupil, retouched 
by Rubens himself. The triptych has for its subject 
the Resurrection. 

Many of the chapels contain fine altar-pieces, 
generally modern, but of archaic design. In the 
north transept and on the right wall is found Rubens’ 
famous ‘‘ Elevation of the Cross,’ in the form of a 
triptych, but with the main idea continuing through 
the three pictures. Although this work exhibits in 
the strongest light some of the most individual 
features of the artist’s style, it cannot be said that 
Rubens in it reached to the higher and spiritual 
attainment of sacred art. 

Antwerp possesses several other fine and interesting 
churches, for a brief description of the chief of which, 
St. Jacques and St. Paul, we must surely find a place. 

The former is, on the whole, most easily and best 
reached on foot from the Cathedral by way of the 
Marché au Lait, along the Courte Rue Neuve and 
the Longue Rue Neuve; about midway down the 
latter, at the corner of the Rue St. Jacques, stands 
the church. Ere we reach it we pass the extremely 
ornamental Bourse, reached from the Longue Rue 
Neuve by the Rue de la Bourse, which was built by 
Joseph Schadde to replace the fine Late Gothic 
building erected in 1531 by Dominicus de Waghe- 
maker. This ancient building, which was almost 
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estroyed in 1581 by fire, the remains being burned 
own again in 1858, was the oldest Exchange in 
urope. The new edifice, which is in modern 
ate Gothic, following out the original design of the 
ixteenth century, but on a much larger scale, is 
1uch more picturesque and artistic than is generally 
he case with buildings of the kind. The walls are 
ecorated with the arms of Antwerp, and of the 
ifferent provinces of Belgium, and the Belgian 
on, whilst in the angles between the arches are to 
e found the arms of the chief seafaring nations. 
The Church of St. Jacques, which is well-pro- 
ortioned and cruciform in plan, unfortunately 
uffers, as does the Cathedral itself, from its environ- 
1ent, if of not exactly mean streets, decidedly 
ommonplace, and even mean-looking, houses. It 
ossesses a magnificently solid-looking, but unfinished, 
estern tower. The style of the church is the 
itter period of the Pointed, from about 1479-1505, 
ut, like the Cathedral itself, is distinguished by 
1e great simplicity of its arrangement and details. 
here are, however, many works of sculpture in it 
f great merit from the hands of various distinguished 
lemish artists. 

The general effect of the interior upon the visitor 
n entering is decidedly pleasing. One of the chief 
satures, it will at once be noticed, is the fact that 
1e aisles, throughout its entire length, have chapels 
jjoining them. The Renaissance screen, which 
ivides the nave from the choir, though somewhat 
ver-elaborate in character, is a very fine example 
' the kind of work that it represents. 

The church might well be known as the West- 
linster Abbey of Antwerp, for in it many of the 
ealthiest and most distinguished families of the 
ty have for centuries had their burial-vaults, the 
ost interesting of which is that of the Rubens 
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family in the ambulatory. Indeed, after the 
Cathedral, St. Jacques may, from the richness of its 
monuments and decorations (concerning the character 
of which, however, some critics have been extremely 
severe), well lay claim to be the most important — 
church. There is good stained glass, most of it — 
dating from the seventeenth century, in several of © 
the chapels, particularly the second in the north — 
aisle, which also contains a fine triptych by Abraham — 
Janssens, “‘ The Coronation of Our Lady,” with good 
portraits of the donors. The end chapel behind 
the high altar is the burial-place of the Rubens 
family ; and the altar-piece represents the Madonna 
and Child adored by St. Bonaventura, close to whom 
stands the Magdalen. The effect of the great 
central picture with its group of women, to our mind, 
is in a measure spoiled by the introduction of the 
two male figures, who have really no ratson d’étre 
in the position they occupy. The colouring is good, 
and, though the picture has been greatly injured, | 
it exhibits enough of Rubens’ greater characteristics 
to render it a valuable legacy of his genius. The 
picture for many will have added interest from the 
fact that the face of St. George is generally supposed 
to have been painted by Rubens from his own 
countenance, whilst his two wives appear in the 
figures of Mary Magdalene and Martha, and his 
father is reproduced as St. Jerome, his son as one 
of the hovering cherubs, and his aged grandfather 
as the figure of Time. 

Rubens, who died on May 30, 1640, aged sixty- 
four, we are told, was borne to his tomb in St. 
Jacques (which was covered by a slab in 1755), with 
the greatest honours that it was possible for the city 
to pay. 

The choir stalls form another feature of the. 
church, which should be noted. They were carved 
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y the older and younger Quellin, and they still 
ear the arms of the noble families to which they 
ace belonged. Rubens’ stall is the twelfth to 
1e left from the entrance. 
The confessionals of St. Jacques in the ambulatory, 
uth side along the walls of the choir, are famous 
most the world over. They are the work of 
rtus Quellin, Louis Willemsens, his pupil, and 
her noted wood-carvers of the period. 
The second church we have mentioned, that of 
js Paul, though standing in a picturesque part of 
1e town near the Marché au Beétail, is in a most 
usalubrious neighbourhood, and had, indeed, better 
» avoided, especially in the summer-time by persons 
ibject to complaints arising from bad smells. 
is best reached by way of the quays, proceeding 
om the Cathedral through the Marché aux Gants, 
id along the Canal du Sucré, past the Maison 
anseat, past the Musée du Stein, and then into 
e Marché au Bétail. St. Paul’s, which formerly 
longed to the adjoining Dominican monastery, is 
the Late Gothic Style, and was erected during the 
riod covered by the years 1533-1571. The relief 
rer the outer doorway of the court depicts St. 
ominic receiving the rosary from Our Lady, and 
the right as one enters the church is an astound- 
sly gaudy Calvary, constructed of rock and rubble, 
ected against the wall of the transept. Above it 
the Crucifixion, below the entombment and Holy 
pulchre, whilst all around are other scenes— 
. Peter with the crowing cock, Christ and the 
agdalene in the Garden, with a number of statues 
saints, angels, prophets, and others. On entering 
e church one is at once struck by its elegant and 
autiful proportions, and it should be visited by 
idents of architecture and others, as presenting one 
the best examples of the more refined type of 
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church raised in Belgium by the Dominican Order. 
Its magnificent Renaissance choir stalls and carved 
confessionals are celebrated throughout the country. 
Antwerp, of course, is celebrated for its picture- 
gallery, which is so splendidly housed in the fine 
museum at the southern end of the town. Of 
course, the great glory of the museum is its Rubens 
collection, and it may not be out of place here to 
indicate very briefly the position of this great artist 
as a master in Flemish art. In the early days of 
painting in the Low Countries, the art may be said 
to have followed a strictly national line of develop- 
ment, very little impinged upon by outside methods 
or the work of foreign schools. By the time of 
Quentin Matsys, Pourbus, and others, the effect of 
the Italian Renaissance had begun to be felt by 
the artists of the Low Countries, but it was not 
until the advent of Rubens that Flemish painting 
became materially altered in style and sentiment, 
and in a measure adopted the broader and more 
grandiose style of the then Italian, and especially 
the Venetian, masters; but it must be frankly 
admitted that, whilst Rubens was undoubtedly 
indebted to these for much of his knowledge and not 
a little of his style, he yet managed to infuse his 
pictures with local feeling, and to leave upon them 
the mark of his own somewhat flamboyant taste. 
Rubens, although born at Siegen, in Nassau. 
in 1577, was the son of an Antwerp judge, belonging 
to an important family who had been exiled because 
of their supposed Calvinistic faith, and disgraced on 
account of the intrigue of a member of the family with 
Anne of Saxony, the eccentric wife of William of 
Orange. Thus it will be seen that Rubens was 2 
gentleman both by birth and breeding, and_ his 
pictures may be said in a way to indicate these 
characteristics on account of their luxuriant anc 
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rilliant colouring and general taste. He learned 
ninting of Otho van Veem, who was the Court 
ainter to the Duke of Parma, and himself a Flemish 
rtist, though he had become a naturalized Italian. 
ubens apparently travelled quite early in life 
irly widely in Italy, where he gained, to a great 
ent, a taste for the prevailing characteristics of 
alian art as seen in the works of Paul Veronese, 
itian, and, to a considerably less extent, in those 
* Tintoretto. To these influences, and to those 
* Domenichino and the later Roman school of 
ainters, one must add the more subtle one, under 
hich doubtless Rubens was brought, of the spirit 
‘ the sixteenth and early seventeenth century art. 
The voyages to America and India, and the sudden 
pening up of vast possibilities in overseas trade 
nd discovery, had its effect upon even such an 
neommercial thing as the art of painting, and it 
ay be said that there was a Renaissance, not only 
commerce, but of general activity, during this 
stiod which affected all walks in life. The effect 
this romantic age was seen in our own country 
‘iefly in its literature, the rich and varied harvests 
Elizabethan wits, poets, and philosophers. In 
.e Netherlands the effect was seen not in literature, 
at in art, and during that period were produced 
any of the wonderful works in the school of Rubens 
hich form some of the chief art treasures of Belgium 
‘to-day. 
‘Rubens was one of the most prolific of masters, 
ui may be said to have been a genius at “ lightning ” 
udies, although many of the pictures which occu- 
ed him scarcely as many days as they might have 
en supposed to have taken weeks, show very little 
ace of the prodigious rapidity with which he worked. 
ot a few of his largest canvases were done in a 
rtnight, but it should be remembered, in connection 
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with both the number of pictures he painted and 
the speed at which they were turned out, that he 
frequently called in to his assistance, in the painting 
of less important details, one or other of the many 
pupils he always seems to have had available. Of 
all Rubens’ pupils Van Dyck was destined to become 
the most famous, and had far the most individuality, 
tenderness, and refinement. His works, a number 
of which are to be seen in the Museum, are indeed 
more satisfying and more artistic than many of those 
of his master himself. 

In the Hall of the Ancient Masters of the Antwerp 
Museum, containing examples both of native and 
foreign art, are many pictures well worth the study, 
not only of students, but of all in the least interested 
in the evolution of an art. To give more than a 
mere catalogue of the most important pictures would 
be impossible in a book of the present size and scope 
and this could have no possible interest. It must 
therefore suffice for us to mention Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Quentin Matsys, David Teniers, Michael 
Coxie, Van Orley, Martin de Vos, Gerard Terburg, 
Franz Hals, Franz de Vriendt, Titian, M. Hobbema, 
Jacques Jordaens, Hans Memlinc, Jan Gossaert, and 
Hans Holbein. 

The centre of Antwerp anciently was the Grande 
Place, and it is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
it, and the Cathedral that one naturally wanders 
amid narrow, winding, and often far from cleanly 
streets in search of what now remains of the once 
numerous houses of merchant princes of the past. 
Most of the old Guild Houses, including the Maison 
de Tonneliers (House of the Coopers), Maison de la 
Vielle Arbalete (House of the Archers) with a double- 
storied gablefandfa gilded figure of .St. George on 
horseback ; and Maison des Charpentiers (House 
of the Carpenters) are on the Grande Place. 
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Amongst the many other interesting buildings in 
Antwerp one must give pride of place to the Musée 
Plantin-Moretus, which stands in a corner of the 
little Marché du Vendredi, reached pleasantly along 
the Quais Van Dyck and Plantin by the waterside, 
and promenoirs. The museum derives its name 
from the famous printer, Christopher Plantin, and 
his son-in-law, John Moretus. The house, in which 
seven generations of the family of Moretus had 
carried on their business of printers, was acquired 
by the city of Antwerp in 1875. 

The building is one of the most interesting in 
‘Belgium, as it remains essentially just as it was 
when occupied by the famous printer in the sixteenth 
century, an admirable and unique example of the 
idwelling-house and business offices of a wealthy and 
refined Flemish citizen-merchant of that period. 

_ In it are a number—fifteen in all—of early works 
iby Rubens, and other interesting portraits and 
ictures by other Antwerp and Flemish painters. 
ine tapestry, spinet, furniture, manuscripts from 
minth to sixteenth century, letters and documents 
relating to the families of Plantin and Moretus, and 
specimens of the famous Plantin Press books. 
hese latter include the celebrated ‘ Biblia Poly- 
lotta,’ published from 1568 to 1573. 

The printing office, which is across a beautiful 
courtyard, with its wonderful old vine rambling 
ever the hoary walls, reminding one of those of our 
own Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, is of 
great interest by reason of the fact that the various 
rooms remain in their original state, as though 
the workmen had but just left them for the luncheon 
they after putting down the work upon which 


they had been engaged, to return very shortly and 
resume their labours. The ancient proof-sheets are 
still lying about in the chamber allotted to proof- 
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readers ; and in the type-room it is the same: the 
old matrices, formes, rules, and chases are still ar 
they were left; and in the composing and printing 
rooms are two sixteenth-century presses. The 
proprietor’s room, and the chamber which it is 
traditionally believed the famous Professor Justus 
Lipsius, of Louvain University, used to occupy when 
on business visits to his publisher, Moretus, are 
equally interesting as giving one a clear an 
fascinating glimpse of a bygone age and a knowledg 
of ancient things. The missals and medieval 
manuscripts are worthy of the closest inspection 
and study, and the beautiful cabinets of mother-of- 
pearl and tortoiseshell are not likely to escape the 
notice of the admirers and collectors of old furniture. 

A few words in conclusion of this brief account oi 
Antwerp must be said regarding one of the most 
beautiful features of the city. We refer to the 
gorgeous and wonderful sunsets which are so often 
seen across the Scheldt. Over the immense Tort 
de la Téte de Flandre, whose grimness is in such 
contrast to the gaiety, roundabouts, swing-boats. 
skittle-alleys, and general air of amusement in the 
grounds of the Kursaal, which clings almost to its 
skirts, on cloudy summer evenings there is a scene 
of aerial beauty scarcely equalled in another part 
of Northern Europe. On a “sunset” evening (as 
favourable atmospheric conditions are called) crowd: 
throng the elevated promenoirs by the riverside 
all intent upon the wonderful sky effects that the 
sun, wind, and atmosphere are, as it were, unrolling 
before them like some huge cloud and _ seascapé 
canvas of a great master. 

It is a sight not to be easily forgotten, for it oftet 
has a savage splendour and riotous magnificenc 
of colouring. | 
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CHAPTER X 
GHENT: ITS STORY AND HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


‘\ HENT, which from time immemorial has been the 
Sie of East Flanders, and in the Middle Ages 
vas so keen a commercial rival of Bruges, is situate 
1t the junction of the Scheldt with the Lys, where 
here arose in the very earliest period of the Middle 
iges a rapidly growing trading town, known as 
yent in Flemish, Gande in French, but which is 
iowadays more commonly written Ghent. Like 
sruges, too, it spread over a close network of rivers 
md canals, derived chiefly from the two main 
treams, and those of the Lieve and the Moere. 

The chief industry of the city from its early days 
vas weaving, and this grew so rapidly during the 
fiddle Ages that in time, although the citizens 
ad received from their Count one of the. usual 
harters such as were granted by the feudal lords 
f cities, its subjection to the latter became almost 
rely nominal, and whilst owing allegiance to 
oth the Counts of Flanders and the Dukes of 
surgundy, the citizens enjoyed such privileges and 
umunities as rendered them de facto almost in- 
ene 

ike its neighbour Bruges, Ghent suffered from 
ne gradual silting up of its ancient waterways, 
nd by the commencement of the nineteenth century 
ractically all of them, except the Scheldt, had 
ecome impassable, necessitating the construction 
1 1827 of the great ship canal to Terneuzen, which 
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nowadays will admit large vessels approaching tw 
thousand tons burthen. This canal has served t 
some extent to preserve Ghent from the state o 
decay and commercial isolation which overtool 
Bruges. Unfortunately for Ghent, the outlet o 
this great canal lies in Dutch territory, and 01 
account of the heavy tolls which are levied, th 
waterway—which might be the cause of so mucl 
additional commercial prosperity—is very much les 
used than it otherwise would be. But after all, th 
city, which owes most of its present-day prosperit: 
to its industrial life and the manufacture of eotton 
linen, machinery and leather, derives most of it 
importance from its central position on the Belgias 
railway system. 

Ghent has undergone far more .modernizatio1 
than has Bruges. But as one strolls through it 
streets one encounters even nowadays many interest 
ing relics of its past, and many quaint corners ric! 
in medieval buildings or with fragments of bygon 
architecture. The oldest part of the town is tha 
lying on the island formed by the junction of th 
Lys and the Scheldt with their various backwater: 
It was near this point, but somewhat beyond th 
Lys, that the Counts of Flanders first erected — 
strong chateau or castle known as the Gravenstei 
or Oudenberg, which was built about 868 by Baot 
dorain, or Baldwin of the Iron Arm, as a defence 
against Norman invaders. It was around this spot 
rendered particularly suitable by reason of th 
presence of two navigable rivers, that the earl 
merchants and weavers gradually settled. 

One of the most important and prominent building 
in Ghent, from the sight of which we have found 
almost impossible to escape, is the fine Early Goth: 
belfry, which, though designed nearly a centur 
earlier than that of Bruges (about 1183), was nc 
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prected until 1321-1339. The windows have been 
walled up, and unfortunately the tapering turret 
browning the tower is modern and of iron. The 
uge gilded dragon which surmounts it is, by tradi- 
fion, stated to have been brought back to Bruges 
‘rom the Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople, by 
the Crusader Baldwin of Flanders, about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. It is said to 
aave been removed from its original home as a 
rophy by the burghers of Ghent, under the command 
of Philip Van Artevelde, after his defeat of Count 
Louis near the Minnewater at Bruges in 1382. 
Much dispute has raged round the question of the 
rigin of the famous gilded dragon, which certainly 
trikes one as being of an Oriental type, but is 
laimed, owing to discoveries made by M. Vuylsteke, 
o have been made in Ghent, in 1380, although 
possibly based upon some Eastern model. 

From the summit of the belfry, which is about 
385 feet in height, a very extensive and beautiful 
prospect unfolds itself, with the principal buildings 
and picturesque tree-bordered canals just below one, 
and beyond the city the level plain of Flanders 
spread out like a green-patterned carpet. On a 
clear day one can see beyond Bruges to Oudenarde 
on the one hand, and even discern Antwerp on 
the other. The chimes are almost as noted as those 
of Bruges, and are in our mind more musical. The 
belfry contains the famous bell known as Roelandt, 
ec Roland, upon which appears in Flemish the 
inscription : ‘‘ Myn naem isk Roelandt ; als ick cleppe 
dan ist brand. Als ic luyde, is’t victorie in 
Ylaendernland.” Which, roughly _ translated, 
means : “‘ My name is Roland ; when I toll there is 
fire. When I ring there is victory in Flanders.” 
The’ bell which now hangs in the belfry is not the 
ancient one cast in 1314. That was lowered and 
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broken up by Charles V. in February, 1540, “ to 
shatter the pride of the Gantois.” 

At the foot of the belfry stands a small but ancient 
Cloth Hall, dating from 1424, a graceful Gothic 
edifice of the Decorated Period. It has recently 
been restored not too wisely, and with somewhat 
too great completeness. 

The Hétel de Ville, which is amongst one of the 
most picturesque specimens of Gothic architecture 
in East Flanders, is divided into two portions. That 
in the Early Renaissance Stvle, which dates from 
about 1595-1628, is not only one of the earliest, 
but is also in many respects the best, example of 
this type of architecture in Belgium, chiefly because 
it retains certain interesting features of the local 
domestic building, such as the pointed gable ends 
and the projecting windows, with dormers, which 
are to be found on the main front. In its three 
stories, with their projecting half-colonnades, one 
sees three distinct types of columns—Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian—on the ground floor and first and 
second floors respectively. The other portion of 
the Hotel de Ville, erected from about 1518-1535, 
from designs by Dominic de Waghemakere, has a 
very interesting and handsome balcony. The 
Gothic work, as a whole, is of the most florid 
character. The most likely expert criticism ‘to be 
passed upon it is that it lacks dignity and grace, but 
is very attractive—at least, to the less educated 
eye—in its splendour of detail. The niches which 
have been filled contain quite modern statues of 
saints, of no particular merit. 

Noticeable features of this portion of the Hétel 
de Ville, which forms so fine an example of florid 
Gothic architecture, are the beautiful entrance stair- 
case and the main portal over it, with the exquisite 
little balcony, from which, in olden times, the 
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orders of the Counts and other similar proclamations 
‘were read to the citizens summoned for this purpose 
by Roland in the belfry hard by. 

The large projecting window belonging to the 
chapel, near the centre of the facade, is also well 
worth careful scrutiny. In the interior of the Hotel 
de Ville is a handsome Gothic staircase, which has 
seen many vicissitudes, having been taken out of 
the original building, erected in a private house, 
and then brought back and re-erected in its present 
position in the Hotel de Ville. There are also some 
interesting rooms and courts, which will repay the 
student who may have time to visit them. 

Quite close to the Hotel de Ville are several 
excellent and well-preserved examples of Early 
Domestic architecture, amongst them that known 
as the Cour St. George, facing the Hotel de Ville, a 
Gothic structure belonging to one of the ancient 
guilds of the city. 

_ On the left-hand side of the Place at the corner, 
as one faces the Héfel de Ville, at the corner of the 
Rue Catalogne, stands the Church of St. Nicholas, 
the oldest in Ghent. It was founded in the eleventh 
century, but it would appear to have been rebuilt 
in Early Gothic Style about the years 1390 to 1420. 
Its most distinguishing feature is its very fine 
Decorated tower, which happily escaped serious 
damage during the time of the religious wars, and 
the wild excesses of the iconoclasts, and the 
depredations and destruction of the French 
Revolutionary Army during its occupation of 
Belgium. It has also not been restored, usually a 
circumstance for congratulation, unless such 
restoration is undertaken in the most sympathetic 
spirit, and is carried out by the most competent 
nands. The main front of the church faces the 
Koorn Markt, and‘over the door is to be seen a 
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modern figure of the patron saint engaged in raising 
the three boys whose fate it was to have been salted 
down as meat. St. Nicholas was the patron saint 
of commerce, and was therefore, in the days of 
Belgium’s medieval prosperity, very popular. 

The handsome Church of St. Michael, commenced 
in 1445, its Late Gothic windows closely resembling 
English Perpendicular work, with its unfinished 
tower, lies just across the Lys westward from 
St. Nicholas. This church, which was not completed 
till 1673, has its south side hidden by a former 
Dominican convent. Unfortunately, the fine west 
portal has been terribly mutilated, and the numerous 
statues which once adorned it removed. The 
interior has been of recent years greatly renovated. 

The choir is extremely handsome, and the im- 
pression created on the observer by the red brick 
walls, in contrast with the white window-frames 
and pillars, is very pleasing. In the north transept 
is Van Dyck’s celebrated *‘ Crucifixion,’ which was 
painted in 1630 for the Confraternity of the Holy 
Cross in Ghent. It was undoubtedly once a fine 
picture, but has been greatly spoiled by successive 
restorations. . 

The Cathedral Church of Ghent, dedicated te 
St. Bavon, stands at the south-east corner of the 
square of the same name. It is a massive, but 
rather plain, building, which was ultimately, and 
until 1540, dedicated to St. John. In 1559 the 
building became the Cathedral Church of Ghent. 

St. Bavon would appear, from all that is known 
concerning him, which is not much, to have been 
of somewhat dubious holiness. He is legendarily 
described as a Duke of Brabant in the first age of 
Christianity in Flanders. From some accounts he 
is stated to have been a nobleman of Hesbain 
Liége, who passed the greater part of his early life 
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s a soldier of fortune, and in what are euphemistic- 

ally described as “worldly pleasures,’”? However, 
at the age of about fifty, on the death of his wife, 
he became so overwhelmed with grief that he gave 
up all his possessions to the poor, and, after hearing 
a sermon by St. Amand, entered a monastery at 
Ghent, of which the latter was the founder. Of 
this institution the erstwhile soldier of fortune 
eventually became Abbot, but, finding the monastic 
life of the time not sufficiently rigorous to salve his 
conscience from the worldly pleasures and sins in 
which he had indulged, St. Bavon fled from his 
brethren and became a hermit, living in a hollow 
tree in the forest which in those days covered a 
portion of the land outside Ghent. The emblem 
which is associated with him is a falcon. 

The interior is somewhat disappointing as a 
whole, although the single aisles and short transepts 
in the Early Gothic Style give to it a certain dig- 
nity. Its massive pillars and the height of its 
arches certainly give to it nobleness and a sense 
of spaciousness. 

The church has many fine pictures, the chief of 
which, the polytych, ‘‘ The Adoration of the Lamb,” 
the work of Jan and Hubert Van Eyck, is not only 
one of their greatest masterpieces, but is by far the 
most important work of art possessed by Ghent. 
Unfortunately, it is seen at some considerable 
disadvantage in the church, and needs long and 
careful study before it can be thoroughly under- 
stood or appreciated. Besides being a wonderful 
example of the painter’s art, and crowded with 
interesting figures, it has additional importance 
from the fact thatgit¥forms the crux, asiit were, 
from which a new departure in Flemishf, art was 
initiated. The greater part of the work is by Hubert, 
who has been called the inventor of oil-painting, 
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but who, of course, has no real claim to that 
title, although he was the first artist to emplo 
that particular process in its more developed form. 
The picture is contained in the sixth chapel of the 
ambulatory, which belongs to the Vydt family. 
The work as it now stands is not entirely that of 
the two brothers Van Eyck. The original outer 
and upper shutters of the interior, painted by Hubert, 
and representing Adam and Eve, were removed, it 
is said, at the instance of the Emperor, Joseph II., 
owing to the fact that the figures of Adam and Eve 
on the shutters were nude, which fact, as a purist, 
he considered rendered them unsuitable for the 
decoration of an altar-piece. The lower wings, too, 
which, tradition states, were by Jan Van Eyck, 
have also been removed, and were purchased by 
the authorities in Berlin. In this case they have 
been replaced by very fair copies made in the early 
part of the sixteenth century by Michael Coxie, of 
Malines. The new Adam and Eve on the upper 
shutters are not copies of Hubert Van Eyck’s work, 
but are different figures clad in skins. From many 
points of view other than that of sentiment, it is a 
great pity that the removed portions of the altar- 
piece cannot be reassembled. The painting was 
commissioned from Hubert Van Eyck by Josse Vydt, 
a wealthy inhabitant of the city, and his wife 
Isabella, somewhere about the year 1420. Hence 
its presence in this side chapel belonging to the 
family. 

On the death of Hubert, which occurred in 1426, 
the great work was still unfinished, and his brother 
completed it six years later. 

A note should be made of the rhyming hexameter 
inscribed upon the picture, in which the poet, who- 
ever he may have been (it is improbable that the 
versification is by the painter, Jan Van Eyck), is 
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{made to assert his belief that his brother. was a 
| eater painter than himself. 

The subject of this wonderful picture as a whole 
jis the ‘“‘ Adoration of the Lamb that was Slain,’ 
}and seems to have been largely inspired and formu- 
\lated by the passage from the Apocalypse which 
}runs: “‘I looked, and behold a lamb stood on the 
|Mount Zion, and with Him an hundred and forty 
| and four thousand, having His Father’s name written 
_in their foreheads. And I heard the voice of harpers 

harping with their harps.” And also: ‘I beheld 
and lo! a great multitude, which no man could 
number, clothed with white robes and having palms 
in their hands. These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. There- 
fore are they before the Throne of God; and He 
shall feed them and shall lead them to living fountains 
of water, and shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” 

The chief figures and imagery of the central panel 
are the figure of the Lamb of God standing upon 
an altar hung with red damask and covered with a 
white cloth, whilst His blood is seen flowing into a 
erystal chalice. The Holy Ghost is seen descending 
upon Him in the form of a dove, and the Eternal 
Father appears in the central panel on top. Around 
the altar adoring angels with many-coloured wings 
are gathered, holding in their hands the instruments 
of the Passion, and in front of the altar two angels 
appear swinging censers. In the foreground is the 
Fountain of Life, from which pure water is flowing 
across the flower-bedecked fields of Paradise. To- 
wards this centre four bands of worshippers are 
wending their way, emblematical of (a) the secular 
portion of the Christian Church ; (b) the religious 
as opposed to the secular half of the Christian Church ; 
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(c) represents the Christian martyrs; and (d) the 
Virgin martyrs, many of whom carry their palms 
of martyrdom in their hands, the two latter groups 
illustrating the words of the 7'e Deum, “ The glorious 
company of the Apostles, the goodly fellowship of 
the prophets, the noble army of martyrs, the Holy 
Church throughout all the world.” In the more 
distant background are seen towered cities, possibly 
representing the artist’s idea of the New Jerusalem, 
but, of course, Flemish, and not merely symbolical 
in character. 
Before proceeding to a brief description of the 
remaining portions, it may be noted that of the 
whole only the four pictures forming the centre 
of the triptych are original, all.the rest being copies. 
The left wings, the originals of which are generally 
ascribed to Jan Van Eyck, now in the museum at 
Berlin, form a continuation of the scene of the 
Prophets and of the secular side of Christendom, 
which is depicted in the central panel. They 
represent in the first half the various Orders of 
chivalry, and of the knighthood of the Middle Ages 
riding, as though on a pilgrimage, towards the 
central figure of the Lamb. At their head may be 
distinguished the soldier-saints—St. George, St. 
Adrian, St. Maurice, and St. Charlemagne—and 
especially to be noted for their admirable grace and 
truth to life are the various actions of the horses 
ridden by these figures. The outer half of the picture 
represents a group of burgesses and merchants, 
among whom two figures in the foreground are tra- 
ditionally supposed to be portraits of the artists 
—Hubert riding the white horse, with Jan behind 
clad in a dark-brown robe trimmed with fur. These 
groups may be said to complete the idea of the 
secular world assembled together in adoration of 
the Lamb of God. The right wings, which are also 
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| copies by Michael Coxie, the originals of which are 
| also in the Old Museum at Berlin, depict the hermits 
and pilgrims. All who have time to study this portion 
of the picture carefully will be able to pick out for 
| themselves the well and less known medieval 
| characters and saints appearing in it. But what 
should be especially noticed is the exquisite detail 
which characterizes both the architecture and 
landscape, the clarity of the sky, and the beautiful 
foliage of the trees, which give an additional charm 
| to these wonderfully interesting groups and portraits. 

There are seven pictures in the upper tier, in- 
cluding the much-discussed figures of Adam and 
Eve. Of the remaining five the three central are 
_ by far the most important : for one reason, because 
it seems little to be doubted that they are the work 
of Hubert Van Eyck; and, for a second reason, 
that they carry on a representation, as it were, of the 
central idea dominating the picture. The middle 
figure, dressed in white robes and wearing a white 
tiara or triple crown ornamented with a profusion 
of gems, is generally supposed to be the figure of 
Christ. But several authorities incline to the view 
that this in reality is a representation of God the 
Father. The figure is wonderfully imposing, and 
the folds of the beautiful mantle which is worn, 
loaded down with precious stones though it is, 
fall from the shoulders down to the feet in simple 
and graceful folds. The hands are particularly 
noticeable for their beautiful drawing, and the flesh 
colour, though bronzed in tone, is glowing and 
arresting. On the right hand of this central figure 
sits the Virgin, clad in her traditional robe of blue, 
and with her long fair hair bound round the forehead 
with a diadem. She is holding a book in her hand, 
and her expression is pensive, whilst her eyes gaze 
out calmly and untroubled upon the beholder. On 
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the other side of the central figure is one of St. 
John the Baptist, long-haired and bearded, seated, 
and clad in long and flowing draperies. Next to 
him is a panel depicting Ste. Cecilia playing upon 
an organ, with a group of angels above her playing 
on other instruments. Beyond is the much-discussed 
panel depicting Eve, which took the place of the 
original already referred to, to which exception was 
taken. 

This wonderful composition contains upwards 
of two hundred figures, quite a number of which, 
in addition to those we have pointed out, can be 
easily identified by an intelligent and careful student. 

The wings, when shut, show panels (which are 
copies) painted in grisaille or in very low tones of 
colour, with the object of enhancing the jewel-like 
brilliance of the inner pictures. In the lower wings 
are representations of the Four Evangelists, set in 
niches as though in imitation of statuary ; but these 
figures, it should be noted, were not so arranged 
in the originals. In the first or lowest tier of the 
upper wings the subject of the picture is the An- 
nunciation. In the centre of this is an. arcade, 
giving through it a glimpse of the city of Ghent 
as it was when the artist Hubert Van Eyck painted 
it ; indeed, the vista is traditionally stated to have 
been that seen from the window of the artist’s own 
studio, which formerly stood on the site of the 
present Café des Arcades in the Place d’Armes. 
To the right is the picture of the Madonna reading, 
and, to the left, the angel Gabriel holding a lily in 
his hand. The dove is seen descending upon the 
Madonna’s head. The painting is distinguished 
for a most curious blending of mysticism with the 
Flemish realism of the artist, who places the scene 
in his own city and with accessories of his own time. 

In the uppermost tier of all are to be seen two 
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figures of the Sibyls. The paintings on the outer 
shutters are almost entirely different from the 
originals now to be found in Berlin. 

'The history of this fine altar-piece, which has, 
as we have already indicated, been partially dismem- 
bered, is a romantic one. On completion it was 
placed in the family chapel of the donor, where it 
is now to be seen; but during the Reformation 
it was taken for security to the Hétel de Ville. 
After the capitulation of the town to the Duke of 
Parma it was once more restored to its original 
position in the Cathedral. King Philippe IL, 
indeed, wished to carry it off, but ultimately con- 
tented himself with a copy made by Michael Coxie, 
a portion of which copy has been used to build 
up the present triptych. The offending panels of 
Adam and Eve, removed in 1784, were hidden 
at first in the sacristry, but ten years later the 
remaining portions of the triptych were carried 
off to Paris during the war of the Revolution, and 
after the peace they were returned. But only 
the central portions were replaced in Vydt’s chapel. 
The wings of the pictures, with the exception of 
those of Adam and Eve, were sold to a Brussels 
dealer named Solly, who eventually disposed of 
them to the then King of Prussia, who deposited 
them in the museum in Berlin. The original and 
hidden panels of Adam and Eve were then taken 
from their hiding-place, and the ecclesiastical 
authorities exchanged them with the Brussels 
Museum, which possessed the wings of Coxie’s 
draped copies. 

Such is the history of this famous work of the 
Van Eycks, which has been more romantic and 
fuller of vicissitudes than that of most works of 
art of the kind. 

Among the remaining chapels which contain 
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objects or pictures of interest may be mentioned 
the tenth, containing a fine altar-piece by Rubens, — 
the subject of which is St. Bavon renouncing his 
worldly possessions on embracing the monastic life. 
He is still seen, however, attired as a Duke of Brabant 
of the seventeenth century, and attended by pages. 
He makes his profession at the door of a handsome 
Renaissance church, and is evidently being received 
with acclamation by a body of richly robed ecclesias- 
tics, amongst whom appears St. Amand. Rubens 
is said to have painted his own features as those 
of the patron saint, and it certainly must be admitted 
that they bear a considerable resemblance to his 
portrait of himself in the gallery at Florence. This 
self-portraiture in their religious works was a feature 
or a failing of most medieval artists of the Flemish 
school. On the left of the picture are two ladies 
in rather bizarre court dresses, who are said to be 
portraits of the painter’s two wives, although this 
does not seem borne out by comparison with authen- 
ticated pictures of them. 

The choir forms a very fine portion of this in 
many ways noble and well-proportioned building. 
The beautiful grey stone arches, dating from the 
fourteenth century, and the elegant triforium and 
fine brick vaulting, should all be noticed. The huge 
copper candlesticks which are in the choir, and bear 
the royal arms of England, belonged to Charles I., 
and came from his private oratory in old St. Paul’s, 
London.* They were sold by order of Oliver Crom- 
well, and eventually found their way to Ghent. 

Students in search of the ancient gate known as 
Le Rabot will have to traverse some of the most 
squalid streets of Ghent to find it. It is most 
easily reached from the Chateau des Comtes by 
way of the Rue des Bruges and the Rue du Rabot. 


* This is, however, disputed by some authorities,—O, H. 
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It is quite worth seeing, although it now consists of 
little more than its two round towers and a high 
and picturesque gable end. 

This Chateau des Comtes, which forms one of 
the most interesting and well-preserved medieval 
buildings in any city in Flanders, is said to have 
dated from the ninth century, and to have been 
‘rebuilt towards the end of the twelfth by Count 
Philip of Alsace when he returned from the Holy 
Land, and was thenceforth the chief residence of 
the Counts of Flanders. Surrounded by water on 
three sides at the present day, this strong, ancient, 
and most interesting building, with its huge white 
walls and turrets and quaint roof, has only com- 
paratively recently been restored to something 
approaching its former state. Here it was that 
Edward III. and his Queen, Philippa, were enter- 
tained by Jacques Van Artevelde, in 1399, in such 
a sumptuous manner that it is said their stay, 
of but comparatively few days, entailed an expense 
of something approaching a quarter of a million in 
present-day value of money. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century, in the 
year 1407, the chateau became the seat of the Count 
of Flanders, appointed by Phillip le Bon of Burgundy. 
It long remained an important building, playing 
its part in the municipal life of the city and its 
vicissitudes down to the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, when it was strangely enough 
converted into a factory. In 1887, however, the 
municipal authorities of Ghent realized that one of 
its chief historical and architectural treasures was 
being degraded and injured by the use to which 
it was then put. In consequence of this it was 
acquired’ by the city, and was to a considerable 
extent isolated by the removal of immediately 
adjoining}buildings, so that its beauty and importance 
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could be realized ; and under the direction of J. de 
Waele its interior, which had been seriously injured 
in the process of adapting it for commercial purposes, — 
was carefully restored. The donjon or centre — 
portion of the building contains a large banqueting 
hall, and above that another room of a similar 
character. The space above this and beneath the | 
roof was used as a store for the stones and other 
medieval implements including catapults, etc., used 
for the defence. The chateau is entered through 
the Romanesque portal of the projecting gatehouse, 
from the platform of which one gains a most admir-’ 
able and unique view of the surrounding’ building 
and streets. The outer wall possesses no less than 
twenty-seven semi-circular towers dating from the 
last quarter of the twelfth century. i 

Several of the interior apartments still preserve. 
many of their medieval features. One of the best 
examples is undoubtedly the underground room near 
the gatehouse, in which is a very interesting example 
of Romanesque vaulting. The old fifteenth-century 
consistorium, now called the chapel, and the dungeon 
known as De Put, are perhaps the chief features of 
interest for the student, although, as a whole, the 
building is singularly complete, and forms a wonder- 
fully preserved example of the semi-domestic archi- 
tecture of those distant times. 

The Abbey of St. Bavon, the remains of which — 
are singularly beautiful and impressive, had not a 
few famous men at various times as its heads, 
amongst them Eginnard, the son-in-law and 
biographer of the Emperor Charlemagne in the ninth 
century. It was in this abbey, by reason of the 
facts that the Counts of Flanders had a right of 
hospitality, Queen Philippa gave birth to John of 
Gaunt of 1340, although Oudeberg has often been 
mentioned as the place of John’s birth. 
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| For some six centuries the abbey, ever growing 

in power, formed a centre of the religious, remedial, 
and educational life of the district, until in 1539 
| Charles V., who, ten or twelve years later, was a 
/ generous donor of 150,000 crowns to the Cathedral 
of St. Bavon, angered by the resistance of the 
burghers of the city to his wishes, dissolved the 
monastery in much the same arbitrary manner as 
were similar institutions done away with by Henry 
VIII. of England. Possibly Charles’s conscience 
pricked him, or he was frightened by some of the 
powerful clerics of his day, for a few years after 
the destruction of the Abbey in 1539, he caused 
the relics of St. Bavon to be carried from the abbey 
to what was at that time the parish church of 
Ghent, dedicated to St. John, which ultimately 
became the Cathedral dedicated to the saint whose 
relics were deposited in it. 

The work of destruction of this Abbey of St. 
Bavon, which occupied a vast area of ground, was 
unhappily only too complete. 

The ruined abbey buildings have for their chief 
beauty the picturesque, partly Romanesque, but 
chiefly fifteenth-century, cloister, and through it 
one obtains a beautiful vista of the quadrangular 
garden, filled in summer-time with a perfect blaze 
of colour and most of the popular and homely 
Flemish flowers, many of which are those also 
beloved by English cottagers, and familiar in country 
gardens. 

Many other interesting and ancient buildings and 
spots may be found by the curious and enterprising 
visitor to Ghent. But space will not permit us to 
describe these in detail. One, however, that should 
undoubtedly be visited is the Old Steen of ,Gerard 
le Diable, near the Cathedral, which is chiefly 
nteresting as being the only remaining example in 
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the city of.a medieval fortified house. It dates from 
the thirteenth century, and has been carefully 


restored. Now used as a depository for the pro-— 


vincial archives, it can be freely inspected by visitors. 
Near the Place d’Artevelde, a little to the north- 
east of the Gare du Sud and reached by the Rue des 


Violettes, is the Petite Béguinage de Notre Dame, a 
most interesting institution, now containing about — 


300 sisters and preserving its eighteenth-century 
character. Its original foundation dates from the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The beautifully 
clean and tiny houses which are ranged round the 
rectangular grassed space, bordered with sheltering 
trees, form a very picturesque and pleasant sight. 
Each house possesses its own patron saint, the name 
of which is inscribed above the door. 

The Grande Béguinage de St. Elizabeth formerly 
stood near the Porte de Bruges, or Gate of the Rabot, 
the only portion of which now standing there is its 
church, dedicated to St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
The present Grande Béguinage, veritably a town 
in miniature, enclosed by a wall and moat, lies on 
the Antwerp Road some distance outside the city, 
to which place the institution was transferred in 
1874, when the ground the ancient foundation 
covered became needed for city extensions, its 
present site being obtained for it by the good offices 
of the Duc d’Arenburg. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE STORIED CHARM OF ANCIENT BRUGES 


HETHER one comes to what one writer has not 
inaptly called “ dear dead Bruges” through the 
fertile, though flat piece of country which stretches 
between it and its ancient rival, Ghent; or from 
the sea, through at first sarid-laden fields, cut into 
here and there by ditches filled with brackish water, 
the effect is the same. Once the environing water- 
ways are crossed, and the Porte St. Croix or Porte 
@Ostende is passed, one finds oneself transported 
into the midst of ancient things and a medieval 
atmosphere, that can—by the sympathetic soul at 
least—be literally, as well as metaphorically, felt. 
The charm of Bruges, its peace, its picturesque 
decay, its apparent aloofness from the outer world 
and the fret and fume of modern things, is at once 
apparent. 

0 ancient city such as Bruges should be entered 
by way of the unromantic railway-line. The 
illusion of old-time peace and ancient things is very 
evanescent. It can be as easily destroyed in the 
mind as dew-spangled cobwebs by gambolling 
eonies in the gorse on an October morning. 

Bruges (in Flemish anciently Brugge), half-hidden 
as it were in the great flat plain of Flanders which 
stretches to it from the sea, and beyond it still 
further inland, arose in the Middle Ages on a spot 
where many canals and waterways intersected, 
including the little River Reye, anciently navigable, 
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but now merged in the canal. It was a place destined 
soon to become famous in commerce and art. 
Originally the capital town of a small countship, it 
in time grew to hold a proud position, and gained 
for itself the sounding title of ‘‘ The Venice of the 
North.”’ Where the Reye flowed in those times 
into the lqng-lost Zwin was one of the safest harbours 
in the Low Countries, and alongside the quays of 
Bruges and in the haven of Damme towards the 
sea in due time lay or rode at anchor the ships of 
most European and many extra-European nations. 
Even so early as the beginning of the thirteenth 
century it enjoyed the position of the central market 
of the great Hanseatic League. And houses still 
remain on its now almost deserted and tree-grown 
quays which were the palaces of merchants famous 
in their time, and the warehouses of the world. 
Into Bruges came the rich fabrics of the East— 
the products of Turkish and even Persian looms ; 
the bales of English wool, shorn from Southdown 
and other noted herds, to be exported later on, after 
having been spun into the famous Flemish broad- 
cloths which enjoyed an European reputation. 
From the then port of Bruges, too, were sent forth 
the laces for which the deft fingers of Flemish women 
have always been noted; the tapestries and the 
linen spun from the flax of not far distant Courtrai. 
Very soon, with this great growth of medieval trade, 
canals were cut, and existing watercourses deepened 
so as to provide means of intercommunication with 
other then flourishing towns and cities—amongst 
them Ypres, Ghent, Furnes, Sluys, the French border 
town of Dunkerque—and with the North Sea. 

The story of the decline of proud, prosperous, 
and richly-dowered Bruges would form a long, 
romantic, and pathetic volume in itself; but we 
may briefly mention as the principal cause of this 
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jdecline the silting up of the Zwin, a general term 
iiven to creeks on the Belgian sea-coast, but one 

ore especially attached to the great arm of the 
sea which put Bruges in communication with the 
North Sea by way of Sluys. 

Already in 1410 navigation between Bruges and 

Sluys had become difficult. In 1470 large ships 
were no longer able to reach Damme, and "five years 
jater the port of the city had almost disappeared 
under the alluvial deposits. One can see what had 
happened to the Zwin in the year 1562 by an exam- 
ination of the plan of Mark Gheeraerts. 
_ About the commencement of the fifteenth century 
we see the town of Bruges struggling during a period 
of a hundred years against the silting up of the 
channel and harbour. Numberless committees of 
inquiry were formed for the purpose of discovering 
the cause of the evil, and feasible remedies, but 
in those days committees and plans do not appear 
to have resulted in any serious grappling with the 
insidious enemy which was destroying the prosperity 
of Bruges. 

There were other secondary causes, however, 
which tended to paralyze the commercial enterprise 
and energy of Bruges. First of these were the violent 
insurrections against Maximilian, which have been 
put down as a great cause of the decadence, but 
which did not, after all, exercise more than a 
temporarily disastrous influence. Another cause, 
much more serious, was the gradual break-up of 
that great trading organization, the Hanseatic 
League, and more especially the disorganization 
and disbanding of the towns forming the German 
League, which had great trading interests and a 
bank at Bruges in the sixteenth century. They 
had, at the zenith of its prosperity, more than 300 
agents there, who were held in high esteem, and 
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from whom several illustrious German families 
trace their origin. a 

Yet another cause was the discovery of America, 
which brought about a very profound change in the 
method of commerce, and led to the commercial 
world adopting a new system of transacting business | 
which may be said to have marked the beginning 
of the modern era. 

But another cause of decadence must also be 
pointed out, which has not yet been referred to, 
but the influence of which cannot be over-estimated. 
We refer to religious dissensions. 

The city of to-day is but half the size of that fair 
town of the early sixteenth century ; its population 
possibly not one-fifth. Most of the great palaces 
of the foreign and other merchants of the Hanseatic 
League have fallen gradually into decay, and many 
have by now disappeared. But there is much of 
interest still left, of domestic as well as ecclesiastical 
architecture, and behind the curtained windows of 
the greater houses of the burghers—the ancestors 
of some of whom were great merchant princes of 
the Middle Ages—is led a life of seclusion strangely 
out of keeping with the century in which we live, 
but equally strangely in keeping with the atmosphere 
of the ancient town, its deserted quays, silent by- 
streets, and air of eternal peace and age. 

Amongst the most famous of artists who lived in 
the city in the golden age of Bruges may be mentioned 
Hans Memlinc, from about 1477-1494; Jan Van 
Eyck, who lived there between the years 1428 and 
1440 ; Colard Mansion, the famous printer of Bruges, 
and one of the Jeaders in the typographical art. 
Last, but by no means least, Caxton, the first English 
printer, who lived at the English factory known as 
the Domus Anglorum for a period of thirty years 
from 1446-1476. Caxton was originally an English 
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merchant settled in the city, and it is supposed 
(although it must be recorded that several authorities 
incline to the belief that Cologne was the place) 
that the earliest printed book in English was issued 
‘from the press at Bruges. 

Most of those who wish to study and know the 
grey old city, we fancy, turn their steps at first to 
the Grande Place, or in Flemish Groote Markt, 
nowadays the centre of the life of the town, and 
| formerly the forum and meeting-place of the burghers 
/when they were summoned to arms by the belfry 
chimes to repel an attack upon the town, or to set 
forth upon one of their numerous expeditions against 
neighbouring cities. In the centre of the square is 
a more than life-size modern group of the Flemish 
heroes, Pieter de Coninck and Jan Breidel, by the 
sculptor Paul Devigne. These two men _ were 
masters of Guilds, and the leaders of the citizens at 
the massacre of the French garrison on May 8, 1302, 
which event assisted the Flemish to gain their 
freedom from the yoke of the Kings of France. 
They also were two of the leaders of the burgher 
forces at the Battle of Spurs outside the walls of 
Courtrai, on July 11 the same year. 

The beautiful and historic belfry which over- 
shadows the Grande Place, was, in a sense, the 
sign-manual of Bruges’ freedom. Permission to 
erect such a belfry as an evidence of independence, 
and for the purpose of summoning the citizens to 
arms on occasion, was one of the first privileges 
which the German trading towns always sought in 
the Middle Ages from their feudal lords. The present 
tower—to the three-times destruction of which 
refererice has already been made—replaced the 
first one of wood, and was commenced in or about 
the year 1291. It took a century to build. The 
octagon is of stone, not of brick, as is the rest of 
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the buildings, and in it is hung the famous carillon, 
The Halles which adjoin the belfry were undoubtedly 
built prior to the year 1239, and comprised two! 
parts, both of them raised or erected upon pile work, 
or the filled-up bed of the Boterbeke near the Reye. 
These buildings have been several times altered and 
repaired, especially during the sixteenth century. 
Indeed, the windows of the first floor are the only 
ones which preserve anything of their primitive 
form. . 

It was between the two main buildings that the 
brick belfry was erected, with a wooden campanile, 
in the thirteenth century. The latter was burned 
in 1280, when the bells in their fall broke the vaulting 
of the roof of the room in which were kept the 
communal archives in the tower. The work of 
rebuilding and repairing commenced a few years 
later, arid was finished, it is generally believed, about 
1296, the new bells being placed in position during 
the years 1294-1299. Until the fifteenth century 
the belfry consisted only of two quadrangular stories 
flanked by turrets, and covered with a saddle-shaped 
roof. The lantern and elegant octagonal stone 
campanile dated from 1482-1486. A spire forty- 
five feet high, the contract for building which is still 
preserved, was erected in 1483-1484. This was 
crowned two years later by a statue of St. Michael 
16 feet high, holding in its hand a cross and floating 
banner, and with its foot on a dragon about 15 feet 
in length. The tower was struck by lightning or 
January 25, 1493, and the spire destroyed. The 
latter was restored in the taste of the day at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, crownec 
by the Lion of Flanders. In 1741 the spire wa 
once more destroyed by lightning, and it has neve 
been rebuilt, The topmost balustrade, placed ther 
in 1822, was restored in 1901. 
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It will scarcely be noticed, perhaps, save by the 
keen observer, but the tower has an inclination out 
of the perpendicular towards the south-east 
amounting to about eighteen inches, which has been 
the case—according to documentary evidence— 
since its first erection. The lower windows are of 
the simpler form of Early Gothic architecture, those 
in the octagon are of a later period. In the centre 
is a recess containing a figure of the Virgin and 
Child placed there in 1819 after the destruction of an 
earlier group by the French during the early part of 
the war following the Revolution; and below it 
are smaller figures bearing escutcheons. It was 
from the balcony between these that in ancient 
times the laws promulgated by and proclamations 
of the Counts of Flanders were read to the townsfolk 
assembled for the purpose in the Grande Place 
below. 

This statue of the Virgin, and those upon the 
Halles and Hotel de Ville, and upon most of the 
aricient monuments, on the bridges and at the 
corners of the streets (many of them remaining to 
the present day) gave to Bruges in the Middle Ages 
the name of “the town of Mary,” or, in Flemish, 
Mariastad. 

From the summit of the belfry, which should be 
ascended, notwithstanding the four hundred and 
two steps by which this coign of vantage must be 
reached, is a most interesting and far extending 
panoramic view not only of the quaint old town, 
with its slumberous waterways, tortuous streets, 
nistoric buildings, and picturesque roofs, but of the 
Plain of Flanders, dotted over with towns and 
fillages. Seen thus, from an altitude of upwards of 
$50 feet, the surrounding and distant country, which 
when one is travelling through it seems flat and 
‘ather uninteresting, looks much more beautiful and 
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picturesque. High above the town one can the 
more easily imagine the use and importance of such 

a watch-tower in ancient times, more especially 
before the invention of firearms of large calibre — 
and precision. From this look-out the whole country — 
to the seacoast, the approaches of the town by water 
from Sluys and Damme, the network of canals, 

the roads leading to and from Ypres, Courtrai, 

Tournai, Ghent, Antwerp, and other smaller towns, 

lie spread out as though on a large scale plan. No 

one, not even a solitary horseman, could approach 

the town by daylight from any quarter without 

his presence being immediately observed. 

One can easily imagine with what anxiety the 
sentinels and look-out men scanned the roads and 
canals in the troublous days of the French domina- 
tion, and later on when an English army was before 
Ypres, and over-running the land, and still later, 
when the French Republican forces crossed the 
frontier, and brought death to the inhabitants of 
Bruges and Ghent, and destruction to many of the 
historic ecclesiastical buildings. 

The famous carillon, or chimes, date only from the 
year 1680, and the mechanism which works them 
from a century later. The original bells were more 
than once destroyed on the occasions of the burning 
of the gh and upper portion of the belfry. 

The Halles, built about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, stand on either side of the belfry, and form 
a somewhat severe though very fine example of 
Early Gothic architecture. The left-hand wing or 
portion of the building wasjformerly the Cloth Hall, 
recalling ta mind the days when the manufacture 
of woollen goods was one of the chief industries of 
Bruges and its commercial and industrial rival Ghent. 

There is scarcely a street which does not still 
contain a remarkable house-front, or maybe, some 
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jdetail of construction or carving, stonework or 
fancient doorways, in which the town is so rich, 
worth the attention of the visitors. Bruges, of all 
ites of Belgium, it may be claimed is one which 
has best preserved its medieval aspect, and it may 
very well be called the Nuremberg of Flanders. 
Tm artistic reputation it certainly surpasses even 
that celebrated Bavarian city. 

Around the Grande Place are grouped many houses 
‘worthy of careful examination. Some of them, 
ht is true, are modern re-erections or considerably 
Soe but in both cases the work has been usually 
rwell done, and the new buildings are in character 
jwith the surviving ancient ones. It is almost 
impossible to realize as one rambles round this 
wide, open space, that in the Middle Ages seagoing 
ships of considerable burthen were able to come 
close up here to discharge and take in their cargoes, 
bringing wool and other raw material, and taking 
away the woollen goods and linen for which the 
town was especially famed, and the Eastern merchan- 
dise which had been brought to Bruges, as the 
mart of Northern Europe. 

Among the chief buildings to be noted is the 
square, castle-like house which stands at the corner 
of the Rue St. Amand, formerly belonging to the 
Bouchoute family, and having additional interest 
from the fact that it is traditionally supposed to 
have been occupied by Charles II. during his exile, 
after the Battle of Worcester, about the year 1656. 
Whilst living at Bruges the citizens gave the exiled 
King of England the title ot “‘ King of the Guild of 
Archers,” one of the most ancient and honourable 
connected with the town. Both he and his two 
brothers, the Dukes of York and Gloucester, resided 
at Bruges. The house in which they are said to 
have lived is a handsome one, and one of the best 
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medieval brick buildings in Bruges, but it wai 
indifferently restored about 1850. The fagade i 
adorned with a golden lion, an example of the many 
symbols to be found on houses in Bruges, in ‘a 
to the Lion of Flanders, crowned, and wearing ¢ 
collar with a pendant cross, the J'oison d'Or, 0 
“Golden Fleece,” the badge of the famous Order 
founded in 1430 by Philippe le Bel, and of singula: 
appropriateness to a country which in medieva 
times owed so much of its wealth and commercia 
greatness to wool. The device consists of a sheep’: 
skin suspended from a collar. The Flemish emblen 
of a swan also frequently appears in decorative work 
and the Bear of Bruges is another, which one come: 
across on the fagades of old houses, in carvings, anc 
elsewhere. The emblem of St. Donatian, thi 
patron saint of Bruges, Archbishop of Rheims 
consists of a wheel and five lighted candles. This 
too, is frequently seen. 
To Louis de Maele, Count of Flanders, Bruge 
owes one of its most gracious and beautiful archi 
tectural treasures, the Hétel de Ville which stand 
on the south side of the Place du Bourg. By many 
this delightful specimen of Middle Gothic architecture 
which at once fascinates the student, is considere 
the most perfect building of its kind in Norther 
Europe, though doubtless this claim will be dispute 
in the future as it has been in the past. The founda 
tion stone was laid by Louis on January 4, 1376 
And three years later the building was almos 
completed. One Gilles de Man was at that dat 
busy painting and gilding the statuary which s 
profusely adorns it, and for which work we ai 
told the artist received the sum of seven livres an 
fourteen escalins. The completion of the work wa: 
however, soon after delayed, for early in the followin 
year trouble arose with the neighbouring city « 
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nent, and there appears good reason to believe 
hat the beautiful building was not finished till 
out the year 1420. 

The chief feature of interest for students of 
architecture in the facade of the building is the 
arrangement, which appears to have originated at 
Bruges, of long panels or arcades in which are 
placed windows one above the other in such a 
manner as to give them the appearance of being a 
series of long single windows reaching from the 
.asement to the spring of the roof. 

- In the lower tier of sculpture one is able to dis- 
singuish the Annunciation on the right and left of 
she doorway, with other figures of the prophets and 
saints. In the upper tiers stand statues of the 
Sounts of Flanders, whilst the reliefs placed just 
oelow the windows of the first floor represent incidents 
n Biblical history—among them the Building of 
Solomon’s Temple, David before Saul, and the 
Judgment of Solomon. 

The roof of the great Hall should be specially 
10ticed, as it is a very fine example of pendent 
Sothic wooden work. The corbels, dating from 
1397-1402, represent the twelve months of the year. 
Phe keystones of the vault, which was painted in 
1404, are of Biblical scenes and figures of saints. 
There are some fine historical paintings by the late 
Albrecht de Vriendt (1843-1900) and his brother 
fulius, to whom the task of completing the scheme 
 Albrecht’s work was confided. The subjects of 
‘jese pictures, which deal with the civic, ecclesiastical 
vad commercial history and incidents in the develop- 
nent of Bruges, are particularly worth study, and 
vill in themselves give the careful observer a vivid 
nd fairly accurate idea of the life of the city in 
nedieval times, and of the history and romance 
ound up with it. 
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There are two interesting buildings adjoining the 
Hotel de Ville. The one to the left is the Maison 
de V Ancien Greffe Flamand, or the old Moe 
Record Office, now a court of law. It is chiefly 
interesting from the fact that it was the second 
building erected in the city in the style of the Re- 
naissance in 1535-1537. Of the first, erected in 
1495, nothing now remains. The frontage of the 
surviving building had been allowed to fall into 
decay before the time of the French Revolution, 
and at the sack of Bruges the work of destruction 
was almost completed. The French pulled down 
the statues which were the work of Guillaume Aerts, 
and much defaced the rest of the carving and 
sculptures of the fagade. The building was restored 
during the seventies, and the portions which had 
been decorated in colours in 1537 were renewed 
according to the original design so far as ascertainable 
from the faint traces remaining. The Court-room, 
which has been decorated in good taste, deserves a 
visit, and the old doorway, supposed to be the work 
of Lancelot Blondeel in 1544, was formerly in the 
Cathedral. 

The famous Chapelle du Saint Sang stands to the 
right of the Hotel de Ville, but of the original building 
of Theodoric of Alsace, who was elected Count of 
Flanders in 1128, only the lower floor remains. 
Over this in the fifteenth century was erected a 
second and more ornate structure (as was also the 
case with the Sainte Chapelle of St. Louis of France 
in Paris) in which nowadays is preserved the Holy 
Blood which Theodoric brought back with him from 
Palestine in 1149. These drops of blood of our 
Saviour were said to have been preserved by Joseph 
of Arimathea, and were obtained at fabulous cost 
by Theodoric, and by him given to the city of Bruges. 
The church is dedicated to St. Basil, a Greek monk 


| 


| reliquary in silver-gilt, containing the precious drops. 
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| ttle known in the West of Europe, who was the 
founder of Eastern monasticism. Nearly all the 
decorations and works of art in this beautiful little 
Chapelle du Saint Sang have some reference to the 
Holy Blood, its miraculous preservation, and incidents 
which oecurred during its transport to Bruges. 

On the right of the chapel is a small one, separated 
| from it by an arcade of three arches, in which is the 


| tabernacle or canopy under which the Sacred Blood 
jis exhibited every Friday. This famous relic, 


| which has from the date of its presentation to the 


| city been held in the greatest reverence by the 


citizens of Bruges, is contained in a phial, placed in 
a crystal cylinder by the Bishop of Ancone in 1388. 

The Museum of the Confraternity is on the first 
floor, and amongst its many treasures is the beautiful 


It is adorned with figures of Christ, the Virgin, St. 
| Basil, the patron saint of the church, and St. 
| Donatian. This famous and great reliquary is only 
used when the Blood is carried in procession on the 


| first Monday after May 2. The pageant is remark- 


ably picturesque and impressive, and one well worth 
seeing as it passes on its way through the ancient 
streets and amid the kneeling, reverent throng, 


| gathered from all parts of Belgium. 


In the Court-room, or ancient hall of the Guild, 
is one of the most remarkable and beautiful Re- 
naissance fireplaces in Flanders. Almost the whole 
side of the room is occupied by it. The work of the 


artist Lancelot Blondeel and of Guyot de Beaugrant 
de Malines, it was executed for the Council of the 
Liberty of Bruges in honour of the Treaty of Cambrai 
after the Battle of Pavia, by which Francis V. of 
France was compelled to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of Flanders in 1529. The fireplace consists of 
two portions: the upper part is of oak, and the 
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lower (or chimneypiece proper) of black Dinani 
marble. The latter has four bas-reliefs in white 
alabaster representing the History of Susannah 
which subject would appear to have been selectec 
with a view to giving Guyot de Beaugrant ar 
opportunity of showing his knowledge of the nude 
figure. There are genii by the same artist at the 
corners of the frieze, and the whole work is a gooc 
example of the Pagan taste of the period. 

To the Hépital de St. Jean, that picturesqu 
medieval building full of historic memories anc 
containing the wonderful work of Hans Memline 
one can come by several routes, but the adventurou: 
and the lover of the picturesque will be well advisec 
to do so by way of the Place des Tanneurs, charming 
Quai du Rosaire, and along the canal, which can be 
reached through the archway leading between the 
Hotel de Ville and the Ancien Greffe. If the rout 
be a little devious, one is amply repaid by the fine 
and perhaps the most picturesque, view of all on 
obtains of the Hotel de Ville and Belfry. Moreover 
one can pass through the interesting and strangely 
quaint Marché aux Poissons, set a little back fron 
the quay, through the window of one of the last shop 
or houses on the western side of which a wonderfu 
view of the tower and spire of distant Notre Dam 
is obtained, if one but asks permission. 

By such a fascinating deviation from the “ rout 
direct’? one comes at length to the famous an 
picturesque Hospital of St. John, with its totterin 
and crumbling walls almost slipping into the water 
and at the time of our visit beautified by greener 
and yellow and brown wallflowers. This foundatio: 
of Augustinian brothers and nuns dates from as earl 
as 1188, and maintains even at the present da 
within and without its medieval character. It j 
not only one of the most ancient institutions i 
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ruges, but in the whole of Europe; and the 
“brothers”? and nuns still tend the sick in the 
original building, though this of late years has been 
argely added to. Although a visit to the hospital 
as a building and institution is interesting, it is for 
ts small picture-gallery of world-wide fame that the 
Hospital is chiefly sought. “To miss this,” one 
writer has said, “‘is to have missed one of the chief 
zlories of Bruges, and, indeed, of medieval art.” 

Here one has the opportunity of studying, amid 
surroundings which are singularly happy and 
hppropriate, the exquisite art of Hans Memlinc, 
ivhose wonderful genius of miniature-painting and 
of poetry in pigments is here far better represented 
im its fulness and richness of accomplishment than 
anywhere else. It is interesting to remember, 

hilst looking at the pictures of this long-dead 
master of form and colour, that many of them were 
painted for the institution that still possesses them, 
and that, happily, one thus sees them undivorced 
rom their natura! surroundings. 

Of Hans Memlinc, the man (whose name is variously 
bi as we have it, and also as Memling and 

emlin), little is known, but the artist has his best 
und most enduring monument in his work. 

Bruges has been celebrated for centuries as the 
rome of a school of artists whose work (even when 
they themselves have been aliens to the city) is 
vasily distinguishable by students and connoisseurs 
ov reason of characteristic qualities of composition 
ved colouring, and the importance of the back- 
rounds and peculiarities of framing which prevailed. 
The school has two chief epochs, the one prior to 
he Van Eycks, in which are to be placed many of 
he water-colour drawings found in the tombs at 
truges, Ste. Croix, and other neighbouring places, 
nd upon the walls of St. Saveur and Notre Dame. 


H 
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In the Cathedral, we may mention in this connection, 
there is a peculiarly interesting panel dating from 
about 1400, on which is a representation of the 
Calvary with St. Catherine and St. Barbara. The 
artist was obviously influenced by the works of the 
Cologne school, and many experts profess to see in 
this particular work a faint indication of the coming 
exquisite work of Hans Memlinc. 4 

The art of the two Van Eycks commenced the 
second epoch of the Bruges school, and in its develop- 
ment the more conventional characteristics of 
previous painters—for example, diapered or gilt 
backgrounds—gradually disappeared, to give place 
to the more vital, picturesque scenes and landscape 
backgrounds. At the same time, aerial perspective, 
relying more for its effect upon the choice of colours 
and diversity of lighting than upon drawing, was 
introduced. Painting, in a word, became an art in 
itself, no longer, as formerly, largely dependent upon 
architecture. Of the two Van Eycks, John, although 
taught by his brother Hubert, exhibits the greater 
strength and realism, and it is to him that succeeding 
painters of Bruges owe most as regards influence. 
Of the more notable of his successors, Hans Memline, 
Gerard David, and others kept very much to his 
scale of colouring, and even in a measure to his style 
and rules of composition. During his life at the 
Hague, doubtless Jan Van Eyck influenced the noted 
painters of Haarlem. Hubert Van Eyck’s methods 
and style were more followed by Peter Christus, a 
native of Baerle, in North Brabant, who, however, 
never attained to the strength of his master, and 
was more graceful, though less animated, in style 
than Jan Van Eyck, of whom, according to some 
authorities, he was a pupil. : 

The third Epoch covers the Renaissance period 
from about 1510-1660. Painters had commenced 
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|) to feel the influence of the “ humanists ” and poets, 
)) and had become no longer mere painters, but artists. 
|| As one writer of distinction phrases it: “ They had 
| now become interpreters of contemporary literature, 
)) with its complicated and often abstruse allegories, 
)) and its emblems.” Although the influence of Gerard 
)| David was still felt, that of Quentin Matsys, the 
|| painter of human feeling, and more particularly 
| of human life, was exercising a great influence 
}) which tended to weaken the religious feeling. 

| There remain yet for consideration the Bruges 
| artists of the Flemish school, who got to be known 
as Romanists by reason of their so often going to 
}| study the art of painting in Rome, thus becoming 
| deeply influenced by the work of Italian masters. 
| From that time the Bruges school became lost in 
| the wider one known as the Flemish, the principal 
| centre of whose efforts was Antwerp. This school 
came to its greatest fame and perfection in the 
| person and works of Rubens. 

| To return, however, to Hans Memlinc and the 
| Hépital de St. Jean. Referring to Mr. Weale, we 
| find that the artist whose chief works are enshrined 
in the old-world hospital was probably born in 
Germany* about the year 1430, and is generally 
thought to have been a pupil of Roger Van Der 
Weyden, of Brussels. He was, at the time of his 
| coming to Bruges, about 1478, a man of considerable 
wealth. He died in 1495, and thus his period of 
active work coincides very nearly with that of the 
earlier works of Carpaccio and Perugino in Italy. 
He was born some ten years before the death of 
Jan Van Eyck, and was younger by thirty years than 
his master Van De Weyden, and the senior of Gerard 
David by. almost as much. Memlinc’s claim to be 
considered the Fra Angelico of Flanders can only 

* Possibly at Mayence.—O. H. 
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rest upon his resemblance to the panel work of the : 
latter. When Fra Angelico worked in fresco his 
method and style were entirely different from that 
of Memline. Fa 
As is well known, the best of all Memline’s work © 
is that adorning the wonderful chasse or shrine 
made to contain the relic or holy arm of St. Ursula. 
It was this chasse that the Hospital authorities 
commissioned of Memlinc in 1480-1489. ™ 
The story of St. Ursula is briefly as follows. She 
is supposed to have been a British princess brought 
up in the Christian faith, and in due time to have 
been sought in marriage by a pagan prince called 
Conon, who was supposed to be a son of Agrippinus, 
an English king. This king, so the legend goes, 
sent ambassadors to the father of Ursula, who was 
a King of Britain or Brittany, with a request for 
the hand of his daughter in marriage with his heir. 
Ursula, however, before consenting made three 
conditions. The first was that she should be given 
as companions ten noble virgins, and that she and 
each of the latter should be accompanied by a 
thousand maidens as attendants. The second -con- 
dition was that they should all of them visit the 
shrines of the saints. The third that the prince she 
was to wed should with his court be baptized into 
the Christian faith. | 
In compliance with these conditions, we are told, 
Agrippinus collected the 11,000 virgins. Ursula and 
her companions set sail for Cologne, which she 
reached miraculously without any sailors to man 
the ship, although it is seen that Memlinc in his 
painting has put some in. Whilst at Cologne, 
Ursula had a vision telling her to go to Rome. 
Obedient to this, she voyaged up the Rhine as far as 
Basle, where she landed and continued the journey 
on foot over the Alps. On nearing Rome by way 
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of the Tiber, the then Pope, St. Cyriacus, went out 
to meet her, accompanied by all his clergy. After 
having blessed Ursula and her maidens he conducted 
them to an encampment on the Tivoli side of the 
city, where he had had tents pitched for their accom- 


_ modation lest they should come to harm in Rome 


itself, which at that period did not enjoy a very 
high reputation for morals. By a miraculous chance 
Prince Conon himself, travelling by a different 
route, arrived at Rome on the same day as his future 
wife. He was later on baptized by St. Cyriacus 
in the name of Ethereus. 

After a short time, Ursula and her maidens began 
to bethink them of returning home, and upon con- 
veying their intention to the Pope he decided (such 


| was doubtless the attraction of this army of 11,000 


maidens) to accompany them with his cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops and other prelates. This 
unique party ultimately set forth, and, crossing 
the Alps, reached Basle, and from thence proceeded. 
down the Rhine in boats to Cologne. 

It so happened that the Huns, who were over- 
running Central Europe at the time, were engaged 
is besieging the Roman colony at Cologne, and they 
promptly fell upon the army of virgins and their 
ecclesiastical fellow-travellers. The betrothed 
husband of St. Ursula, the Prince Ethereus, was 
the first to be slain ; and after him all the ecclesiastics, 
including the Pope himself, fell. The 11,000 virgins 


were then slaughtered, only St. Ursula herself being 


saved. She was taken before the Hunnish leader, who 
offered to spare her if she would wed him. This the 
saint refused to do, whereupon the King of the Huns 
seized his bow and shot her thrice in the breast 
with arrows. It is for this reason that Ursula’s 
emblem is an arrow. ‘This saint is the patroness 
of maidenhood and virgins, and thus it is appropriate 
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that her shrine should be connected with a nunnery. — 

The chasse, or shrine, of St. Ursula is fashioned 
in the form of a miniature Gothic chapel. This is 
placed in the centre of the room in which these art 
treasures are found. There is no space at our 
command for detailed description, much less for 
criticism or examination, of these wonderful master-_ 
pieces in miniature. To give any adequate im- 
pression of their exquisite colouring, charm of 
composition, and entrancing interest, is impossible 
in print. Hours may be spent in their study by 
the student without their astonishing genius and 
charm palling, yet those who can give but a few 
moments to their viewing cannot fail to go away 
conscious of having seen, however imperfectly, 
some of the greatest masterpieces of art dating from 
the end of the Middle Ages. 

The famous triptych of Memlinc, painted at the 
behest of Jan Floreins, a Brother, and the Master, 
of the Hospital in 1479, is placed near the window 
close to the entrance door of the room. The central 
panel represents the Adoration of the Magi, which 
event is depicted as taking place in a ruined temple 
which has been turned into a manger. On the left 
of the picture are figures of the donor, Jan Floreins, 
and his brother Jacob ; whilst on the other side of 
the picture is seen a monkish-looking figure peering 
in through a window, and wearing the yellow cap 
which, it is interesting to note, is still worn by the 
convalescents of the hospital. By some authorities 
this is said to be a portrait of Memlinc himself. . 

The left panel of the triptych has for its subject 
the Nativity, with the Virgin, St. Joseph, and two 
adoring angels. The right-hand panel depicts the 
Presentation of the Holy Child in the Temple, with 
Simeon, Anna, and St. Joseph dressed in red in the 
background. The outside panels have the figures 
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of St. John the Baptist with the Lamb, and St. 
Veronica, showing the miraculous impression of the 
Divine countenance upon her napkin. The arch - 
tectural frame has a representation of the First Sin 
and Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. 

The portraits of this wonderful altar-piece, which 
is Memline’s masterpiece of this kind, are extra- 
ordinarily full of character, and the backgrounds of 
landscape or buildings of wonderful minuteness and 
charm. 
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CHAPTER XII 


SOME ANCIENT BUILDINGS, AND SOME KNOWN AND 
LESS KNOWN HAUNTS IN BRUGES 


RADITION asserts that after the destruction of the 
ancient Cathedral by the French, the stones of 
which it was built found their way into all parts of 
Flanders. Some, so the story goes, were used by the 
builders of the chateau which lies on the high road to 
Thouront, about three miles distant from Bruges, be- 
tween the villages of Steenbrugge and Lophem. If one 
asks the peasants anything concerning this beautifully 
situate residence, they shake their heads and repeat 
the legend of its building, and declare with emphasis 
bred of conviction that ‘‘ no one has prospered who 
has lived beneath its roof. There is a curse upon 
it.” 

Fortunately, however, for the city, for students of 
architecture, and for the lovers of ancient and 
beautiful ecclesiastical buildings, Bruges still pos- 
sesses two churches of great charm and interest, 
as well as several of lesser note and importance. 
The two great churches of St. Sauveur and Notre 
Dame both date from the most flourishing period of 
the town’s history—that is to say, from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth centuries. The former, which stands 
in the cemetery of St. Sauveur, is easily reached 
either from the Grande Place by way of the Rue des 
Pierres, or from the Gare Centrale by way of the 
Rue Sud du Sablon. The fine and impressive 
building has ranked as a Cathedral only since 1834, 
though it is of very ancient foundation. “The 
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original church, erected by St. Eloi or St. Eligius 
in 646, was ultimately—somewhere about the middle 
of the twelfth century—destroyed by fire, and the 
present building in the Early Gothic Style was 
erected in its place. 

The Cathedral, though containing few works of 
art of the highest merit, yet possesses many of interest. 
Among the best and most thought of may be 
‘mentioned that masterpiece of Peter Pourbus, of 
Gouda, the triptych painted for the Guild of the 
Holy Sacrament which was connected with the 
church. On the back of the outer wings is a repre- 
sentation of the Miraculous Mass of St. Gregory, 
the legend regarding which tells us, that after the 
saint had consecrated the Host it was changed into 
the bodily presence of the Lord so that the scepticism 
of a doubter might be dissipated. The subject is 
one particularly applicable to a work painted for 
the Guild, which was founded in honour of the 
belief in actual Transubstantiation. On the right 
wing the Brothers of the Confraternity are seen in 
attendance upon the Pope, and as spectators of the 
miracle. These portraits, which are particularly 
good, are additionally interesting as showing the 
last stage in the evolution of native Flemish art 
before Rubens had revolutionized it. The inner 
picture has for its subject the Last Supper, and it 
will be noted that the figures of the Disciples are 
ranged round three sides of a table in conventional 
order ; Judas occupying a position in the left of the 
foreground. The inner wings have as subjects 
Melchisidec giving bread and wine to Abraham ; 
and Elijah being fed by the Angel in the Wilderness. 

On the left wall of the Baptistery is a portion 
{two wings) of a quaint triptych representing St. 
Mary Magdalene with the pot of precious ointment ; 
St. Barbara and her tower ; St. Martin dividing his 
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| 
cloak with the beggar ; and St. Nicholas raising to | 
life the three boys who had been salted down for 
meat. The quaint ciborium for holding the Holy 
Oil, on which are reliefs of the Seven Joys of Mary, 
dating from about 1536, should not be over- 
looked. 

In the Third Chapel of the Ambulatory is the 
fine Renaissance alabaster tomb of Archbishop 
Carondelet, dating from the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In this chapel is also the much-discussed 
triptych, now believed to be by Dierick Bouts of 
Louvain (for long attributed incorrectly to Hans 
Memlinc), the centre picture of whichis St. Hippolytus — 
in the act of being torn to pieces by four horses. The 
same saint confessing himself of the Christian faith, 
and condemned to be martyred, occupies the right 
wing, whilst the left contains portraits of the donors. 
The faces in this work of the painter (who rose from 
the people) show wonderful grasp of portraiture, 
which may have had not a little to do with the 
erroneous attributing of the pictures to Memlinc. 

James Van Oost the elder’s ‘‘ Annunciation and 
Descent of the Holy Ghost,” dating from 1658, 
which is on the north side of the church, should not 
be missed by those interested in the Flemish school 
of painters. It is rendered additionally interesting 
from the fact that on the middle panel appear 
portraits of the artist and his son. 

Among the other art treasures of the church we 
have only space to mention is a picture painted on a 
wood panel, and protected by a shutter depending 
from curious and ancient hinges. It depicts the 
Crucifixion, St. Barbara, and St. Catherine. It- 
dates from about 1390, and is of very great interest. 
The draperies appear to have been done in oil-colour, 
unless (which many connoisseurs believe) they were 
subsequently painted over or restored. The picture 
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is a typical example of the old Bruges school of 
painting prior to the era of the Van Kycks. 

In the north transept and elsewhere in the church 
are to be seen the great canvases of Jan Van Orley, 
painted in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
They were originally in St. Donatian’s, and from 
them the famous tapestries, which adorn the choir 
on great occasions, were woven. 

In the fifth apsidal chapel is an interesting stained- 
glass window by Jules Dobbelaere, representing 
the first missionaries to Flanders. 

On the south side wall of the transept are several 
notable works, amongst them the “ Christ Crucified 
on Calvary,” and other scenes from the Passion, 
by an unknown master, date about the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century. These were for a 
long period attributed to Gerard Van Der Meire. 
“ The Resurrection,” by Peter Claeissens the younger, 
1585 : “ The Institution of the Blessed Rosary,” by 
Nicolas Liemakere (1575-1646); and “ Christ 
Triumphing over Death and Hell,” from the brush 
of J. Van Oost the elder. 

Inthe First Chapel of the Ambulatory will be found 
a most interesting painted crucifix on the altar, the 
oldest Renaissance work of art in Bruges. In the 
churchwardens’ vestry, or Chambre des Marguilliers, 
at the western end of the south aisle, is a leaden slab 
of especial interest to English people, coming as it 
did from the tomb of St. Gunhilde (1087), the sister 
of Harold, last King of the Saxons, who died at 
Bruges. The ivory pastoral staff of St. Maclou, 
who died about 565, and some ancient missals, are 
also worthy of study. 

' The silver shrine of St. Donatian dates only Horn 
the seventeenth century, it having been made from 
a much ‘older one of (probably) thirteenth-century 
work. The statuette of the angel, with enamelled 
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wings, the two pricked figures of saints, the Madonna, 
and some of the precious stones, filigree-work, and 
flowers, belonged to this ancient casket. The large 


silver shrine of St. Eloi is the work of the same artist — 


—J. Crabbe—who made that of the Holy Blood 


It dates from 1612. 
It is but a couple of hundred yards or so through 
the quaint and tree-shadowed cemetery, and along 


the Rue St. Esprit, to the other chief church of © 
Bruges, Notre Dame, whose beautiful spire seems 


to follow one in one’s peregrinations of the quaint 


and narrow streets of the neighbourhood whenever ~ 
a clear skyline and a little space is obtained. — 


Founded, it is generally believed, by St. Boniface, 
an Englishman, formerly called Winfrid, as early as 
745, it is chiefly interesting to the student as com- 
prising, in its vast and somewhat irregular structure, 
fragments of almost all known periods of architecture. 
It?was upon the site of Winfrid’s ancient chapel 


that, in about 880, the existing structure was. 


commenced, 
Destroyed almost entirely by fire in 1116, it was 


largely owing to the initiative and munificence of — 


the Bishop, Charles the?Good, that four or five 
years later it was rebuilt. Some remains of this 
twelfth-century church still exist, mainly in the north 
aisle of the nave, but by far the greater part of the 


present building was in course of erection during 


the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The tower 
dates from about 1297, the spire being added in 1320. 

The rebuilding of the side aisles and choir, it is 
generally believed, was carried out under the direction 
of architects of the Tournai school, and the work, 
though differing in style, is well-conceived and 


pleasing in character. Originally, the western front 


possessed two round turrets, decorated with small 
columns, and a triple “ lancet,’ with a gallery 
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running above it. The large window of the present- 
day structure dates only from the end of the fifteenth 
or beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The plan of the church, from the fact that work 
of so many periods has been incorporated in the 
fabric, is an unusually irregular one, and it is largely 
owing to this that the building, seen either from 
without or within, has an undeniable charm, or 
-picturesqueness, for the unlearned, and a deep 
interest for the architect and student. 

There is a beautiful portico under the tower, 
called in Flemish Het Paradijs, dating from the second 
half of the fifteenth century, now converted into a 
baptistery. It is, unhappily, much defaced. 

The tower itself, as regards its lower or quad- 
rangular portion, dates from 1297, and the spire, 
commenced in the same year, was completed in 
1320. The whole structure is 395 feet in height 
from the pavement. The masonry of the spire 
has on more than one occasion been injured by light- 
ning, and in 1818 the upper structure was lowered 
no less than 50 feet in the work of reconstruction 
which had been rendered necessary from various 
causes. 

Amongst the art and other treasures of this church 
none is more interesting or more beautiful than the 
Virgin and Child of Michael Angelo, which is placed 
in a black marble niche in a chapel formed by 
shutting off of the end of the outer south aisle, by 
means of the beautiful marble balustrade by Louis 
Jehotte. The figures are life size, and they were 
sculptured in 1511, very soon after the celebrated 
group in St. Peter’s, Rome. It is thought that this 
Bruges Madonna and Child is identical with that 
commissioned by a merchant of the city called 
Jan Mouscron, and described by Condivi and Vasari, 
incorrectly, as being of bronze. It is interesting to 
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remember that the life-size original study for the 
Virgin’s head is now in the South Kensington 


Museum. All will admire the beautiful and gracious — 


lines and roundness of the two figures, qualities 
distinctive of this master’s earlier works. No 
wonder Bruges rejected Horace Walpole’s offer of 
30,000 florins for this exquisite work.* ' 

The closed chapel to the right in the ambulatory 
was dedicated to Peter Lanchals, the friend of 
Maximilian, who was wrongly accused of an intention 
to deliver the city over to the Germans and destruc- 
tion. By the irony of fate the unfortunate man, 
whose name signifies “‘long neck,” and whose 
family crest is a swan, was delivered over to torture 
by an instrument which he had himself invented. 
This, we are told, was an invention more cruel 
than any other ever before known in Flanders. 
The night of his arrest, after he had long been a 
fugitive, the citizens greeted his progress to the 
Steen with howls of contempt, derision, and hatred, 
which were kept up outside his prison all night long. 
The Brugnois were mad with joy at the capture of 
their supposed enemy, cannon were discharged, 
bands of music paraded the chief streets and squares 
of the city, and the inhabitants indulged in a wild 
orgy of dancing and riotous feasting throughout the 
night. In this scene, in which, we are told, “‘ many, 
both women and men, were so filled with wine that 
they lay in the streets all night,” one catches a vivid, 
if but a transient, glimpse of the fierce hates and 
joys of the Middle Ages. Lanchals was executed 
on the morrow. To the last he clung fiercely to life, 
entreating his enemies to throw him into a dungeon, 
however dark and foul, so long as they let him live, 

* Some authorities incline to the view that the actual carving 


was not the work of the master, but of one of his favourite 
pupils. 


| 
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One of not the least picturesque features of the 
canals of Bruges are the swans, which sail calmly 
and gracefully along their tideless waters. They 
are the descendants of the birds which, when Maxi- 
milian (who was imprisoned at the time of Lanchals’s 
death) once more regained his liberty, he gave to 
the city, and bade the latter to maintain for all time 
as a perpetual reminder of Lanchals’s death. 

The pulpit of Notre Dame is of unusual beauty 
and charm, not alone on account of the fine work- 
manship of the carving, but by reason of the sentiment 
or spirit which permeates it. It is known as the 
chaire de vérité. Religion (or Wisdom) is seen 
seated on the terrestrial globe with an open Bible 
upon her knees, whilst before this figure an angel is 
seen kneeling in the act of prayer. The figures 
are beautifully sculptured, and deserve careful 
inspection. Of the many Belgian examples of carved 
wooded chaires with which we have become familiar 
in our wanderings in this land of elaborate pulpits, 
few appear to us so instinct with the spirit of reverence 
and unostentatious beauty as that under notice. 

The remaining church in Bruges which calls for 
notice of any extended character is that of St. 
Jacques, a large and lofty building, situate in the 
west-central part of the city and most pleasantly 
reached from the station by way of the Quais, or 
along the clean and interesting Rue Nord du Sablon 
and Rue de la Monnaie, which leads into the Rue 
St. Jacques on the left. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the church 
the observant wanderer in the highways and byways 
will come across some excellent and most picturesque 
specimens of old-time houses. Several in the Rue 
du Marécage, No. 28 in particular, and others at the 
corner of the Rue St. Jacques. The Goldsmiths’ 
Tribune on the Pont Flamand ; and the beautiful 
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old buildings in the Rue Queue de Vache (now Rue 
Pourbus), No. 7 especially, are also worth seeing. — 

North-eastward from this district lies the Hospice 
de la Poteric, now an asylum or almshouses for old 
women, which should certainly be visited. It is 
picturesquely situate on the banks of the Reye, 
and is of so ancient a foundation that the present — 
building, dating from about 1276, is supposed to 
have replaced an even earlier one. The first chapel 
dates from the end of the thirteenth century, and. 
the present church—the three gables of which 
date from different periods, namely, central gable 
(about) 1354, left 1529, right 1523—was first built: 
about 1345. Though the church is of very simple 
design it forms an elegant and interesting example 
of architecture of the time. 

In the south chapel is the miraculous image of 
Our Lady of the Pottery standing upon the altar, 
dating from the thirteenth century. Next to. this 
chapel, placed on a bracket, is the votive statue 
of Our Lady, the legend in connection with which. 
is that it was given in consequence of a vow made by. 
the women of Bruges at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when the citizens were at war 
with Philippe le Bel. They promised, if success 
crowned their husbands’ arms, that they would 
each year give a wax candle, weighing not less than’ 
thirty-six pounds, to Our Lady of the Pottery. In 
fulfilment of this vow, after the great victory of 
Mons-en-Pévle on August 18, 1304, the first candle 
was given; and ever since, with the exception of 
the period when the French Republican forces 
overran the country, and afterwards for about 
twenty years, the vow has been kept. Each year 
a procession starts from the chapel of Notre Dame 
des Aveugles on a pilgrimage to the Poterie. ; 

In this abode of ancient peace we could have 
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spent hours not only pleasantly, but with the know- 
ledge that here, as in many other places in this 
charming old town of Bruges, one came into intimate 
contact with the spirit of the past, its beauty, and 
its sentiment. 

Another medieval building well worth visiting, 
easily reached on one’s way back from the Hospice 
de la Poterie, along the Quais, and then down the 
‘Rue Espagnole, or from the Grande Place by way 
of the Rue Flamande and Rue de I|’Académie, is the 
Poorters’ Loge, or “ Citizens’ Lodge,” till recent 
years the Academy of Fine Arts. It was in the 
fourteenth century the resort of the citizens—in 
fact, a kind of club—and in connection with it was 
a tilting club, known as the “‘ White Bears.” 

Whilst in the Square of Jan Van Eyck, attention 
should be given to the fine white stone building on 
the north side, dating from 1477, and formerly the 
Grand Tonlieu, or office, of the collector of market 
dues, an important functionary with an arduous 
office. It was held by the Lords of Ghistelles, but 
ultimately, by marriage, the office passed to the 
Lords of Luxembourg, and Peter of that family 
built the present house. The beautiful porch bears 
the date 1477, but it is generally thought that the 
time of its erection is a year later. The upper story 
is now the public library. This contains some 
interesting manuscripts, an unusually fine collection 
of early-printed books dating prior to 1500, including 
several of Collard Manson, of Bruges, from 1475- 
1484. The famous Steinmetz collection of drawings 
and engravings should also at least be glanced at. 

From the Poorters’ Loge it is but a few yards 
to the Musée Communal, or Académie, in the Rue 
St. Catherine. In it are gathered some of the 
most interesting and valuable examples of Early 
Flemish art, including Memlinec’s seventh picture 
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at Bruges, and world-famed works of Van Eyck, 
Hugo Van der Goes, Gerard David, Jean Provost, — 
Ant. Claeissens, Jacob Van Oost the elder, and others. 

Naturally, one comes to the Memline first. It 
is interesting to study as a completion of the works 
at the Hépital St. Jean. This fine triptych, originally 
in the chapel of St. Christopher at St. Jacques, — 
has for its central panel a representation of St. — 
Christopher clad in a blue garment partly covered 
by ared cloak. The saint’s face wears an astonished 
and perplexed expression, and is turned up so as to 
gaze at the infant Saviour seated on his shoulders. — 
In the grotto is seen the hermit, lantern in hand, 
and leaning on his staff. To the right of the picture 
is St. Egidius with the doe, and on the left St. Maurus 
reading a book, ‘The left wing contains a portrait 
of the Burgomaster, Willem Moreel, the donor, 
with his patron saint St. William and his five sons. 
On the left wing is depicted the donor’s wife, Barbara’ 
Vlaendenbergh, with her patron saint St. Barbara, — 
and no less than eleven daughters. In grisaille on 
the outer surface of the shutters are paintings of 
St. George and St. John the Baptist. The work 
is one of Memline’s best, and the heads of the three | 
saints in the central panel are particularly well 
drawn and painted with rare beauty. Unfortunately, 
the work has been greatly injured by the removal — 
of the ancient varnish and by the passage of the 
years, 

It is not without benefit that the painting, ‘“‘ The — 
Baptism of Christ,” by Gerard David, hanging on 
the occasion of our last visit opposite Memlinc’s 
work, is compared with the triptych. The portraits 
of Jean de Trompes, the donor, his son, and his first 
wife, Elizabeth Van der Meersch, are boldly and well — 
painted. The picture dates from 1508. 

In the south-western corner of the city, near the 
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beautiful Minnewater and its ancient bridge, stands 
the Béguinage of the Vineyard, dating from the 
thirteenth century, a collection of picturesque, white- 
walled, and quaint houses, shadowed by ancient 
trees, and breathing quietude and peace. The 
Renaissance porch, with decorative paintings on 
the shingles of the roof, and church, are worth 
inspection ; and, if for nothing else than because of 
the strange old-world charm of the grassy, tree- 
shaded enclosure, across which “ Sisters,” in their 
flowing robes and white head-dresses, flit, the place 
is worth a visit. 

No one should miss the walk under the trees 
beside the Minnewater, the romantic and poetical 
name given to the pool which was dug at the junction 
of the Reye and Zwin. It dates from time out of 
mind, and was, in 1330, enlarged so as to serve as 
a dock when the Canal was dug through Bruges 
from Ghent to Ostend. The present picturesque 
bridge, which spans the upper end of the lake, was 
built in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
replacing the long, ancient, wooden structure that 
had served the townsfolk from the end of the four- 
teenth till the end of the sixteenth century. The 
view from the bridge in either direction is charming : 
towards the town stretches the fine sheet of water, 
its surface broken by water-lilies and the stately 
passage of swans; and in the other direction there 
is a pleasant vista of the country beyond across the 
canal. 

There is so much in Bruges which is worth discovery 
by the curious, so much of charm that is indescrib- 
able and untranslatable in cold print, that one leaves 
the beautiful old town again and again after a visit 
with a sense of incomplete knowledge which is as 
fascinating as it is in a sense disappointing. 

At every street corner, in almost every obscure 
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alley, is something worth careful investigation by 
the true vagabond, antiquary or artist. And along 
its Quais, and in the neighbourhood particularly of 
the famed Quai du Rosaire are those quaint and 
picturesque out-door markets of the flotsam and 
jetsam as it were of ancient houses, cottages, and 
buildings. The curious brazen bells, old armour, 
quaint Flemish pottery, carved woodwork, images 
ot battered saints, brass and wooden crucifixes, pots, 
milk-cans, and odds and ends of other metal work 
which seldom fail to arrest the progress of the curious 
sightseer sauntering beneath the trees beside the 
now deserted waters of the canals. 

Then round a corner and one comes upon that 
most grievous sight for the bibliophile, piles of 
fragments of old books mingling with modern ones 
of no account. A few pages of a sixteenth-century 
volume on ecclesiastical doctrine or science rubbing 
shoulders with a stained and tattered reprint of a popu-. 
lar English or French novel. An ancient calfbound 
tome upon husbandry side by side with a gaudy 
covered Carte des Songes or brochure upon hydrostatics. 

Bruges is not without its quaint cafés and cabarets 
which the sojourner who has artistic or Bohemian 
tastes, or who cares for ‘‘ atmosphere,” will surely 
(as did we) discover. In these one gets in touch 
with life of the less known sort of artists and dreamers 
of which there are not a few in Bruges. 

To the quaint Vlissinghe Taverne, with its 
picturesque courtyard, its charming gables and 
time-worn, tiled roof, its low-ceiled chambers and 
memories of Rubens, who used to haunt it, many 
yearly come. It lies not far from the Poorters’ 
Loge in the Rue des Blanchisseurs, a narrow by- 
street which skirts the right bank of the canal. It 
is most easily reached from the Place Van Eyck 
along the Quai Spinola. Here one can get good 
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coffee and good wine; and rest a while and smoke 
and muse of other days when the surrounding houses 
held the prosperous citizens and merchants of the great 
commercial Bruges, and sailors with the breath of salt 
sea clinging to them trod the neighbouring streets. 

Of less account artistically, but redolent of the 
unconventional, is the Maison Noire in the Rue des 
Tonneliers. It dates from the fifteenth century, 


and, if legend and history lie not, is steeped in 


tragedies which were common enough in the Middle 
Ages in such haunts. In its large room, in which 
more than one fierce duel was fought by the uncertain 
light of swaling candles to a fatal issue, and the inner 
chamber used for meetings, are still found some 
excellent specimens of old Flemish furniture, which 
give an old-time atmosphere to the rooms. 

Truly, to know Bruges la Morte one must dwell 
and linger in her, becoming a part not only of her 
spasmodic life and gaiety, but also of her dulness. 
Knowing not alone her treasures and architectural 
charms, but the decay and disintegration which 
has set its seal upon so much that is desirable and 
historically interesting. 

One could not, indeed, turn one’s face towards 
the sea and journey the few miles of pleasant road 
which lies between Bruges and Ostend on one’s 
homeward way, with more fragrant and pleasant 
recollections than have been conjured up by this 
* dear old dead town,”’ the memories of which will 
dwell with one when at last separated by “the 
waste of waters,” which divides this land of historic 
charm and picturesqueness from our own. 
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32 Said the Fisherman Marmaduke Pickthall 
33 Virginia Perfect Peggy Webling 
69 The Chink in the Armour Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
70 The Duke’s Matto J. H. McCarthy 
71 The Gates of Wraith Arnold Bennett 
72 Short Cruises W. W. Jacobs 
73 The Pathway of the Pioneer Dolf Wyllarde 
74 The Bad Times G. A. Birmingham 
75 The Street Called Straight Basil King 
79 Peter and .lane S. Macnaughtan 
81 The Card Arnold Bennett 
82 The Anglo-Indians Alice Perrin 
84 The Sea Lady H. G. Wells 
86 The Wild Olive Basil King 
87 Lalage’s Lovers G. A. Birmingham 
89 The Heart of the Ancient Weed C. G. D. Roberts 
90 A Change in the Cabinet Hilaire Belloc 
92 White Fang jack London 
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36 De Profundis Oscar Wilde 
37 Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime Oscar Wilde 
38 Selected Poems Oscar Wilde 
39 An Ideal Husband Oscar Wilde 
40 Intentions Oscar Wilde 
41 Lady Windermere’s Fan Oscar Wilde 
42 Charmides and other Poems Oscar Wilde 
43 Harvest Home E. V. Lucas 
44 A Little of Everything E. V. Lucas 
45 Vailima Letters Robert Louis Stevenson 
46 Hills and the Sea H. Belloc 
47 The Blue Bird Maurice Maeterlinck 
48 Mary Magdalene Maurice Maeterlinck 
49 Under Five Reigus Lady Dorothy Nevill 
50 Charles Dickens G. K. Chesterton 


51 Man and the Usiverse Sir Oliver Lodge 

*52 The Life of Robert Louis Stevensen Graham Balfour 

53 Letters frem a Self-Made Merchaut te his Sen 
George Herace Lorimer 


; *54 The Life of Jehn Ruskia W. G. Collingwood 
55 The Parish Clerk P. H. Ditchfield 
56 The Cendition of Englasd C. F. G. Masterman 
57 Sevastopol and other Stories Leo Tolstoy 
58 The Lore ef the Honey~Bee Tickner Edwardes 
59 Tennyson A. C. Benson 

*60 From Midshipman te Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood 
62 John Boyes, King of the Wa-Kikuyu John Boyes 
63 Oscar Wilde Arthur Ransome 
64 The Vicar ef Merweustow S. Baring-Gould 
65 Old Country Life S. Baring-Gould 
66 Thomas Henry Huxley P. Chalmers Mitchell 

*67 Chitral Sir G, S. Robertson 
68 Twe Admirals Admiral John Moresby 
76 Home Life im France M. Betham-Edwards 
77 Selected Prose Oscar Wilde 
78 The Best of Lamb E. V. Lucas 
80 Selected Letters Robert Louis Stevenson 
83 Reason and Belief Sir Oliver Lodge 
85 The Impertance of Being Earnest Oscar Wilde 
88 The Tower ef Lendon Richard Davey 
91 Secial Evils and their Remedy Leo Tolstoy 
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New and Forthcoming Books are marked * 


Appelt (Alfred). THE REAL CAUSE OF STAMMER- 
eee ITS PERMANENT CURE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
38. net. 
Atkinson (T.  D.). ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Bain (F. W.).— 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 


IN THE* GREAT GOD’S A HEIFER OF THE DAWN 
HAIR. Fifth Edition. Eighth Edition. 

A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE. AN_. ESSENCE... OF .THE 
Fifth Edition. DUSK. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
AN INCARNATION OF THE THE DESCENT OF THE 

SNOW... TAird Eartion. SUN. Sixth Edition. 
AMINE OF FAULTS. Third THE ASHES OF A GOD. 
Edition. Second Edition. 
A DIGIT OF THE MOON. BUBBLES OF THE FOAM. 
Tenth Edition. Second Edition, 


Baring-Gould (8.). THE LIFE OF NAPQLEON BONA- 
PARTE. Illustrated. Second Edition: Wide Royal 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS* ~A Srupy or 
THE CHARACTERS OF THE CA&SARS OF THE JULIAN AND CLAUDIAN 
Housss. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. Royal 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

Bastable (C. F.). THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS, 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Beckford (Peter) THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. Ina 
series of Familiar Letters toa Friend. With an Introduction and Notes 
by J. Orno Pacer. Illustrated: Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

Belloc (H.). PARIS. Illustrated. TZhzrd Edttion. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

HILLS AND THE SEA. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

ON EVERYTHING. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

ON SOMETHING. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

FIRST AND LAST. Second Edition. Fcap, 8vo, §s. 

THIS AND THAT AND THE OTHER. Second Edition, 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

Bennett (Arnold) THE TRUTH ABOUT AN AUTHOR, 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney (Walter F.). A BIBLI- 
CAL INTRODUCTION. With a concise Bibliography. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Also in two Volumes. Crown 8vo, each 


3s. 6d, net. 
Part I.—Old T-stament, W. H. BENNETT. 
Part II.—New Testament, Wa ter F, AnENEy. 
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Berriman (Algernon E.). MOTORING. _ Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, ros, 6d. net. 5. 

AVIATION. Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
tos. 6d. net. 

Bloemfontein (Bishop of). ARA CCiLI: AN Essay IN 


MysticaL TuEoLocy. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
FAITH AND EXPERIENCE. Second Edition. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*THE CULT OF THE PASSING MOMENT. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Braid (James), Open Champion, 1901, 1905, 1906, 1908, and 
1910. ADVANCED GOLF. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. Demy 
8vo, tos. 6d. net. 

Chesser (Elizabeth Sloan). PERFECT HEALTH FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Chesterton (G@. K.). CHARLES DICKENS. With Two 
Portraits in Photogravure. Zighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE, ith Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Seventh Edition. Feap. 


8vo, 55. 
TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. 
ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS. Second Edition. ¥cap. 


8vo, 55. 
A MISCELLANY OF MEN. Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo, §s. 


Clouston (T. 8.) UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND. _Iilus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE HYGIENE OF MIND. Illustrated. Sixth Edztion. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Conrad (Joseph) THE MIRROR OF THE SEA: 


MEMORIES AND ImprREssions. fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


Dickinson (G@. Lowes), THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. Printed from the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 


mentary by H. M. Batson, and a Biographical Introduction by E. D 
Ross. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Gibbins (H. de B.). THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. With 5 Maps and a Plan. Twentieth Edition 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 


by J. B. Bury. Illustrated. In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo, tos, 6d. 
net each. 


Also in Seven Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


Glover (T. R.). THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, “Fifth Edition. Demy 8yo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND ITS VERIFICA- 


TION: Tue Ancus LEcTuRE FoR 1912, Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


Grahame (Kenneth), Author of ‘*The Golden Age.” THE 
WIND IN THE WILLOWS, With a Frontispiece by GraHam 


Roperrson. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Illustrated in 
Colour. Wide Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. { 
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Haig (Kenneth G.). HEALTH THROUGH DIET. 
With the advice and assistance of ALEXANDER Haic, M.A,, 
M.D.(Oxon.). Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Hall (H. R.)) THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
NEAR EAST FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
PERSIAN INVASION OFGREECE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, rss. net. 

Hare (Burnham). THE GOLFING SWING. Third 


Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 


Harper (Charles G.). THE AUTOCAR ROAD-BOOK. 
Four Volumes, with Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. I. SourH or THE THAMES. 
Vol. II. NortH anp SoutH WaLEs AND West MipLanps. 
Vol. III. East ANGLIA AND East Mipianps. 
Vol. IV. NortH oF ENGLAND AND SouTH oF SCOTLAND. 
Humphreys (John H.). PROPORTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATION. A Study in Methods of Election. With an Intro- 
duction by the Right Hon. Lorp CourtTNEy oF PenritH. Crown 
8vo, 5S. net. 
Hutton (Edward), THE CITIES OF UMBRIA, Illus- 
trated, /if/th Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE MARCHES. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA. Illustrated. Thzrd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. F¥cap. 8vo, ss. net. 
IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. With Notes by WILLIAM 
Heywoop. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
ROME, Illustrated. Zhird Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. Illustrated, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VENICE AND VENETIA. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Inge (W. R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. (The Bampton 
Lectures for 1899.) Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 
Jenks (E.). A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. 
FroM THE EarLigst TIMES TO THE END OF THE YEAR Ig11. Crown 
_ 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


Jevons (F. B.). PERSONALITY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


net. 

Julian (Lady), Anchoress at Norwich, A.D. 1373. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. A Version from the MS. in the 
British Museum, Edited by Grack Warrack. Jifth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK - ROOM BALLADS. 
130th Thousand. Thirty-ninth Edition. Crown 8yo,6s. Also Fcap. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 104th Thousand. Twenty-fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Fcap.. 8vo, qs. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 86¢4 Thousand. Fourteenth Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 5. net. ve 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Twenty - fifth Edition, 


Crown 8vo, 6s, Also Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net. 
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Lankester (Sir Ray). SCIENCE FROM AN EASY 
CHAIR. First Series. [IIllustrated. Seventh Edition. Crown 


8vo, 6s. j 

SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. | Second. Series. 
(e 

THE DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. _ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver). MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Stupy IN UNRECOGNISED 
Human Facutty. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


REASON AND BELIEF. “fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. net. 
MODERN PROBLEMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Lucas (E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. 
Illustrated. Stxth Edition in One Volume. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. Illustrated. Szxth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illustrated. Fifteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 


6s. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illustrated. Sixteenth 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. Twelfth Edztzon. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Fcap. 8vo, Gilt top, 5s. 

THE OPEN ROAD: A LITTLE Book FOR WAYFARERS, 
Twenty-fourth Edition. ¥cap. 8vo, 5s.; India paper, 7s. 6d. Also 
Illustrated in Colour. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN: A LITTLE BOOK FOR THE 
Ursane. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s.; leather, ss. net. 

FIRESIDE AND SSE. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 5s; leather, 5s. n 


CHARACTER AND. ‘COMEDY. Seventh Edition, Fcap. 


8vo, 5s; leather, ss. net. 
THE GENTLEST ART: A Cuoice or LETTERS BY 
ENTERTAINING Hanps. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE ee POST. Third Hdztion. Feap. 8vo, 5s. ; 
leather, 5s. 


HER INFINITE VARIETY: A FEMININE PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ss. 
GOOD COMPANY: A BAe OF MEN. Second Edition, 


Fcap. 8vo, 5s. ; leather, ss. ne 


ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. ; 


leather, 5s. net. 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
LOITERER’S HARVEST. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, §s. 


LISTENER’S LURE: AN OBLIQUE NARRATION. Tenth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eighth Edition. F cap. 8vo, 5s. 

MR. INGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: As EASY-GOING CHRONICLE, 
Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 8 


A GUIDE TO THE BRITISH. PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


Macdonald (Sarah). MATERNITY NURSING.  Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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McDougall (William). AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
BODY AND MIND: A History and A DEFENCE OF 

Animism. With Diagrams. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE BIRD: A Farry 
Pray 1n Six Acts. Feap. 8vo, deckle edges, 3s. 6d. net. An Edition 
Illustrated in Colour by F. Caytey Rostnson is also published. 
Crown 4to, gilt top, 21s. net. 

Of the above book Thirty-five Editions in all have been issued. 

MARY MAGDALENE. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

DEATH. fourth Editzon. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


OUR ETERNITY.  Fcap. 8vo, §s., net. 


The above books are Translated by A. TEIxEIRA DE MATTos. 


Maeterlinck (Madame Maurice) (GrorcGETTE LEBLANC). 
THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. Translated by A. TEIxEIRA DE 
Mattos. Illustrated. Fcap. 4to, 5s. net. 


Massy (Arnaud). GOLF. Iilustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


net. 
Money (L. G. Chiozza, M.P.). RICHES AND POVERTY, 
Eleventh Edition. Demy 8vo, 55. net. 


Oxford (M. N.). A HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Sixth 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Petrie (W. M. Flinders) A HISTORY OF EGYPT. 
Illustrated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. From tHe Ist To XVIrH Dynasty. Seventh Edition. 

Vol. Il. Tue XVIITH anp XVIIITH Dynastigs. Fifth 
Edition. 

Vol. lil. XIXtH ro XXX tu Dynasties. 

Vol. IV. Ecypr uNDER THE Protemaic Dynasty. J. P. 
Mauarry. Second Edition. 

Vol. V. EcypruNDER RomAN Rute. J.G. MILne. Second Edition. 

Vol. VI. Ecypt in THE MippL_eE AGEs. STANLEY LANE- 
Pooite. Second Edition. 


Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY IN ENGLAND, FROM ADAM SMITH TO 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE. Zighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


‘Saki’ (H. H. Munro). REGINALD. Third Edition, 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Slesser (Henry H.). TRADE UNIONISM. Crown 8vo, 
as. 6d. 


Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Thirteenth Edition. Ycap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Smith (G. F. Herbert), GEM-STONES AND THEIR 
DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

*Stancliffe.’’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. Being a very 
little about a good deal; together with some new saws for old wood 
—and knots in the golfer’s line which may help a good memory for 
forgetting. Szxth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sir Sipney Cotvin. Four Volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap, 8vo, 5s. each; leather, 5s. net each. 


Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN ART: WitTH 


THEIR ATTRIBUTES AND SyMBOLS ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
Tilustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Thompson (Francis SELECTED POEMS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. With a Biographical Note by WitFrip 
MEyNELL. Witha Portrait in Photogravure. Twenty-7ifth Thousand. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY 
NEEDS. Twenty-first Edition. Medium 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. Also 
an edition in superior binding, 6s. 


Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A Study in the Nature 


and Development of Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. /i/th Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Yardon (Harry). HOW TO PLAY GOLF, Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAGNER’S MUSIC 
DRAMAS; Interpretations, embodying Wagner’s own explanations. 
By Axice LEIGHTON CLEATHER and Basit Crump. cap. 8vo, 
as, 6d. each. 

Tue RING OF THE NIBELUNG, Sixth Edition ; LOHENGRIN and ParsiIFAL, 
Third Edition; TRisTAN AND IsoLpE, Second Edition; TANnN- 
HAUSER and THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE 
AND DEATH. Fourteenth Edition. Small Pott 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 
net; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY: BEING SELECTIONS FOR 


MorninG AND EVENING READING. Large Crown 8Vvo, ss. net. 


Wilde (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE, In 
Twelve Volumes. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net each volume. 
1. Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE’s CRIME AND THE PoRTRAIT OF MR. 
W. H. u. THe Ducuess or Papua. ul. Porms, iv. Lapy 
WINDERMERE’S Fan. v. A WomaAN OF No IMPORTANCE. VI. AN 
IpEAL Huspanp. vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. VIII. 
A Housk oF POMEGRANATES. 1X. INfENTIONS. x. DE ProFuNpIs 
AND Prison LeTTers. xi. Essays. xm. Satom#, A FLORENTINE 
TRAGEDY, and La SaInTE CourRTISANE. 


Wilding (Anthony F.), Lawn-Tennis Champion 1910-1911. 
ON THE COURT AND OFF. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES Cox 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


ANCIENT PaInTED Giass IN ENGLAND; ARCHAOLOGY AND FatsE ANTI- 
quitigs; THE Betts oF ENGLAND; THE Brasses or ENGLAND; 
Ce_tic ArT IN PaGAN AND CHrRIsTIAN Times; CHURCHWARDENS' 
Accounts; THE DomgEspay Inquest; THe CasTLEs AND WALLED 
Towns oF ENGLAND; ENGLIsH CHURCH FURNITURE; ENGLISH 
Costume, from Prehistoric Times to the End of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; Enciish Monastic Lire; ENGiisH SEALS; FoLK-LorE as 
AN HIsTorICAL SCIENCE; THE GILDS AND CoMPANIES OF Lonpon; 
THE HERMITS AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND; THE MANOR AND 
Mawnoriat Recorps; THE Meprazvat Hospirats oF ENGLAND; 
Ovp Enc.isH Liprartes; Otp Servicze Books oF THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcn; Parisn LirE in Mepimvat Encianp; Tue ParisH 
REGISTERS OF ENGLAND; REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN 
ENGLAND; THE Roman Era 1n Britain; Romano-British BuItp 
INGS AND EartTHWworKks; Tue Royat Forests oF ENGLAND $ 


THE ScHoous or MepiayaL ENGLAND; SHRINES OF BRITISH 
SAINTS, : 
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The Arden Shakespeare 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 
An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays. Edited with a 
full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot 
of the page. Thirty-four Volumes are now ready. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. Laine 
Illustrated. Wide Royal 8vo, 


from Ios, 6d. net to 25s. net 
Tue ArT OF THE GREEKS; THE ART OF THE ROMANS}; CHARDIN} 
DONATELLO; FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE} 
GrorGE ROMNEY; GHIRLANDAIO; LAWRENCE; MICHELANGELO; 
RapHAEL; REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS; RuBENS; TINTORETTO; 
Titian ; TurNeErR’s SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS; VELAZQUEZ. 


The “Complete” Series 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, from §s, net to 15s. net 


Tue CompLeTe AMATEUR BoxER; THE CoMPLETE ASSOCIATION Foor- 
BALLER; THE COMPLETE ATHLETIC TRAINER; THE COMPLETE 
BrtyiarD PLayER; THE CoMPLETE Cook; THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER ; THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER } THE COMPLETE GOLFER 3} 
Tue CompLete Hockey-PLavER; THE CompLETE HORSEMAN; 
Tue Compete Lawn TENNIS PLAYER; THE CoMPLETE MororistT ; 
THE CompLeETE MOUNTAINEER; THE COMPLETE OARSMAN; THE 
ComPpLETE PHOTOGRAPHER; THE CoMPLETE RuGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE New ZEALAND SySTEM; THE CompLeTE SHoT; THE 
CoMPLETE SWIMMER; THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN, 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
Illustrated. Wide Royal 8vo, 25s. net 
ENGLISH FURNITURE; ENGLISH CoLoURED Booxs; ETCHINGS; 
EvuroPEAN ENAMELS; FINE Books; GLass; GOI.DSMITHS’ AND 
SILVERSMITHS’ WorK; ILLUMINATED Manuscripts; IvorIEs; 
JEWELLERY ; MEzzoTINTs; MINIATURES ; PORCELAIN 3 SEALS ; Woop 
SCULPTURE. : : 
The Library of Devotion 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d, net 


Tue Conressions or St. AuGusTINE; THE IMITATION oF CHRIST; 
Tue CHRISTIAN YEAR; Lyra INNOcENTIUM; THE TEMPLE; A 
Boox or Devotions; A Serious Catt To aA Devout anp Hoty 
Lire; A GuipE To ETERNITY; THE INNER Way; ON THE Love 
or Gop; THE Psaums or Davin; Lyra ApostoLtica; THE SoNG 
or Sones; THE TuHouGHTs or PascaL; A Manuat or ConsoLa- 
TION FROM THE SAINTS AND FATHERS; D&voTIONS FROM THE 
ApocryPpHA; THE SprriruaL ComBpat; THe Dervorions or Sr. 
Ansetm; BisHop Witson’s Sacra PrivaTa ; GRACE ABOUNDING 
TO THE CHIEF OF SINNERS; Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse; 
A Day Book FROM THE SAINTS AND FaTHERS; A LITTLE Book 
oF HeraveNty Wispom; Licut, LirE, AND Love; AN INrTRo- 
DUCTION TO THE Devout Lire; Tue Lirrte FLoweEers oF THE 
Giorious Messer St. FRANCIS AND OF HIS FrRIARS; DEATH AND 
ImMorTALITY; THE SpirR!ITuAL GuiIpE; Devotions For Every 
Day oF THE WEEK AND THE GREAT FESTIVALS } PRECES PRIVATAE; 
Horae Mysricae. 


Seven Books by R. 8. Surtees 
With the original Illustrations in Colour by J. LEECH and others. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each 
Ask Mamma; HAnpiey Cross; Hawsuck GRANGE; JorRocks’s 


AUNTS AND JOLLITIES; Mr. Sponce’s SportTinc Tour; Mr, Facey 
OMFORD’s Hounps ; PLAIN OR RINGLETS? 


-g MESSRS, METHUEN’S PUBLICATIONS 


The Little Guides 
Illustrated by E, H. New and other Artists, 
and from Photographs 
Small Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITs CoLLEGES; THE CHANNEL Iscanps 3 THE ENGLISH 
Lakes; THE Istz or WiGHT; Lonpon; THE MALvERN CounTRY}; 
NortH Wa.es; OxForRD AND ITS COLLEGES; SHAKESPEARE’S~ 
Country; St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL ; SouTH WALES; WESTMINSTER 
AsBey; THE TEMPLE. 

BERKSHIRE; BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ; CAMBRIDGESHIRE ; CHESHIRE; CORN- 
WALL ; D&RBYSHIRE; Devon; Dorset; Essex ; GLOUCESTERSHIRE 3 
HampsHIRE; HERTFORDSHIRE; KENT; KERRY; LEICESTER AND 
RutTtanpD; MippLeseEx; MoNMOUTHSHIRE; NorroLtk; NortTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE; NORTHUMBERLAND; NOTTINGHAMSHIRE}; OXFORD- 
SHIRE; SHROPSHIRE; SOMERSET; STAFFORDSHIRE; SUFFOLK; 
SurREY; SussEx; WARWICKSHIRE; WILTSHIRE; THE East 
Ripinc or YORKSHIRE; THE NortH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE; THE 
West Ripinc oF YORKSHIRE (3s. 6d. net). q 

Brittany ; NoRMANDY ; RoME; SICILY. 


Seven Plays 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net 
Tue Brute Birp; THe GreEAT ADVENTURE; THE HONEYMOON} 
Kismet; MiLestones ; TypHoonN; AN IDEAL HusBAND. 
A History of England 
In Seven Volumes 
Edited by CHARLES OMAN 


Demy 8vo, Ios, 6d. net each Volume 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NoRMAN CONQUEST; ENGLAND UNDER THE 
NorRMANS AND ANGEVINS (1066-1272); ENGLAND IN THE LATER 
MIpDLE AGEs (1272-1485); ENGLAND UNDER THE TupoRS (1485-1603) ; 
ENGLAND UNDER THE ete (1603-1714); ENGLAND UNDER THE 
HANOVERIANS (1714-1815); ENGLAND SINCE WATERLOO (1815-1900). 


Fiction 
Novels by E. Marta ALBANEsI, Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD, RicHarRD Bacor, 
. C. Batrey, ARNoLD BENNETT, G. A. BIRMINGHAM, MARJORIE 


Bowen, Acnes and Ecerton Castie, G. K. CHEesTeRTON, JOSEPH 
Conrad, DorotHy Conyers, MARIE CorRELLI, FRANK DANBY, BEATRICE 
HarrRADEN, R. S. HicHeNs, ANTHONY Horr, W. W. Jacoss, HENRY 
James, Basit Kinc, Mrs. Brttoc Lownpss, E. V. Lucas, Lucas 
Maret, A. E. W. Mason, W. B. Maxweir, ARTHUR Morrison, 
OLIvER Onions, BARONESS OrRczy, JOHN OxENHAM, SiR GILBERT 
ParKER, ALICE Perrin, ‘'Q,” W. Pett Rinegz, Mrs. A. S1pGwick, J. C. 
Snairu, STANLEY WeEyman, C. N. and A. M. WIi.tiamson, and Dotr 
WYLLARDE. 


A Complete List can be had on application. 


Methuen’s Shilling Series 


This is aseries of copyright works —fiction and general literature — 
which has been an instantaneous success. If you will obtain a list of the 
series you will see that it contains more books by distinguished writers 
than any other series of the same kind. You will find the yolumes at all 
booksellers and on all railway bookstalls. 


Methuen’s Sevenpenny Series 


Methuen’s Sevenpenny Novels have at once taken front rank among the 
hosts of cheap books. They are beautifully produced, well printed in large. 
type, and tastefully bound. The pictorial wrappers are especially notice- 
able and distinguish this series from its rivals. 
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